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SHALL WE JOIN HANDS WITH VILLA? 


RITICS of the President are asking if an Administration 
that has so sternly refused to recognize Huerta’s blood- 
stained dictatorship will now make a virtual ally of 

the no less ensanguined Villa. 


‘*Information obtained here to-night indicates that the United 
States officials are already looking forward to a plan of ac- 
tion on the part of this Government when Huerta falls and 

Carranza, with the Constitu- 





This question has been run- 
ning of late through all dis- 
cussions of the Mexican prob- 
lem, and now the sweeping 
Constitutionalist victory at 
Tampico makes it clear that 
the answer can not be far off. 
Those who regard Villa as 
Mexico’s man of destiny lay 
stress on his military genius, 
his immense popularity with 
the Mexican people, his loy- 
alty to the Madero program of 
redistributing the land to the 
peons, his professions of friend- 
liness and confidence toward 
the United States, and his 
action in preventing both 
Carranza and Zapata from 
joining forces with Huerta 
against us after our seizure 
of Vera Cruz. Those, on the 
other hand, who see in him 
only a shrewd, blood-stained 
adventurer, eager to make a 
catspaw of the United States, 
point to his early record as a 
bandit, the many crimes of 
Violence charged against him, 
and his tricky and evasive 
dealings with us in econnec- 
tion with the Benton ease. 
In all these 
seems to be 
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in the tropics.”’ 
discussions it 


assumed that 





IN COMMAND AT VERA CRUZ. 
General Funston’s sanitation squad has made it ‘** the cleanest city 
How he won the nickname “ Fighting Fred”’ in 
Cuba and the Philippines is told on page 1269. 


tionalist forces, is in control 
at Mexico City. 

“There is good reason to 
believe that President Wilson 
intends to do everything pos- 
sible, when the Constitutional- 
ists have once gained Mexico 
City, to assist them in the 
pacification of the entire Re- 
public. Persons familiar with 
the President’s views expect 
to see him propose the joint 
policing of Mexico by United 
States and Constitutionalist 
forces if he receives any en- 
couragement from Carranza. 

“The fear exprest here is 
that Carranza with his pro- 
nounced views against an 
American invasion of Mexico 
will be inclined to resent any 
suggestion of this character. 
It is certain, tho, that Presi- 
dent Wilson, if the Constitu- 
tionalists are successful, will 
not be satisfied with any solu- 
tion of the difficulty that fails 
to establish law and order 
throughout the Republic and 
falls short of relieving the 
United States of the harassing 
conditions that have existed 
for the last two or three years. 

“It is understood that this 
Government is particularly 
desirous of extending the me- 
diation proceedings until the 
Constitutionalists have gained 
the ascendeney in Mexico 
City. The President will 
then have an avenue through 








while Carranza may remain 
the nominal head of the Constitutionalists, Villa will be the 
actual power behind the throne. Inone of the recent Washing- 
ton dispatches to the New York Sun (Ind.) we read: 


which he might readily ap- 
proach Carranza with sugges- 
tions as to the cooperation of the United States in pacifying the 
entire Republic.” 

that Carranza ‘‘resented”’ 


Some papers remind us our 
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MEXICO’S REAL DICTATOR. 


—Barclay in the Baltimore Sun. 


occupation of Vera Cruz, but that his expression of this resent- 
ment ceased abruptly after a visit from Villa. And they also 
recall Villa’s reply when General Maas besought him to make 
common cause with Huerta “that we may all march together 
against the invading Yankees.” In rejecting this suggestion Villa 
directly accuses the Federals of desiring and provoking the 
coming of the Americans in order that, by involving Mexico 
in a foreign war, they might save themselves from disaster. 
‘*With the pretext of a foreign war,” he declares, ‘‘you seek to 
arm Mexicans whose sympathies are not with you but whose 
patriotism you expect to exploit.”” We learn, moreover, from 
Edwin Emerson, staff correspondent of the New York World 
(Dem.) with General Funston’s forces, that it was Villa’s 
special envoy, Col. Fabio de la Garza, who persuaded Zapata 
to turn a deaf ear to Huerta’s commissioner’s preaching ‘‘a holy 
war against the Gringoes.’’ And more recently Villa has an- 
nounced through the Associated Press his desire that ‘“‘all 
Americans connected with industries in Mexico” should ‘‘return 
and again take up their pursuits,’’ and has given his assurance 
that they “‘ will have nothing to fear’ even “should it ever come 
to war between Mexico and the United States.’”’ In the same doc- 
ument he points out that the reimposed embargo on arms is ‘‘ pro- 
tracting the struggle uselessly’’ and is ‘interfering seriously 
with the plans of the Constitutionalists."” Admitting that many 
of his earlier victories were due to the lifting of the embargo, he 
goes on to say: ; 


‘“Mexico must be pacified, and should be pacified quickly. 
We can not gain this end quickly while we suffer from lack of 
ammunition. We can continue this struggle for better social 
and economie conditions by capturing our ammunition from 
the enemy, but such method would necessarily drag the war 
over a long period. Every humanitarian consideration argues 
for the lifting of the embargo.” 


‘“We have gone down to Mexico to serve mankind, if we can 
find out the way,’’ said President Wilson at the funeral ceremony 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard for our marines and sailors killed in 
Vera Cruz. And some editors point out that stranger instru- 
ments than Villa have been used in the service of mankind. This 
point of view is strongly stated by Congressman Kent (Rep.), 
of California, who knows Mexico at first hand and has large 
interests there. He says: 


‘“Now between us and a general war in Mexico there seems 
to be but one thing, and that is the fact that there is one man in 
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THE UNEXPLAINABLE GRINGO. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


Mexico, one strong man—Villa, bandit to 
be sure, a child of ignorant Indian parent- 
age, who began an outlaw career because 


ARBITERS OF 


he was robbed, insulted, and abused, started out on the hypoth f 


esis that he must make war against Mexican society in accor- 
dance with the only code he knew, and that code justified bar- 
barous methods. With the little education he had, he proved 
himself to be a great leader of men. That man has been con- 
tinually growing, not alone in power, but in knowledge of what 
the civilized world demands of him and in knowledge of the 
needs of his country. The testimony I have received from pr- 
vate sources is that he is a brave man who keeps his word. He 
has, in a crucial time, had the courage of his convictions, and the 
enlightenment, almost alone among his people, to believe our 
protestations of disinterestedness, and seems to possess such a 
marvelous power of leadership as to hold his people in leash. We 
have now before us the choice of whether, in view of all the 
facts, we are willing to recognize this man as, in a measure, Our 
ally, whether we are willing to accept his good offices in conjune- 
tion with the good offices of the great republics of South America, 
or whether we feel it incumbent on us to go into Mexico, and to 
declare war on the Mexican people, 15,000,000 in number, who 
can not understand us any more than we can understand them, 
and to fight through a war to its indefinitely distant conclusion.” 


The Army and Navy Journal (New York) throws an interesting 


light on Villa’s generalship in the following summary of the repor! F 
of an American military expert who was present at the battle 


of Torreon and has been observing the northern forces: 


‘*Villa’s troops are far from being the ragged and dilapidated 
soldiers that have been seen along the border and compos 
Huerta’s command at and near Vera Cruz. His entire force ha‘ 
been recently clothed with modern uniforms, new underclothes 
socks, and shoes. They are aristocratic in appearance as con 
pared with those in the Federal Army and of other commants 
They are all armed with either Mauser rifles or high-power Ren 
ingtons. They are now carrying 300 rounds of ammunition, 
and Villa claims to have thirty-five of the most modern machilt 
guns. 

“But the most startling revelation in the report on the cot 
dition of Villa’s forces is the excellent system for supplying bi 
troops which has been organized. 
the smallest detail in this respect, which is entirely a new featur 
of a Mexican military foree. He even has a water-train, so that 
during the Torreon campaign his troops were kept constantly 
supplied with water while on the firirg-line. While the Feder 
alists were dropping with exhaustion with the extreme heat, 
General Villa’s troops were fresh and vigorous. 

‘The medical corps of Villa’s army is in command of Col. Dr 
Andres Villareial, graduate of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Under his command there is a hospital train with a capacity ® 
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—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. peace.” —Weed in the New York Tribune. 




























































“RS OF TTA) = taking care of 1,400 wounded _ if he does and equally so if he doesn’t. If the Constitutionalists 
wai. 3 MEXICO’S FUTURE. soldiers for forty days. In the are successful in the engagements they seem to be on the eve of 
train is a complete field hospital fighting, they will probably demand something more than the 
¢ hypoth of the most modern type, and it is manned by a splendid corps tacit sympathy of the Washington Government. They will 
in accor @ of trained nurses. ...... probably demand the more. substantial advantage of recogni- 
tified bar- “Villa is a military genius. He takes a position in battle tion; and it is not easy to see what reasons in justice or policy 
he proved slightly in the rear of the center of the firing-line. From this the President could find for rejecting that demand.” 
been eon F position he watches the firing-line closely, and whenever it begins 
e of what F to waver he encourages his men, first by kind and.gentle words The Mexican people need a leader, remarks the Charleston 
ge of the F of command. But if this is not effective he rushes at them like News and Courier (Dem.), and what is required of that leader 
irom pl & a tiger and curses them. He has a wonderful personality that 
word. He appeals to the Mexican soldiers. His bravery can not be doubted, 
iS, and the B and he is a veritable tiger when roused. ee 
elieve ou ff “General Villa goes after the war game like a seasoned and emancipation of the common people and that he shall have the 
ess such 4 well-trained soldier. Every morning at 10 o’clock he calls a brains and the strength to carry out these reforms.” It adds: 
leash. We » council of his generals. These councils are conducted in a 
of all the @ businesslike and orderly manner. Villa listens carefully to the ‘‘Who can say that Villa is not such a man? There have 
asure, OU reports and suggestions of his generals. At the conclusion he been cutthroat emancipators in history; there have been ruffianly 
n conjun & outlines the eampaign for the day and for the night as well, and liberators; there have been ruthlessly cruel benefactors of the 
h America, & his subordinates are depended upon to earry it out. The officers down-trodden serfs.” 
ico, and t0 & and enlisted men have unlimited faith in his leadership, and they si , 
mber, wh M think that they are wating elie ths Maniean Sepeleen. x Horror strikes many editors, however, at the thought of 
and them. the event of war, the prediction is made that Villa would become ®2yYthing approaching an alliance with the Constitutionalist 
clusion. the commander-in-chief of the united Mexican forces. He is leader. ‘Sooner would we see the United States Government 
| feared as well as honored throughout Mexico, and it is believed enter into an alliance with a successor to Jesse James,” exclaims 
will become the dictator of the entire country.”’ 


‘is not so much that he shall have clean hands as he shall 
sympathize with necessary reforms calculated to secure the 


interesting 
' the report 
the battle | While General Villa ‘‘may be as black as he has been painted,” (Rep.) thinks that ‘to reject Huerta and accept Villa ‘would 
» remarks the Houston Post (Dem.), “his conduct of the revolu- be to invite the contempt of all civilized nations.” ‘If Mr. 
tion since he became its dominating figure tends to belie many Wilson succeeds in substituting Villa for Huerta, he will find 
dilapidatel BH of the charges made against his character and suggests the that he has progressed from the frying-pan into the fire,” de- 
. probability that they were largely inspired by his enemies.” clares the New York Evening Mail (Prog.), and the Pittsburg 
derclothes. Another Texas paper, the Dallas News (Dem.), noting that Chronicle Telegraph (Rep.) shares this view. ‘‘Between Villa 
ce as conf) the sympathies of the President are evidently with the Con- and Huerta there seems to be little choice,” says the Houston 
commands. : stitutionalists, remarks: ‘‘We can not see that there is any Chronicle (Ind.), and in the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) we read: 

owe p Cccasion to deny it; neither can we see that the undeniable “If the President in his hatred of the comparatively mild 


rn machine fact is one calling for apology.”” The News goes on to say: Huerta is coquetting with the blood-stained criminal Villa he 
should be stopt before the country is compromised by even the 
beginning of such an unholy alliance.” 


the Boston Transcript (Rep.), and the Philadelphia Inquirer 


BS: 


“Villa is not a lovely character, however fascinating he may 
rie be to the imagination. But Villa is not the Constitutionalist 
pplying "8% cause; and even if the unrevised history of current events did “Having refused recognition to Huerta on high moral grounds, 
ot neglect '— tot magnify his crimes and minimize his virtues, which there is 
new feat’ ® reason to suspect it does, his power and prominence among is : : . : 
ain, so that the leaders of that cause would afford us no sensible reason for that the City of Mexico is panic-stricken at the mere threat 

constantly withholding our sympathy from it. Heretofore the popular of his advance?’’ asks the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.). 
the Fas criticism of the President has been that he is governed too And the Richmond News-Leader (Dem.) draws the following 
treme heat much by Quixotic idealism in his course toward Mexico; but warning from the case of Santa Anna: 

sd tow he is charged with being so far influenced by practical ; 
of ¢ ol. Dr. considerations as to countenance a cause which is being fought ‘President Polk’s dealings with and trust in Santa Anna, 
University, for by one who is reputed to be an ex-bandit-and a murderer. and the result, rise up at this juncture to warn us in respect 
capacity he President seems to be in a situation where he will be damned of that matter. What happened after Santa Anna’s return 


on the col 


are we now to become partners in crime with a man so brutal 
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‘*ME RESIGN ? 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


to Mexico from exile in Cuba, taken with Mr. Polk’s reasons 
for ‘not obstructing his return,’ as set forth in the latter’s 
second annual message to Congress of date December 8, 1846, 
shows that the wily old Mexican leader completely hoodwinked 
the President and his advisers. 

‘‘He bamboozled the President into believing that he would 
bring his following to the support of our forces, and use his 
influence for peace. Once back in his own country, however, 
he shamelessly disregarded his plighted word, united all ele- 
ments against the United States, as Huerta had hoped to do 
by provoking American invasion, and fought us until the 
taking of the City of Mexico by Scott ended the Mexican War. 

‘*Should we prove too confiding and too encouraging in our 
relations with Villa and Carranza, history might repeat itself.”’ 





WHERE THE TRUST BILLS HIT THE 
RAILROADS 


HE DISINTEGRATION of every big railway system 

in the country is foreseen by Judge Lovett, Chairman 

of the Board of Directors of the Union Pacific, in case 
the trust bills before Congress become law in their present form. 
And the railroads would find themselves in the embarrassing 
position of being ‘“‘unable to engage in commerce,” in spite of 
the laws and charters which provide that they must do so. If 
the gentlemen of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
meree would avoid giving the railroads of the United States 
“the greatest shock they have ever experienced,” they must 


eliminate or greatly modify the sections of their antitrust 
bill. which prohibits according to 
Judge Lovett and several of his fellow railroad executives, The 
sections of the bill thus condemned in railway circles, notes 
the New York Sun’s Washington correspondent, provide ‘that 
no corporation shall engage in interstate commerce if upon its 
managing board or among its officers there is any person who 


is serving in a like capacity with a competing corporation,” 


‘interlocking directorates,” 


that a railroad may not engage in interstate commerce ‘‘if it 
controls a competitor through stockholdings or otherwise,’’ and 
that it may not deal in the securities or property of another road 
“if at the time there is any person serving as officer or director of 
both roads.’”” The New York Journal of Commerce aiso notes 
that the.same person may not be an officer or director of a rail- 
road and also of a company furnishing the railroad with material 
or equipment, or holding a similar relation to it in banking. 
Now, Judge Lovett, whose contentions are highly approved by 
several Eastern dailies, ‘‘can see objections to cornmon directorates 
in industrial corporations,” ‘‘but as to railroads, conditions are 
somewhat different. According 


We have no secrets any more.” 






WHY, I'M GETTING BIGGER AND BIGGER EVERY MINUTE!”’ 











HOW LONG CAN HE DODGE? 
-Vidro in the Grand Rapids Press. 


to this bill, said Judge Lovett, a railroad 
would face the dangerous situation of 
being ‘‘unable to engage in commerce if 
it was found that it had an interlocking directorate wit!i another 
road,’”’ while at the same time ‘‘existing laws provide that 
railroads must engage in commerce.” Here is another “* practical 
embarrassment,’’ cited by the head of the Union Pacific: 


THE SORROWS 


“T do not believe that there is a system in the country that 
has not got common mortgages. They also have stock that is 
held in common. If these securities are lawful now, they should 
not be made unlawful in the future.” 


Judge Lovett’s protest against the prohibition barring bankers 
from railroad boards is thus quoted in the New York Sun: 

‘*We often need the advice of a banker. Another consideration 
is that we get capital from abroad. Foreign investors do busi- 
ness through bankers. Such investors want assurances fre- 
quently that the banker is connected with the corporation and isin 
a position to watch the investments of those whom he represents.” 


In the judgment of this eminent railroad authority, the enact- 
ment of the pending bill would affect systems like the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania. In fact— 

“it would seriously endanger the safety of every large railroad 
system in the United States. I can not put it too strong. The 
new law should not be applied to existing conditions. 

‘““They should be left to such adjustment as the Government 
may see fit to make under the Sherman Act. If the bill should 
be passed in its present form it would mean that these great 
systems, the growth and development of years, would have to 
disintegrate.” 

General Counsel Thom, of the Southern Railway, suggested 
to the Committee that in legislating against the interlocking 
directorate, they ought to make the guilt ‘“‘personal.”’ That is, 
instead of directing the prohibition against the railroads, the 
man who undertook to serve upon the directorates of two 
Mr. Thom, as the 
New York Journal of Commerce notes, pointed out the dif 
ference between regulating railroads and regulating industrial 
corporations. And he said: 


competing roads should be made to suffer. 


‘‘What competition means to railroads is radically different 
from what it means to other corporations. It is a debatable 
question whether Congress desires to retain competition betweel 
railroads. But even if it does it is with a difference from what 
it requires of other corporations. ...... 

““When we speak of competition as between railroads, and 
ask ourselves if the maintenance of competition is in the publi¢ 
interest, we must decide whether a combination of roads will help 
to develop trade or will restrain it. In this lies the difference 
between the problem of the railroads and other corporations.” 


The New York Times agrees with Judge Lovett that dire 
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Press HIS CASE TO BE TAKEN TO NIAGARA FALLS. WILL HE JUMP? 
"a —Smith in the Chicago Tribune Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 
-ROWS results would follow the enactment of the keen for any demonstration or struggle—all collected, without 
Al Ty WY . . . . ad 
OF HUERTA. provisions in the bill affecting railroads, Orders or organization, in the summer twilight. Inflammatory 
and with Mr. Thom that ‘‘at least, if the speeches were made, and the living and wage conditions were 
1 another a : : EOGes tea ite ; denounced. Durst, the owner, happened by in his automobile. 
ide that | Pill is inevitable, the interlocking might be made personal Ye was hissed, and there were mumbled threats. Durst refused 
practical and punished and the railroads be allowed to run their trains.” to deal with the crowd, and asked that a committee come to 
by As for itself it can see ‘“‘nothing in the nature of the banking and him the next morning with a formal list of complaints.” 
' railway businesses whie akes interloeki articularly heinous.” P “ oy 
trv that § railway businesses which make interloc king parti ularly he milan The next day, a committee, headed by one “Blackie” Ford, 
ic that is But the arguments of the railroad representatives, in the  «. resented to Durst formal, detailed demands for improvement 
} ’ ] 


>y should — Opinion of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘were not strength- 
| ened by the apparent willingness of the orators to agree to the 
pummeling of industrial corporations if the public carriers could 
only be saved from disruption.” 


of camp conditions and a raise in the rate of wages.’’ Durst 
agreed to ‘‘try to improve the camp conditions, but he would 


x hankers not raise the rate of wages.’ During the afternoon there were 





Sun: gatherings of excited workers, some loud expressions of defiance, 
sideration and an attempt to arrest Ford, which failed because the officer 
‘do bus fA CALIFORNIA LABOR TRAGEDY #24 no warrant. 


nces fre F . | 
n and isin EARLY A YEAR has gone by since a riot in the “Later, at five o’clock, a larger meeting of practically all the 
presents.” hop-Hifide of: Caliteent ie i ee ie pickers was held at the dance platform. The crowd had been 
| lop-helds of California resulted in the death of @ harengued by several ‘soap-box’ orators, several Industrial 


the enact- district attorney and three other victims, and the rest | Workers of the World songs were sung, and Ford had held a 
New York & of the country is just getting its first connected account of it. sick baby up before the crowd, crying out, ‘It’s for the kids 
} It was ‘‘one of the most significant labor battles of the times,” We're doing this!’ While he was speaking two automobiles 


F oe 5 : : drove up, and the sheriff and district attorney of Yuba County 
lia t s rs . ‘ , " sider > ‘ >: = sf ; S . . ys ? 
e railroad fF thinks The Outlook, which has spent considerable time and effort with a posse of deputies alighted. District Attorney Manwell, 


ong. The & in looking into it, and it prints an article by George L. Bell, — gheriff Voss, and his deputy Reardon made their way into the 
attorney for the California Commission on Immigration and crowd. Voss requested the people to disperse. In reply to 


Housing, detailing the entire story. In the hop-picking season, Some mutterings Manwell raised his hand and shouted, ‘Keep 


: : , he peace, boys; keep the peace!’ Reardon pointed toward 
: it appears, thousands of pickers—men, women, and children— ’ glia G alae P ‘ ; Pp 
nese great P Ford and said, ‘There’s your man, sheriff. I have the warrant 


d have to & ate herded on the ranches for two or three weeks. On the Durst this time.’ As the officers made their way toward Ford the 
ranch at Wheatland there were about 2,800, and Mr. Bell says crowd closed in, a bench on which some men were standing 
suggested practically no preparation ‘‘was made by the ranch manage- crashed down, blows were struck, a club swung through the air, 


| ment in the way of housing or sanitation.” Many of the crowd ® deputy on the edge of the crowd fired a shot over their heads 


ee Mik to clea . ay ‘ e sie he ‘to intimidate’ them (he later explained), then a volley of shots 
That 1s, © sleep miscellaneously in the fields. Furthermore, it is rang out, and for a brief three minutes pandemonium reigned. 


roads, the ff amerted, “during the four sweltering days before the riot no Part of the posse fought its way back to the automobiles and 
1s of two f drinking-water was furnished in the fields.” A cousin of the ranch- managed to escape, one deputy was chased by an infuriated mob 
m. as the } °WNer “‘had a concession for selling lemonade in the fields for  t© the ranch store, where he barricaded himself. And when the 


aa ents 9 these” Another comsmsionaies deeve « lunch crowd had scattered, the prostrate form of Sheriff Voss, who had 
t the dif 8 been clubbed into unconsciousness, and the dead bodies of Dis- 


industrial B “480, giving drinking-water to his patrons only. “Asa nat- trict Attorney Manwell, Deputy Reardon, and two unknown 
ural result of these unsanitary conditions, sickness developed.” _ pickers (a Porto Rican and an Englishman) were stretched upon 
‘ Out of the general discontent over these things grew grumbling the ground. 
y different 


debatable i camp-Gre @iscustiogs. And “en apparently substantial “All through the night the frightened pickers fied from the 
gruesome spot. By dawn a detachment of State militia ar- 
rived and calm was restored.” 


yvernment 
ill should 


terlocking 


n between — 8tound” for complaint was found in the wage system. All 
from what —& these facts, declares Mr. Bell, were brought out in the course 


_ of a thorough investigation made by the Commission on Immi- Then, it appears, after months of search for the slayers, the 
oads, 


the pall gration and Housing, of California. Finally, we are told, “the organization of a defense committee to help the prisoners, the 
will help inevitable happened’ — development of bitterness and vilification, and a lining up of 
difference “The pickers, brooding over their wrongs, met in an informal “the interests” on one side of the cose and of “the workers” 
ations.” Protest meeting on the evening of August 2. Fathers and © the other, four men were brought to trial, in January, 1914, 


that dire Mothers of families full of indignation, laborers fired with the for the murder of District Attorney Manwell. Two of them 
resentment of class consciousness, hoboes, and revolutionaries were acquitted, two—Ford and Suhr—were convicted of second- 
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“THESE BOYS HAVE SHOWN US THE WAY.” 


“May God grant to all of us that vision of patriotic service which here in solemnity and gvief and pride is borne in upon our hearts and 
consciences,”’ said President Wilson at the services over the bodies of our Vera Cruz dead. These seventeen marines and sailors who perished 
in ‘‘a war of service’’ were honored in death by the presence of State, city and national executives at the Brooklyn Navy Yard funeral on 
May 11. The picture on the left shows the coffins on the deck of the Mon/ana. On the right is seen the cortége crossing the Manhattan [ridge. 








degree murder and given life sentences. Their cases are now on 
appeal. The very fact, says Mr. Bell, 


“that there is so much talk about the fairness of the trial; the 
fact that to-day a hop-pickers’ committee is posting thousands 
of placards all over California demanding the release of Ford 
and Suhr and an improvement of labor-camp conditions; the 
fact that the Industrial Workers of the World assumed the 
financial and social responsibility for the trial; the fact that 
numerous threatening letters were received by the judge from 
radical labor sympathizers; the fact that the majority of the 
pickers sympathized with the convicted men; the fact that 
Federal and State commissions have investigated the underlying 
economic aspects of the trial—all these facts indicate a strong 
feeling of class consciousness, an abstraet, and not a concrete 
struggle between capital and labor.”’ 





SUFFRAGE AND SLAUGHTER IN 
COLORADO 


ERE AND THERE an editor, in discussing the larger 

aspects of the recent civil warfare in Colorado, has 

paused to remind the advocates of woman-suffrage 
that this appalling outbreak of bloodshed and anarchy occurred 
in a State whose women have been enfranchised for twenty 
years. This point is answered by The Woman’s Journal (Boston) 
with the assertion that while the women voters of Colorado 
were not responsible for the strike riots, they were responsible 
for ‘“‘stopping the awful slaughter of men, women, and children,”’ 
since it was only in response to their firm and insistent demand 
that Governor Ammons asked for the intervention of Federal 
troops. The story of the part played in Colorado’s crisis by a 
thousand women voters of Denver is retold as follows by The 
Woman’s Journal from reports published in the Denver papers 
and from the narrative of Senator Helen Ring Robinson: 


‘“When armed warfare had broken out in the strike zone and 
men were being mown down by the machine guns of the State 
militia, when women and children were being burned alive in the 
miserable tents and hovels they were occupying after eviction, 
when the trouble had reached a most desperate point, and 
neither the Governor nor any one in authority was interfering, 
the women of Denver thought it time to act. 

‘*They issued a call in the name of the womanhood of their 
State for a meeting at the capitol. One thousand of them, with 
the cries of the slaughtered in their ears, and aghast at the 





horror of ruthless State murder of their fellow citizens, marched 
to the capitol and demanded an audience with the Governor, 
He refused to see them. They stood firm and repeated their 
demand. The Governor hesitated; he did not want to sce them; 
but they were voters; besides, there was something awe-inspiring 
in their spirit and numbers; they meant business. The Governor 
reluctantly admitted them. 

‘In no uncertain terms they called his attention to the war- 
fare in the State and demanded that it cease; they demanded 
that he appeal to President Wilson for Federal aid. He replied 
that such an appeal might not meet response. They asked 
him to send a telegram to find out. He refused. They stood 
firm. When it was clear that one thousand determined women 
had decided not to leave the capitol until their reasonable 
demands had been met, the Governor promised to send the 
telegram to President Wilson. But the women did not disband. 
They waited to see the telegram sent, and they waited to get the 
reply. When word came that Federal aid would be sent to 
Colorado if it was needed, those plucky Denver women askel 
Governor Ammons to send the telegram for Federal aid at once. 
The Governor had learned the temper of the women, and the 
telegram was sent.” 


Commenting upon the prompt and decisive action of thes 
thousand women, the Denver Rocky Mountain News (Prog. 
says: 


‘“That women as voters will apply the protective instincts 0! 
motherhood to public affairs when they cast their ballots is 
one of the strong arguments advanced in favor of woman suffrage 
urged by many persons who for no other reason favor universal 
suffrage. 

“‘Could a more compelling demonstration be had that the 
argument is true than the action of the one thousand Denver 
women who on Saturday induced Governor Ammons to appedl 
for Federal troops to end the deaths and fighting in the coal 
strike district? 

‘““The women knew not only what they wanted done, but how 
they wanted it done. Upon the ery of bleeding Ludlow they 
rose to help as they would in their homes to-night at a child's 
injury. There was only this difference—they were helping 
the State as citizens.” 


The New York Sun (Ind.), after paying an editorial tribute 
to the Denver women, adds the following advice: 


‘‘We hope these determined women, who did a necessary jo 


so thoroughly and well, will now see to it that the administrr 


tion of their State does not fall into laxity and inefficiency 


again. They have shown that they can compel action in 
crisis; let them now take counsel to prevent such a crisis from 


again arising.” 
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THE ROOSEVELT RIVERS OF DOUBT 


HE CORDIAL .WELCOME being extended to Colonel 
Roosevelt on his home-coming by editorial writers of all 
political faiths is accompanied by two conjectures. 
What will be the distinguished -explorer’s final answer to the 
European doubters of his fluvial discoveries in Brazil? What 
will be the political effect of his return? The definite mapping 
of these two rivers of doubt must of course be deferred until the 
Colonel fias landed upon his native shore. 









In the meantime, we 
have called reports of South-American interviews. The results 
achieved by the Roosevelt expedition in Brazil, according to 
The Outlook, ‘were the collection for scientific purposes of about 
1,500 birds and 500 mammals, and the putting on the map of a 
river running from north of 13° 
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‘It seems to me that he has only copied the principal incidents 
of my trip through the Brazilian wilds. 

“The 1,000-mile river which Colonel Roosevelt asserts he has 
discovered in Brazil he calls the Doubtful. 
well be applied to the whole of his trip.” 


This term might 


Sir Clements Markham, President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, does not think that the Colonel's details ‘‘fit in with the 
known aspect of the country.’”’ The London Daily News asserts 
that‘if Mr. Roosevelt is correctly quoted regarding the location 
of his river, it must ‘‘flow up hill as well as down dale.’”’ The 
London Daily Graphic outdoes the geographers and explorers 
in its incredulity—‘‘the showman’s drum has boomed and Mr. 
Roosevelt appears with tales of adventure and achievement 
which Munchausen himself might envy.’”’ Various writers name 
various rivers which Mr. Roose- 





to south of 5°, the largest affluent 
of the \ladeira,’”’ an important 
tributary’ of the Amazon. It is 
the discovery of this river that 
perturb: the mind of Mr. Walter 
| Savage Landor and the geograph- 















rts and ical experts of the London daily 
perished = " ‘ 
oral al papers. But the Colonel is quite 






As some of his 
editorial friends point out, he has 
been there. He informed a cor- 
E respondent of the New York 
Times at Para, Brazil, that this 
) river is nearly 1,000 miles long. 
Moreover: 


Bridge. sure of himself. 
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» “The river runs with many 
| doublings and twistings almost 


















velt must have mistaken for a 
new one, and a point of view 
strongly and 


widely affirmed 


abroad and not unrepresented 
here is thus stated by the Roch- 


ester Post-Express: 


‘“‘It may well be doubted if the 
hugest branch of a mighty navi- 
gable river, with towns marked 
all along it on the map, above 
it and below it, is now for the 
first time brought to the atten- 
tion of mankind.” 


So, remarks the New York Sun, 
in explanation of British incredu- 
lity, ‘‘the nation of explorers and 












, ‘ discoverers does not propose to 
» the war- fF due north into the River Ma- em ond ae ania 
demanded ff deira, entering it at about 5° 30’ accept an American geographical 
’ : 4 di bd 7 
He replied [ south latitude. The Madeira is discovery on the mere say-so of 
rey asked F the biggest affluent of the Ama- an American explorer.” The 
ry stood won, ae = — wg er Colonel’s own retort is that ‘‘one 
ed women — river is the biggest affluent of the ' : 
i 2 : c ie sae ae may as well doubt the exis- 
reasonable fF Madeira. Its course is full of 28 EE OF Se0Ce ARDEN. : heenee. , 
send the rapids and falls. —Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. tence of the Rhine. Facetious 





it disband. 
to get the 
ye sent to 
men. asked 
id at once, 
n, and the 


“Speaking roughly, in point of 
volume, it is equal to the Rhéne or the Hudson, and it is im- 
F possible to navigate it. At about 7° 30’ south latitude, it joins 
| practically another river of the same size.”’ 









The journey down this river is looked upon by our press 
| writers as the most strenuous experience of Mr. Roosevelt’s life. 
The party, including Kermit Roosevelt, George K. Cherry, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, and several Brazilian 


army officers, were; says the Colonel in an Associated Press 
© interview, 
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“doing six weeks at steady labor, slogging our way, on an average 
making not more than a couple of miles a day. The last part of 
this time we were living on half rations. 

“Two sets of rapids were at the bottom of cafions where the 
river clove its way through mountain chains. Of the seven 
canoes with which we started, five were lost in the rapids. One 
of our men was drowned and two others, including Kermit, 
narrowly escaped death by drowning. 
| “Under the strain one man went mad. He finally murdered 
| one of his comrades and fled into the wilderness. 

“We saw no Indians, but twice heard them. While Colonel 
Rondon, chief of the Brazilian mission, was out alone hunting, 
| his dog was killed by arrows. The dog’s death probably saved 
| Colonel Rondon’s life. 

“T had a severe bout of fever, and, while working around a 
fanoe in the rapids, bruised my leg, which developed into a bad 
abscess, but I am now practically all right.” 
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Now, Mr. A. Henry Savage Landor made a journey through 
central Brazil a few years ago himself. When he heard that 
Colonel Roosevelt intended to controvert some of his own dis- 
coveries he told the reporters in Paris that the Colonel is a 
“charlatan,” adding: 












editors and paragraphers are of 
course awake to the humor of such a controversy. Those of 
judicial temperament are inglined, with the New York Evening 
Post, to think it impossible, upon the basis of present informa- 
tion, ‘‘to decide whether, with true Roosevelt luck, the distin- 
guished traveler has really found an unknown tributary of the 
Madeira River, stretching over 8° of latitude, or whether he 
has traced the unknown upper course of a river already known 
in part to the map-makers.’”’ All, of course, await a more 
carefully prepared statement from the Colonel. In the meantime, 
the New York Tribune sees ‘‘nothing at all unlikely in the idea 
that a river as large as the Hudson has escaped earlier explorers 
of this little known region,” tho ‘‘if anybody did find it before 
” exclaims the New York Sun, ‘‘God help 
that unfortunate predecessor!’’ More seriously, the New York 
Times and Evening Mail agree that the Colonel can be trusted 
in his réle of naturalist. This is one issue upon which even the 
New York World declares it will ‘‘ stick ”’ to the Colonel ’’— 


its present discoverer, 


“His critics are not giving him a square deal. ... The 
Colonel has been there and seen the river and got boils and 
been ducked in the rapids and lost his dog and fallen off thirty- 
five pounds in weight, and can produce witnesses. That 
more than the other side has offered to do. 

“This concerted attempt to picture the Colonel as the ‘Doc’ 
Cook of Brazil is no better than scientific lynch law.” 


Is 


Even more significant is the readiness of the president and the 
editor of the National Geographical Society to accept Colonel 
Roosevelt’s word about his discoveries. Says the latter, Mr. 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, as quoted in tlie New York Times: 


‘*Colonel Roosevelt has had thirty years’ experience of 
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exploring work, much of it pioneer térritory, and all of it in- 
valuable to science, and it is unbelievable that, with his thorough 
and scholarly preparation, he could be misled in any report 
that he may make of his recent work in Brazil. There is no 
map of the section he has recently traversed which may be 
regarded as a map.” 


What 
further adventures has Mr. Roosevelt before him as he reenters 
All agree 
‘‘a whole lot of people will 


The terrors of the Brazilian rapids and jungle are past. 


the doubtful river of public and political activity? 
with the Atlanta Constitution that 
be glad to see him"’ as he returns. Some of them, the Washing- 
ton Star observes, are his political followers and friends and 
advisers and they will have many things to tell him respecting 
his immediate future. ‘‘Take a few—” 

‘*(1) He should not think of running for any office this year, 
but hold himself in reserve for 1916, and then raise his flag for 
the Presidency. 

**(2) He should reject all overtures from the Republicans, and 
keep himself unspotted from the ‘interests.’ 

‘**(3) He should make play for a union of the Republicans 
and the Bull Moosers, and try for the leadership of the combina- 
tion two years hence. 

**(4) He should accept the Bull Moose nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York this year as a means of demonstrating his 
strength after the Democratic fiasco. He could conduct a na- 
tional campaign from Albany with every assurance of success. 

‘*(5) He should run for the Senate to succeed Mr. Root, and 
get into the national rather than the State game. He would at- 
tract more attention in Washington than at Albany—be able 
to keep a closer watch on national politics.”’ 

The Philadelphia 


So much for advice. Now for prediction. 


Public Ledger speaks for a number of non-Progressive papers — 


in suggesting that the Colonel will Lave to demonstrate his 
growing skill as an explorer and discoverer ‘‘when he returns 
to this country if he expects to find any remaining remnants of 
the hitherto unknown tribe which he thought he discovered in 
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1912.” But from Progressive sources we learn that the party 
is really in splendid trim. And the Indianapolis Star (Prog,) 
hints that “‘ Progressives are not the only ones who are interested 
in the return of Colonel Roosevelt.’’ It actually discerns “, 
certain wistfulness, not to sey a yearning,” in the Republicap 
attitude toward him. The Democratic Cincinnati Lnguiry 
asserts that the Colanel’s popularity has increased, and another 
Democratic daily, the New York Morning Telegraph, sees “op 
” an “inclination to turn to Mr. Roosevelt 
as the one character sufficiently dominant over others to unite 
all those who are disaffected with the chaosmongers in Wash. 
ington.” Needless to say, such suggestions are not to be found 
in the columns of regular Republican dailies, tho they admit tha; 
the Colonel is likely to ‘“‘stir things up.”” Wait till he “learns 
all the particulars of Secretary Bryan’s attempt to smirch his 
Panama record,” says the Boston Transcript. 


more than one side 


“Tt will be advis 
able for persons who want to see the Rooseveltian dissection of 
Bryanite diplomacy to apply for seats early.” He is also expected 
to have something very definite to say concerning the Panama 
free-tolls repeal and the Mexican situation. On the whole, con- 
cludes the Fort Worth Record (Dem.), ‘‘he is to be reckoned 
with.” For voters are growing more independent, 
men rather than parties, and as for issues 


are following 





“Tariff revision has disappointed expectations in regard to 
the high cost of living, and there is considerable murmuring in 
industrial circles. A bountiful crop this year will give appre 
ciable demonstration of the effect of the free list on the prices 
of farm products. The Mexican situation has touched the 
fighting spirit of the nation, which sleeps but never dies, and it 
is now holding itself in leash with some difficulty. . . . The 
Democratic party in 1912 won a plurality victory; it polled less 
than a majority vote. 

“All of which means that the Administration is about to face 
vehement, adroit, and aggressive opposition. With pen and 
tongue Theodore Roosevelt will be busy from this time forward.” 





TOPICS 


PosstnLy Huerta has decided to stick until Murphy goes.—New York 
World. 


ROOSEVELT has discovered a new river. He is trying to keep in the 


swim.—Salt Lake Tribune. 
*. 
THAT suffragette who ruined the portrait of Henry James deserves a 
sentence as long as one of Henry's.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 
WHILE the Carnegie Peace Foundation can not render much service in 
the Mexican muddle, the Carnegie 


IN BRIEF 


PERHAPS Argentina is remorseful. 
to give us peace.—Chattanooga Times. 


It gave us the tango and now wants 


CHRISTOS A. PAPAGEORGACOUPOULOS took the name of Moore because 
it was less.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


Woodrow 
Where have you been, brother?—Richmond News-Leader. 


“AFTER Huerta, what?’’ queries the Montgomery Advertiser. 
Wilson. 


MR. RICHARD OLNEY makes one Democrat who has thus far declined 
an office. Count him!—Nashville Banner. 





Simplified Spelling Board could help us 
a good deal.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


THOSE oil-tanks at Tampico would be 
safer, no doubt, if somebody would re- 
move the big tank at the City of Mexico. 
—New York World. 


AFTER taking another look at his pic- 
ture we can’t understand why Huerta 
should be so all-fired anxious to save his 
face.— Washington Herald. 


“Wo will be the next President of 
Mexico?"’ queries a valued contempo- 
rary. We haven't the slightest idea, but 
he has our sympathy.—Boston Transcript. 

WHERE the British geographers have 
probably made their mistake was in 
thinking that a Roosevelt river would 
behave like a normal river.—New York 
World. 

STANDARD OIL companies earn $40,- 
000,000 more per year now than before 
dissolutian—which shows what the De- 
partment of Justice can do in the way 
of advertising.— Wall Street Journal. 

Just because Upton Sinclair once lived 
a month on a nut diet it does not fol- 
low that the truth is demonstrated of 
the old saw: “‘Tell me what you eat and 
i'll tell you what you are ''—Kanesburg 
Jliuminator. 
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THE SNIPER. 
—Smith in the Chicago Tribune. 


DOoEs the State Department intend to 
arrange to bring Americans out of Colo- 
rado?—Pitisburg Chronicle-Telegraph 


IT does seem a pity to punish Upto 
Sinclair for silence when it is his very first 
offense.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Now that the Carnegie Commission 
has finished its inquest in the Balkans 
it might reconvene at Trinidad, Col— 
Springfie'd Republican. 


Ir Huerta’s power were crumbling 
when Mr. Wilson said it was, and isstil 
crumbling, what must it have been a 
the start!— Wall Street Journal. 


THAT quaint old expression, ‘If the 
worst comes to the worst,” probably 
refers to the possibility of a meeting 
between Villa and Huerta. — Bosion 
Transcript. 


“‘Doc’’ Cook expresses confidence that 
Colonel Roosevelt really did discover # 
new Brazilian river 1,000 miles loné. 
This should end discussion — New York 
World. 


Much stress is being put in Colorado 
upon the fact that the organizers of trol 
ble are non-residents. The mine-owners 
of course, have spent their whole lives it 
Colorado?—Springfield Republican. 
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' Bryan and inclined to favor 


minded, the German Govern- 


| have resorted to arbitration 
| before assuming open hostili- 


} must be shut out from the 
' sphere of practical polities.” 


- ence, takesthe same view, and, 
» Speaking of Huerta’s refusal 
} to salute the flag, remarks: 


h nary war. 
} foassure the felicity of the universe by its treaties of peace 
) and arbitration? 

no one at Washington dreamed for a moment of settling the 





















GERMAN CRITICISM OF 


NQUALIFIED CONDEMNATION of President Wilson 
and his Secretary of State is dealt out by almost all of 
the leading papers of Berlin and the great German 

industrial centers. War has been begun without sufficient rea- 
son, on the pretext of the Tampico affair, we are told. Why 
did not Mr. Bryan put into practise his favorite theory of ar- 
bitration rather than rush 
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NT 














OUR MEXICAN POLICY 


foretell how the theory he is adopting will turn out. The Wilson 
theory of managing Huerta has become thoroughly exposed in 
its falsity and certainly failed in moral success. The end makes 
a plainer display of the malignity of Huerta, the President of 
Mexico, than of the guileless wisdom of the President at Wash- 
ington, and the result is war.” 


The most extreme utterance of the German press is to be 
found in the Kélnische Volks 





hastily into what is sure to 
prove a bloody war, it is 
asked. Some papers charge , 
that self-interest lies at the 
root of our action, and say it 
is directed especially against 
the Germans, whose wares 
constitute 13 per cent. of 
Mexico’s imports. The or- 
gans under Government con- 
trol are particularly hard on 


Huerta, whom, we are re- 


ment had recognized. Thus 
we read in the Kdélnische 
Zeitung: 


“Huerta’s contention that 
the boat. from which he took 
the marines did not fly the 
American flag is quite worthy 
of notice, and certainly here 
was an incident in which 
State Secretary Bryan might 


ties. But, as he has prob- 


is often the case with others, 


In like manner the Ham- 


burger Nachrichten, a Bis- 








Zeitung, a popular and strong- 
ly Catholic organ, which calls 
upon Germany to intervene 
and urges the Spanish repub- 
the South to 
in crushing the vast Anglo- 
Saxon Republic of the North, 
while we 


lics of unite 


read the following 
the 
Neueste Nachrichten (Leipzig) : 


ferocious criticisms in 


**No one can fail to detect 
the absurdity and lying hy- 
pocrisy of the United States 
in their propositions of peace 
and of arbitration, while at 
the same time on a trifling 
pretext they immediately take 
the ‘Big Stick’ in hand. This 
is the bankruptey of their 
pacifism which ends in doing 
nothing but affix a moral 
stigma on the peoples who 
refuse to do everything that 


England and the United 
States desire. While we may 
have’ little sympathy with 


Mexico, no one can hail with 
enthusiasm the policy of ban- 
ditism pursued by the United 
States, whose sole aim is the 


possession of Mexico's oil- 
wells.”’ 
The great iron center of 





Essen has an organ, the Rhei- 





marckian organ of great influ- 


Mexicans? "’ 
U. 8S. GUNNER—" Oh, 
Huerta.” 


no, sir. 


“We do not wish to ex- 
amine too closely into the initiative taken by President Wilson. 
We will only remark that the incident of Tampico was not of 
sufficient importance to warrant him in undertaking a sangui- 
Was not the United States animated by a desire 


We see all the hypocrisy of the thing when 


affair of the flag by arbitration. As a matter of fact Roosevelt's 
‘Big Stick’ is once more seized and brandished.” 

“Of course,” says the Berliner Tageblatt, ‘our thought is for 
the safety of Germans living in Mexico, and next for our com- 
mercial interests. We demand that the compacts made at The 
Hague and at London with regard to the rights of neutrals in 
war by land and sea be observed.” The writer proceeds to 
remark that as in the case of Benton these rights have been 
Violated, ‘which is not to be wondered at when weakness and 


ooteequcnee hold the helm.” And the Frankfurter Zeitung 
eclares: 





“ . . 
The wise old proverb has again come true, that no man can 





“A SORT OF WAR.” 
PRESIDENT WILSON—*'I hope you are not shooting at my dear friends the 


We have strict orders only to aim at one 


nische Westfalische 
which raises its voice in in- 
dignation against the Wash- 


ington Government’s halting 


Zeitung, 


—Punch (London). E 

of arms destined to serve the 

purpose of Huerta, arms probably made in the foundries which 
lie in the basin of the Ruhr, and we read in this paper : 


‘‘The Government of Washington found out through a system 
of espionage only rivaled by that of the Greeks in the Balkan 
War that Huerta was expecting to receive a cargo of arms car- 
ried on a German steamer. These were intended to be used 
against the rebels, to check the insurrection which was raging 
against the Government of Huerta, who had been recognized by 
several of the Powers, and, among them, by Germany. Cer- 
many should certainly expostulate with Washington. The way 
in which war has broken out is remarkably like the commence- 
ment of the Hispano-American War. Ought not Spanish 
America to take a lesson from these events?” 


This paper talks with great assurance or ‘“‘the coming annex- 
ation of Mexico by the United States.” will thus 
“become an exclusive domain for American exploitation.”’ ‘‘ This 
will prove a great loss to the people of Europe.”’ ‘‘A wall will be 
built which will ensure their exclusion.” 

The (Berlin) looks 


Mexico 


Vossische Zeitung upon the Mexican 
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problem from quite another angle and hails the offer of the 
A. B. C. mediation as an incident of the largest significance, 
promising peace for Mexico as well as such consolidation of the 
Spanish-American republics as will conduce to the strength and 
tranquillity of the whole continent. Thus we read: 


“‘The great South-American A. B. C.—Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile—have offered their services toward arresting the unhappy 
conflict at present raging between the North-American Union 
and the most important State of Central America. The polit- 
ical world thus finds itself confronted by a new phase in the 
situation, the result of which depends upon the question whether 
the object arrived at can thus be attained. In any case, the 











A LESSON IN AMERICAN ASTRONOMY. 


Because Mexico would not do homage to the stars of the Union, 
Uncle Sam makes him see stars in broad daylight. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


course harmoniously taken by the three South-American Repub- 
lies is a favorable sign that the efforts of their statesmen in the 
last few years to establish friendly relations between these 
republics will at length be successful. The old dissensions which 
once or twice reached the point of threatening war have since 
given place to a temper of complete mutual confidence, but 
never till now have ended in united diplomatic action of such 
importance. It is the first time that the new friendship of the 
three States has been manifested with regard to an outside 
party, and this is the more noteworthy in that they have thus 
gained the full sympathy of all the other Spanish-American 
Republics.” 


The Socialist Vorwdrts (Berlin) cynically observes that the 
United States advocates this mediation scheme merely for the 
sake of gaining time to complete military preparations. Yet 
this paper is liberal enough to acknowledge that concerted 
action on the part of the Latin states is a good sign of politi- 
eal growth and development and an advance toward political 
maturity. To quote its words: 


“The scheme of mediation by the great South-American 
States is at present of merely Platonic significance, as Huerta 
clearly understands. The American Government with apparent 
alacrity agreed to this scheme, but without at all abandoning its 
imperialistic designs on Mexico. Such a scheme of mediation is 
particularly cdhvenient for Washington in that it gives time for 
the completion of military preparations, and the mobilization 
of the American regulars and volunteers will still be the work 
of weeks. Yet the intervention of the South-American States in 
a great political conflict is significant, for it shows that, even in 
South America, a sense of dignity and political independence is 
evidently increasing in the several States.” 

The critical tone of the non-official organs toward the United 
States is said in England and France to indicate the offense 
taken by German manufacturers at the comment of the Ameri- 
ean press on their country’s refusal to take part in the San 
Francisco Exposition. But the Government organs still main- 
tain a friendly feeling toward Washington, and the semi-official 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung says, in substance: 

The general press of our country must really be more guarded 
and reserved in its comment on the diplomacy and statesman- 
ship of President Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan. It is 
unjust, even nonsensical, to declare, as many of our editors 
have done, that Americans are trying to capture Mexico and 
thereby interfere with or damage German interests.—Transla- 
tions made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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THE MEXICAN SOLDIER 
Te CHIEF ELEMENT in the armies of Huerta ani 


Carranza, says Mr. Luigi Barzini in a letter from Mexie 

to the Corriere della Sera (Milan), is Indian. The officers 
are Spanish and half-breed, but the men who do the fighting 
are the aborigines, forced into the ranks without physic) 
examination or military training. But the Indian loves th 
fight, even tho he be armed only with bow and arrow. As, 
matter of fact, the trained and drilled army of Porfirio Diaz, we 
are told, has well-nigh vanished, and standards of military dis 
cipline have degenerated. ‘‘ According to official statisties the 
gross number of men killed during the rebellion of three years 
has amounted to 16,000.’”’ All kinds of recruits, by the law of 
compulsory military service, are enrolled in the ranks. Even 
prisoners from the jails are enlisted, and if any one of tlie upper 
or mercantile class is averse to service in the camp he is per. 
mitted to pay an Indian to take his place. But generally the 
Indians are corralled into the barracks. This writer vives an 
almost humorous altho painful description of what he calls “an 
enlistment of recruits’’: 


‘A variety of uniforms may be seen on the soldiers of Huerta, 
gray or white, worn and dirty. Some of the men wear coolie 
hats, others the German helmet, while the French military shako 
is also to be seen. Each of the successive revolutionary gover- 
ments survives in these hat relics. And in the midst of thes 
regulars, carefully guarded, are the Indian soldiers of Huerta. 
They wear no uniform, but their head-dress is an immense pointed 
hat of straw. Among them are seen boys and old men, and all 
march along in close irregular disorder like sheep in a thunder- 
storm. After the rear-guard follow a kerd of women— wives of 
the corralled recruits, who will not leave their husbands. With 
their black tresses, their shoulders covered with some red fabric, 
their arms bare to the armpits and raised high to support the 
strange burdens they carry on their heads, they advance at a 
run for fear of being left behind. Here and there a woman 
earries a baby on her back. And they glide and dodge through 
the vehicles in the street with an expression of vague anxiety on 
their mahogany faces.” 


The actual process of enlistment is thus described: 


**At length the column halts before the jail. The prisoners 
stand in rows surrounded by soldiers. Then an old gentleman, 
after giving orders to the officers, approaches the captives and 
addresses them in a short, fatherly address as follows: ‘My 
children, don’t be afraid, no one will hurt you; you are not pris 
oners, you are volunteers. Act fairly and all will turn out well. 
Do you understand?’ And the column pursues its way, and 
disappears in some military depot. This is the way enlistments 


are accomplished. The number of men required are corralled, F gontene 


they learn they are volunteers, and there the ceremony ends.” 


Mexico her independence in 1824 do not enter battle like 
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European or United States troops. The “‘sniping’’ now going 
on at Vera Cruz and Tampico is a typically Indian method o F 


warfare. The Indians never fight in a solid column. 


‘“‘The Indian fights after his own fashion; his tactics are primi 


tive. Indian soldiers never move in a body. The groups o f 


fighters are detached, and the character of guerrilla independence 
appears in their gombats, whose mobility is amazing. One 
general, retreating with 400 men, traversed 300 miles in ten days 
in a march through a desert region from the American frontier 
to Torreon. One dry biscuit suffices for an Indian’s daily ration. 
He keeps up with the trot of a horse for a whole day. In al 
cumstances where the white man would perish from hunger ani 
thirst, he finds all he needs. In the most desolate deserts he 
cuts down the pitahaya cactus which grows solitary on the sant 
of northern Mexico and raises its thorny green column on high. 
This the soldier lays on the ground, lights a fire at each end of 
pierces a hole in the middle, and the sap, driven out by the heal, 
pours through the aperture and furnishes a sweetish but nov 
ishing drink.” 
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His cruelties 
and shameful barbarities are largely due to the influence of 
pulque, says Mr. Barzini: 


much stronger than the juice of the pitahaya. 


“The Mexican soldier smells the presence of water like a 
horse, needs no shelter from the sun, runs for 30 miles under 
the burden of 400 cartridges. Defeated, he vanishes from the 
field; as a victor he revenges himself on the conquered for all he 
has undergone. A captured town largely destroys the benefit 
of victory. So long as he can get a drop of pulque the victors go 
drunk. No discipline can persuade the Mexican fighter that the 
pillage of wine-cellars and bars is not a right to be claimed in 
legitimate warfare. His conscience is primitive, and he finds 
that here is the sole reward of his triumph. One article of 
Mexico’s military code is that drunkenness in time of war is 
punishable by death. But it is impossible to carry this out. 
How could a commander massacre his own battalions the day 
after a victory! The consequence appears in scenes of horror. 
The drunken Mexican is gloomy and ferocious. He loses the 
chivalric generosity of his nature; he becomes reckless, taciturn, 
and violent. Those unjustifiable massacres we read of are ordered 
in an hour of drunkenness.”—Translations made for Tur LitTER- 
ary Dicest. 





RUSSIA’S FROZEN INFERNO 


ANTE’S HELL in its frozen circle does not appear to 
be more hideous, more appalling as a place of torture, 
than the Siberian deserts on the Arctic Ocean where 

Russian political prisoners are condemned to dwell. The exiles 

either die or linger on in a crippled condition under unendurable 

So we learn, at least, from such sections of the 

Russian press as dare, or are for a time permitted, to speak of 

the Government’s punitive efforts. In recent years, after the 

abortive revolution of 1905-1906, the cruel punishments inflicted 
upon those who dare voice their protest against the divine right 
of the Czar are described as becoming more and more unbear- 
able. Stories of Russian prison atrocities appear now and then 


_ inthe European and American press, but Russian organs rarely 
/ touch upon this subject, as any attempt in this direction means 
| confiscation, suppression, and the imprisonment of the editor. 


There are, however, a couple of courageous Russian publications 
which venture to lift the cover and show to the world the condi- 
tions under which political offenders live in prison and in exile. 
The Stoikaya Mysl, a labor organ of St. Petersburg, nearly every 
issue of which is confiscated, prints this: 


“The political exiles in Siberia have made a curious observa- 
tion upon those of their comrades who served their hard-labor 
sentences in the Orloff prison. Among them many are incapaci- 
tated for work because of permanent boldily injuries received 
in the prison. A suspicion arose whether maiming was not the 
usual result of the Orloff hard-labor régime. A census was taken 
of all the former inmates of the Orloff prison who are now in 
Siberia, some in prisons, some in exile. It appeared that not a 
single one could be found who had not been maimed in the prison 
i some form or another. 

“This is a bare fact. It seems almost incredible. It is im- 
possible in any other country, but here, among us, it is nothing 
out of the ordinary, every-day life. If it does attract attention, 
It is only by the perfection with which the ‘job’ is done: uni- 
versal maiming, without a single exception—such ‘clean work’ 
hot every jailer is capable of turning out, even among us. But 
there the interest ends. The very maiming of political prisoners 
has long become a system. 

e Of late foreign countries are becoming more or less acquainted 
with this side of our prison and exile ‘methods.’ Public opinion 
of western Europe and America reacts upon our prison horrors 

: by mass protests, in which the most eminent social and 
Political workers, representatives of science, literature, and art, 
take part. But what is being done with regard to it here, 
among us? 

“It would be a gross perversion of truth to say. that the innu- 
merable ‘feats’ of our jailers pass unnoticed by us, that they do 
hot call forth protests, net only from those who are being tor- 
tured—and to whom these protests not infrequently cost new 
tortures and even life—but also from the masses. The events 
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which followed the tragic end of Yegor Sazonoff (who killed 
the notorious Plehve and committed suicide by drinking poison 
rather than submit to flogging), whose death was a protest 
against the indescribable horrors which characterize our politica! 
hard-labor prisons, speak for themselves. 

‘*Abroad our prison system is pictured in all its terrors, which 
make every one who has a heart and a mind shudder. But to 
a foreigner the prison tortures and maimings of the political 
prisoners are seen without the general background, which we 
ean see. . . . To us the prison tortures, no matter how dreadful 
and revolting they are of themselves, are in reality but mere 
details of general Russian life.”’ 


After political offenders have served their hard-labor or prison 
sentences they are exiled to some remote places in Siberia, v. here 
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A PROSPECTIVE STOMACH-ACHE. 
UNcLE SaM—‘I can eat this Mexican dish all right, but can I 
digest it?” —Humanité (Paris). 


they live in dire poverty and misery until they succumb to dis- 
ease or die by their own hand. The Ryeich (St. Petersburg 
thus describes Siberian exile: 


‘*During the last years of ‘suppression and pacification’ the 
whole of eastern Siberia has been going through a period of ex- 
tensive ‘involuntary colonization.’ Political exile is assuming 
such considerable proportions that its comparison with the 
peasant colonization is no exaggeration. On the contrary, the 
peasant colonization often decreases, while political exile grows 
and grows not only numerically, but also territorially. The old 
places of exile are not sufficient, and ‘politicals’ are being sent 
farther and farther north and compelled to live in most desolate 
places, of which many, owing to total absence of roads and 
people, are cut off from the rest of the world, and where exiles 
without independent means are threatened with slow death 
from starvation.” 


One of the new places where the Czar sends his critics is in 
71° north latitude, 80 miles from the Arctic Ocean. The Ryetch 
thus pictures it: 


‘‘Amid the woodless, bare, absolutely uninhabited, frozen 
marshes, almost on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, a few miserable 
huts are standing. This is the hamlet of Russkoye Ustiye, which 
is included, by order of the Police Department, in the region of 
political exile. All around is an immense northern desert; there 
is no dwelling for hundreds of miles; and only six hundred miles 
away is situated a little village, Ust-Yansk. There is, of course, 
no mail in this forgotten place, as there is no regular communica- 
tion with the outside world. Everything depends on chance; if 
the post happens to arrive by some accident, the mail comes too; 
if not, a year or two pass without mail. Indeed, there is no one 
to communicate with the rest of the world. Only the savage 


aborigines live there, who know nothing, and do not care to 
know, about the world. 

“‘Nine months does the extremely severe winter last there. 
During those months the people become weaned from sun- 
light, which, as it appears, is a mere pale and cold streak of light, 
which lasts only for an hour or two at mid-day, and after that 
the long polar night settles again, the gravelike stillness of which 
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is disturbed only by the roar of the ogean and the raging snow- 
storm.” 


The few inhabitants of this region live in a state of savagery. 
In the words of the writer, 


“Christianity is absolutely unknown there; there is not a single 
physician; a literate man is an unusual phenomenon; the general 
mode of life strikes one by its hopeless backwardness—even such 
a simple thing as a lamp still being unknown there. And this 
place the Department of Police has included in the region of 
political exile! It is clear that an exile can not earn anything 
there, and .if he will not die from starvation, he will lead the 
bitterest of lives. It may be prophesied that this place of 
exile will yield an enormous percentage of suicides.”’—Transla- 
tions made for Tue Literary Diacest. 





CHINA’S RETURN TO AUTOCRACY 


ESPOTISM is China’s natural form of government, and 
1D it ‘‘will never be successful under any other,’ says an 
anonymous writer in The Round Table (London), a non- 
partizan and impartial organ of opinion. This writer is speaking 
especially of Yuan Shi Kai, nominally the Provisional President 
of the Republic, but practically 
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a dynasty. In his opening speech before the Council Yup 
thus described his position: 






‘“‘T am advanced in years and served the Manchu dynasty fg 
a generation: I had already gained an undeserved reputatigg 
in the world and was in peaceful retirement at my country-~segt, 
What was it that induced me to emerge from seclusion? Becang 
I wished to save my countrymen and my own posterity from 
falling into slavery, and to avert crowning disaster. To accom 
plish this result, we must all be prepared to make some sacrifigg, 
even as, to use a homely illustration, I must sacrifice tea-leayes 
for my cup of tea. History will judge our efforts rightly, and 
we may ignore the calumnies of our contemporaries. Reforms 
must, indeed, be taken in hand: under the Manchus abuses had 
reached their zenith and I sought to improve the administration, 
After my retirement from office I little dreamed that a few short 
years of evil government would bring things to their present 
pitch, when insensate doctrines of communism are propagated 
and our country is fast reduced to the level of the brutes. No 
nation can change its habits on a sudden, any more than one 
can change the order of the seasons or turn day into night, 
India under the British retains the time-honored turhan, and 
Japan, despite its ardor for reform, has not abandoned the 
wooden clogs for boots. What China needs beyond anything is 
a strong central government, for of what avail are laws when the 
nation lacks cohesion? Foreign legal authorities have well 
said that a State does not require 






















the Dictator of China. In giving 
a description of the mind and views 
of the President, prospects 
of holding the provinces together, 
of maintaining place in 
power, and the nature of his rela- 
tions with Japan, this writer, 
says the editor of The Round Table, 
with authority, 
long residence 


his 


his 


speaks after a 
in China, where 
he acquired a full knowledge of 


the language, literature, and his- 








a system of law at its inception: 
what is essential is a strong cen- 
tral authority.” 
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tory. He describes the President ; 
as astute, unscrupulous, and “Very different from the popu fj) ™ountai: 
powerful, and this judgment is lar conception of a President is }} feet, 6,3: 
borne out by Yuan’s opening —_ Shi Kai. He alae absolute feet high 
‘ : : ictator, whose whim is law and Travel 
speech before the Council of A FINANCIAL NIGHTMARE. who has no ambition to su <i 
Government in 1913, a body he Tue ForeiGN INcusus—“ Why don’t you get up and try to be a round himself with worthy officials BY@YS = ™ 
had formed after dissolving Par- ™#??” 2 : His net enmeshes all and sundry, ff that the 
Hiament and “all grades of self. <qlotck?w0m Beweamu—"Wll, got off my chest and sive me «and his creatures fill overy pot fl enery 
: Roa era ° a As they are all mediocrities, no ing was 
governing bodies in China.” The decision ean be taken without 
Council was created because Yuan, like Napoleon on election reference to his arbitrament. China is now a despotism and rer el 
to the Consulate, wished to keep up still hanging the republican the republican theory is honored in the breach. An autocrat toad. B 


sign. The make-up of the new Government is thus described: 

“Yuan, having definitely made himself dictator, had next to 
bring into existence some body which could relieve him of the 
sole burden of responsibility, while remaining completely under 
his control. The cabinet has ceased to count as a factor in the 
situation, since every order emanates from the President’s palace. 
For the sake of satisfying public opinion, however, it was essen- 
tial to entrust the task of preparing the constitution and of 
revising the organization of Parliament to some nominally 
independent body. Consequently Yuan decided to establish 
the Council of Government, through which he intends to govern 
until such time as a new legislature is in being. A certain number 
of members of Parliament is included in this body, but care has 
been taken to find places for none who is not an enthusiastic 
supporter of the President. It consists of eighty-three council- 
ors, eight appointed by the President, ten by the cabinet, ten 
representing the various ministries, two representing the judica- 
ture, and forty-six from the provinces, besides four from Mon- 
golia, two from Tibet, and one from Kokonor. In other words, 
Yuan is creating a system of administration which Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao [one of the most distinguished of Chinese scholars and 
editor of the magazine Justice] aptly called ‘Enlightened Des- 
potism,’ a republic without the people.” 


The Japanese press and the cartoonists of the Tokyo Puck 
have accused Yuan of aspiring to a crown and desiring to found 


holds the reins, Parliament is dead, and the cabinet a super §tiful cas 


fluous appendage. Every measure, great or small, emanates B heretofoy 
from the palace of the President: the members of the cabinel Bi, .... 
sit like the relatives of the corpse at a funeral service, receiv- ib gor 
ing their emoluments with nonchalant ease: the cabinet pro railroad - 
vides a comfortable sinecure for a reposeful old age. made t« 

““But let the President remember the example of that greatBirains 
man, ‘the First Emperor,’ whose ambitious schemes founded 4 will be t 
united China (in a.p. 221). Yet, because the whole power was eet ¢ 


concentrated in his hands, rebellion broke out in many diree- 
tions and the fabric collapsed after his death. Does not this 
show the impracticability of absolute rule? Even granted that 
Yuan exceed that emperor in ability (a bold assumption), such 
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a government will remain unstable to the end. Wild rumors are I develope 
rising in swarms arid the body politic is smitten with a murrall. Chicago 
The venomous theory is instilled that this nation needs a sidering 








absolute ruler, as if the government of a State could be changed 
like the sign-board of a butcher who sells sheep’s head to-day 
and dog’s meat to-morrow.” 
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But the writer in The Round Table praises the consistency and 
firmness of Yuan’s administration. He has united the North 
and South, raised a foreign loan, improved the administratio 
of justice, and ‘‘despite all the threats of his enemies and opp” 
nents, Yuan has secured the dictatorship and will retain it * 
long as he lives.” 
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T TOOK THE LAW, backed by public opinion, to make 
the railroads begin the use of electricity in and around our 
great cities, but that the railroads have taken kindly to it 

may be seen from the fact that they are voluntarily extending 
there electrified zones. Now we see another voluntary change 
from steam to electricity, on an isolated section of a transconti- 
nental road, crossing the Rockies. And instead of a level stretch 
like the 33 miles of electrified track between New York and Stam- 
‘ford, Connecticut, it will be 440 miles long and will cross three 


mountain ridges, 4,170 


OVER THE ROCKIES BY 





ELECTRICITY 


pected savings in maintenance due to the electric locomotive, 
the traffic capacity of the road is to be much enhanced. 
“Tt is planned to have the new locomotives capable of hauling 
a gross train-load of 2,500 tons on a one-per-cent. grade at a 
speed of 15 to 20 miles per hour, whereas the steam-locomotives 
now in use on the Montana divisions haul only 1,650 tons at a 
speed of from 8 to 10 miles per hour, and the rate is not uniform. 
Further economies are to be gained by the use of electric braking 
on down grades, with regeneration of power for use by ascending 
trains. It is figured that when the entire 440 miles of line are 
electrified, 60 clectric locomotives will handle the normal traffic, 
compared with 82. steam- 
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ways realized, perhaps, 
that the wild and gorgeous 
scenery they were enjoy- 
jing was a cause of enor- 
mous expense to the rail- 
road. But now the beau- 
tiful cascades that have 


heretofore been busy cut- 








locomotives. 

“Wages will be saved 
through the reduction of 
overtime work on the part 
of delayed train crews, and 
by the purchase of energy 
from the Montana Power 
Company at a reported 
price of about five mills 
per kilowatt-hour; the 
problem of power-supply 
will be greatly simplified, 
leaving the transportation 











: matters of the road freer 
lng gorges to baffle the to receive the attention of 
railroad - builder will be its officials. No fewer than 
made to help pull the  *~™ — The Railway Age ig aes nib plants of the ecom- 
trains, and the scenery MOUNTAINOUS PORTION OF THE ROAD TO BE ELECTRIFIED. pany will serve the rail- 
; as road, and the danger of an 


will be transformed from a hindrance to an assistant. Engineers 
expect that the change will save money and improve service, 
and the company is spending many millions on it. Says The 
Electrical Review and Western Electrician (Chicago, April 18): 


“No more important steam-railroad electrification has been 
developed in recent years in this country than that of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad in Montana, con- 
sidering the abolition of the present motive power from the 
standpoint of operating efficiency. The company’s engineers 
estimate that electrification will save at least 25 per cent. in 
operating costs, and it is a foregone conclusion that the quality 
ol service in this mountainous region will be vastly improved 
by the change. The substitution of electricity will do away with 
the haulage of coal, at once releasing a large number of coal- 
cars for revenue service. Coal-storage yards will be unnecessary; 
Water-tanks will be abolished; and it is likely that the length of 
freight divisions will be increased from the present length of 
100 to a maximum of 200 miles. Engine failures, due to poor 
water, with resulting train delays and heavy repair 


coal and bad 


b 


ills, are likely to decrease greatly, and in addition to the ex-. 





extende? interruption of service will be remote. Poles cut 
from the railroad company’s own timber lands will be used in 
power distribution. It is expected that the first 113 miles 


of line, from Deer Lodge to Three Forks, across the Rocky 
Mountains, will be completed by the end of the present year, and 
that 16 electric locomotives will be in use on this section of the 
road. The entire project will cost about $8,000,000, and the 
results of the electrification are being awaited by all the northern 
transcontinental lines with keen interest.” 


Among further published details of the St. Paul’s electrification 
is the announcement that: : 


“The trolley system of transmission has been decided upon 
as more practicable than the third rail. The storage-battery 
plan, it is considered, never has worked satisfactorily for long 
distances, and the weight of the storage plant is too great. The 
trolley system is considered better also because of the lessened 
danger compared with the third rail. .In case of heavy spow in 
the mountains, moreover, the third rail would be buried and use- 
less, while the trolley-wire will be high up, and, by reason of its 
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smallness, little likely to suffer from the weight or depth of 
snow.” 


Still more interesting is the information, briefly noted above, 
that the trains will themselves generate some of the electric 
power. To quote an authoritative statement: 


‘*A conspicuous and striking feature of the new system will 
be the added economy worked by employment of locomotives 
of a special type such that power may be generated by trains 
descending grades to assist in pulling other trains up. The trav- 
eler, therefore, not only may know that the beautiful scenery 
about, in the shape of waterfalls and rivers, is pulling him 
through the mountains, but that his own train, coasting down- 
grade, actually is helping to bring the next freight- or passenger- 
train up the other side of the hill! 

“This is to be accomplished by application of the principle 
that a motor reversed becomes a generator. The locomotives 
will be so constructed that on reaching the top of a grade the 
engineer may brake his 
train downhill by revers- 
ing the motor, the air- 
brakes to be used only in 
case of emergency. This 
changing of the motor in 
the locomotive will trans- 
form it at once into a 
dynamo, which will be 
operated by the weight of 
the train as it descends the 
mountain. Thus will be 
generated the same quan- 
tity of electricity as the — From “ The Railway Age Gazette” 
motor would consume in PROFILE OF ST. PAUL ROAD IN 
pulling the same load up- 
hill. This current will be fed into the trolley-wire above, to be 
added to its store of energy.” 

The electric energy will, of course, be taken from the mountain 
streams in the country traversed by the road. As one writer 
remarks: 

‘**Millions and millions of horse-power, to measure the energy 
in man’s puny way, are at work among the hills, doing nothing 
but carving out the gorges. It has been estimated that there 
is enough water-power running to waste in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and in the Cascades to operate every mile of railroad 
west of a line drawn north and south through the center of 
the State of Montana and north of a line drawn from the 
southern border of Colorado to the Pacifie coast!” 

There are to be at least seven great power-plants, and the power 
will be delivered at seven points between Harlowton, Montana, 
and Avery, Idaho, the termini of the electric zone. According 
to The Employees’ Magazine of this road, it is expected that 
there will eventually be developed about 100,000 horse-power, 
‘‘and that the energy from all the plants will be connected and 








form one tremendous reservoir of electrical energy from whic) 
may be drawn any amount of power necessary to operate th, 
railway.’’ This editor.has something to say of the advantages 
of the new system of special interest to his readers: 





‘To the engineer who has had to contend with the diffictlti, 
incident to steam-locomotives in all their various phases tly 
prospect of electrical propulsion must seem ideal, since ej 
weather holds no terrors and there is no danger from frozen Pipes, f 
frost in the fire-box or the boiler, and leaky flues, cracked gid 
sheets, disabled crown sheets and broken grates have no play 
in the electrical vocabulary. It seems probable that the oil-cay f 
and monkey-wrench will be known only in the inspection-pit an 
the repair-shop.”’ 





THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE PETROLEUM OUTPUT- 
In the year 1900 this country was producing over 63 million 


a: 


barrels of petroleum, Lag 
year the output had rise 
to no fewer than 2» 
millions. In other words 
it has nearly quadrupled 
in thirteen years. This 
we are told by a write 
in Oildom (Bayonne, New 
Jersey), is due largely 
to increased demani 
caused by the consump 


REGION TO BE ELECTRIFIED. 


tors. Thirteen years awh 


the production was barely equal to the present demand for 
gasoline, without considering any other oil products. The industry 
has made similar rapid expansions in many other directions o 
even greater importance than the great production. We read: 


tion of gasoline in mo-f 





‘“Thirteen years ago there was a comparatively small demani>} 
for gasoline. The demand for this valuable and high-priced 
commodity in very large proportions is of recent origin. Thusfh 


in 1913 the number of automobiles in use totaled 1,127,940, com- 
pared with 522,939 in 1911. . . . It is variously estimated that 
the number of gasoline-engines in use to-day totals 3,000,00 
engines. Similar expansions in other directions may also le 
noted; perhaps one of the most important is the automobile 
lubricant trade, which has been developed enormously withit 
the last few years. Another advance that has been rapid within 
the past ten years is the trade devoted to road material 
and road oils, a trade that has followed in the wake of th 
automobile. A 

‘‘In reviewing the production figures it is gratifying to note 
that the Pennsylvania grade oils, which take in the fields of New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and southeastern Ohio, 
















































WHERE ELECTRICITY WILL REPLACE STEAM: TRAIN ENTERING THE ROCKIES IN MONTANA ON A STEEP GRADE. 
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made a slight gain over 1912, notwithstanding that Pennsylvania 
State shows a small decline. The Lima-Indiana field shows a 
small decline, but not enough to affect earnings of pipe-lines. 
Illinois shows a decline of over 6,000,000 barrels during the 
year. It is gratifying to note that the State of Kentucky shows 
asmall increase over 1912, and Kansas-Oklahoma, an increase of 
nearly 12,000,000 barrels.” 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
DEAF ? 


HALL WE CONTINUE to give expensive educations to 
the deaf, to fit them to engage in life’s battle, and then 
nl A deaf 
7 O88 a man, Jerry Albert Pierce, writing in The Volta Review (Washing- 
heeail thaf, 00, May) on ‘The Economic Efficiency of the Deaf,” 
ls 3,000,008 plains that many deaf persons are discouraged and disheartened 
nay also be 
automobile 
yusly within 
rapid within 
vd material f 
wake of the specially trained for something else. 
Pierce calls the ‘‘normal class”’ look upon the deaf, he says, as 


“he industry 
lirections fF 
We read: 





nall demand 


high-priced refuse to admit them to the contest as equals? 


com- 


» by the attitude assumed toward them, perhaps unconsciously, 
by many of their hearing neighbors. It is taken for granted that 
/a deaf man is incompetent to engage in any but a very small 


number of inexpert occupations, altho he may have been 


Members of what Mr. 





ring to noee.. : Jt tees : 
ying to Nolte sociological curiosities and not as human beings. 
fields of New 


astern Ohio, fF 
» of normal children; then they feel that they have done their 
duty. 
deaf man naturally expects to live a few years after he finishes 
school. The writer goes on: 





They spend 






more money for the education of the deaf than they do for that 






They do not take into consideration the fact that the 






_ “Up to within twenty years ago the condition of deafness in 
infaney or very early childhood was universally connected with 
i dumbness. The two defects were so synonymous that even at 
the present time the words ‘deaf’ and ‘dumb’ are quite often 
used interchangeably. One speaks of a ‘deaf and dumb’ man 
Without taking the trouble to discover whether or not the man 
#8 dumb. Deaf people are still referred to as ‘mutes,’ altho 
4 great many of them are as fluent speakers as the hearing. 
“Civilization has at the present time two distinct classes of 
the deaf. The deaf and dumb are one division, and the deaf and 
not dumb comprise the other. However, through the reluctance 
of the normal class to note the difference, those of the deaf who 
can speak and ‘read the lips’ still share in the difficulties that 
surround the deaf and dumb. This is hardly fair. . . . There 
8a vast difference between the deaf-mute and the speaking 
deaf man. The former is the type most common and the one 
that gives to the normal man his ideas of deafness in the human 
being. The latter class has among its members men and women 
who are doing really big things and who are competing upon 
almost equal terms with the hearing themselves. Among the 
deaf-mute class we find those people who are content to be as 
they are, who believe that the ‘problem of the deaf’ is best 
solved among themselves, and who consider intermarriage of the 
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deaf not only permissible but necessary. The ‘semi-mutes,’ or 
speaking deaf, are those whose object in life is to obliterate their 
physical defect to the greatest possible extent. They are the 
iconoclasts of the ‘tribe.’ They, as a rule, are utterly opposed 
to intermarriage; they struggle in active competition with the 
hearing in the arts and professions and are by no means social 
outeasts. If the normal man could realize this difference fully 
and without hesitation, 90 per cent. of the troubles now encoun- 
tered by the deaf would be removed, or at any rate be in a 
position to be rapidly remedied. ..... . 

“It is the common fault of sociologists to consider members 
of a particular class as being alike in all respects, physically and 
mentally. They do not stop to think that deafness, blindness, 
insanity, and the like are accidental characteristics, and that, 
with the exception of their one peculiarity, defectives are very 
much like ordinary mortals.”’ 


The deaf man has even certain advantages over his hearing 
brother, Mr. Pierce asserts. Chief among these his ability to 
concentrate would be of great aid in economic competition if 
more generally recognized. In large offices, in the chemical 
laboratory, in statistical work, or in any branch of activity 
where communication is not an absolute necessity, the deaf man 
is unexcelled. Another characteristic which the writer hesitates 
to class altogether as an advantage is that the deaf look upon 
Their 


Their lives, even during early childhood, are satu- 


life more earnestly than the hearing. minds mature 
younger. 
rated with the knowledge of imperfection and of the necessity of 
struggling. Filled with pent-up instincts, their inability to grat- 
ify these longings leaves an ineffaceable mark upon their brains 
and, indirectly, upon their actions. To quote again: 

*“To really understand what a deaf man is one must look at 
him from the deaf man’s viewpoint. To do otherwise is to share 
in the already biased and illogical opinion held by the average 
hearing man, who takes the deaf-mute as his subject. That the 
deaf are better thinkers and more serious-minded men and 
women is true. These characteristics are the result of deafness 
itself, and not of the artificial handicaps or peculiarities incident 
to our social life. When a child becomes infected with some 
disease serious enough to destroy its auditory organs, it is deaf. 
It is not dumb, and does not become so until its voeal organs are 
so atrophied by disuse that they are too weak to perform their 
functions. This is caused primarily by the carelessness and 
ignorance of the people with whom it comes in contact. It is 
not its fault, but that of its environment. ...... 

‘*The chief reason why the deaf are inaggressive and incapable 
of making acquaintances easily is that they are none too sure of 
their reception. They do not know what will happen to them if 
they attempt the unexpected. They are as sensitive to rebuff 
as any other human beings and, after a few attempts to prove 
their equality, often decide upon a course of non-resistance. 
They receive actual discouragement at every turn, and, instead 
of being helped, they are pitied. ...... 

‘‘The writer has on several occasions applied for positions in 
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his own profession—chemistry—and nearly every time has been 
refused employment because of his deafness. One time he read 
the lips of his prospective employer so readily that the latter did 
not know of his defect. The position was given to him and 
frantically taken back five minutes later when the writer vol- 
untarily explained that he was unable to hear a sound. He had 











Photas by courtesy of Philip D. Wilson. 


** WIGGLETAILS "’ IN THE WONDER CAVE. 
But a college professor informs us that each one is ‘‘a complex 


parallel growth of elongated and curved rhombohedrons.” 











been accepted as an expert chemist and as a potentially valuable 
employee and then declined because ‘no one had ever heard of a 
deaf chemist. It was not only unusual, but impossible.’ 

“The ‘unusual’ occupations are the ones that will in time make 
an opening in the world for the deaf. They are ‘unusual’ now 
merely because this class of people is just beginning to rise. 
There was a time when all occupations were ‘unusual’ for them, 
and they were, with few exceptions, as much objects of charity 
idiots are now. Later on shoemaking, mattress-making, 
printing, paper-hanging, painting, and baking were grudgingly 
given to them as possible fields of endeavor, and now such trades 
are considered to be the only legitimate ones. Among the 
speaking and lip-reading deaf are found a few pioneers who broke 
the boundary set for deaf-mutes and became architects, land- 
scape-gardeners, real-estate brokers, druggists, writers, and even 
superintendents and managers of factories. From all reports, 
they are doing well. They seem to be more successful than 
if they had taken heed to the advice of tradition, speaking 
through its high priests, the educators of the deaf. ...... 

“The deaf need no list of occupations for them to choose from. 
With the exception of telephone-operator, there is practically no 
trade or profession in which they could not make some headway. 
It depends entirely upon the individual ability of the man, his 
previous education, and upon whether or not he can speak and 
read the lips. ...... 

*“More and more young deaf people are doing these things. 
It is hard for them now, just as it has always been hard for 
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pioneers, but as their numbers increase a better understanding of 
their ability will be had and things will be better. . . a 

“The deaf do not ask for special privileges, but they qo 
demand an equal chance. The speaking deaf man does not ap- 
preciate being classed as a deaf-mute, and the deaf-mute does 
not enjoy being placed in the same category with idiots. He js 
fairly broad-minded himself, and asks for something other thay 
ignorant prejudice from the normal. A cranky, impatient hear. 
ing man once asked a deaf man how he ever managed to liye 
without ears. The deaf man replied with another question, 
‘How do you manage to live with such a mean disposition?’ 
This illustrates a point not generally recognized in this connec. 
tion: that the absence of one thing gives to the deaf a better 
opportunity to develop others. It is the law of compensation 
all over again.” 





COPPER-MINERS FIND A WONDER 
CAVE 


NE OF THE WORLD'S natural 


caverns was casually uncovered the other day by 


most remarkable 


miners in the employ of a company in Shattuck, Arizona, 
Its domed interior looks like the rotunda of a cathedral, and it 
is lined with erystals and coral-like formations that make it 
glitter like a fairy palace. Other similar caverns have been 
opened in the Bisbee district. In one of the older portions of 
the Copper Queen Mine one of these has become famous locally 
as the auditorium in which a large fraternal organization met 
Another 
eavern brought to light more recently in the same mine has been 


in solemn conclave in the earlier days of the camp. 


transported almost entire to the Museum of Natural Histor 
in New York. 
insignificant before the one more recently opened. 


But both of these and others of less renown are 
Philip D. 
Wilson, geologist in the employ of the Calumet and Arizona 
Mining Co., writes in The Engineering and Mining Journal 


(New York): 


“Tt was first discovered by a drift on the 300-foot level which 
fortuitously struck it in its lowest and in a central point. A drift 
a few feet on either side would have passed beneath it and have 
left it perhaps unknown for years. In shape it is a huge lens 
approximately following the bedding planes of the enclosing 
limestone at an inclination of about 35° and it is roughly circular 
in horizontal projection. Its upper extremity is 172 feet above 
the 300-foot level, and the diameter of its cireular projection is 
340 feet. The vertical distance between roof and floor where its 
height is greatest has been roughly estimated at 80 feet. 

‘‘One’s first impression of this great cavern, now electric 
lighted, with its stalactite-studded dome, is that of the shadowy 
interior of a Gothic cathedral. Close examination reveals 
myriad forms of calcite, crystalline and amorphous, with all its 
vagaries of structure and color. It is apparent from the strue- 
ture that a lime-impregnated solution has filled portions of the 
cavern subsequent to the original formation of the stalactites 
and stalagmites; left its quota of mineral as arborescent, coral- 
like deposits on the stalagmites, and afterward drained away. 
In many cases a second generation of stalagmites has formed, 
and in places there is evidence that this alternation of aerial 





: 





and subaqueous deposition has taken place several times f 
A unique occurrence is shown in the first, that at the left, of 


the accompanying photographs. 


Known in local mine pat § 


lance as ‘calcite wiggletails,’ these curious serpentine growths, f 


ranging from \¢ to 1% inch in diameter, emanate from the lime 
stone hanging wall in the most amazing spirals and volutes 0 
shoot out at every conceivable angle. Each one, as deseribed 
by Prof. Alexander H. Phillips, of Princeton University, seems 10 
be a complex parallel growth of elongated and curved rhot- 
bohedrons. 

“Directly beneath the cave is a zone of boulders and detritus 
cemented with calcite, and below that again is a huge irregulat 
mass of siliceous breccia. The breccia zone extends to within 
few feet of the 700-foot level, where it rests on a sill of granite 
porphyry of great lateral extent and variable thickness. Through 
out the detritus zone and the mass of siliceous breccia a 
scattered shoots of high-grade copper and lead-silver ore. As 
sociated with this breccia are found several rare minerals uniglt 
to the Shattuck, most noteworthy of which is a deposit of 
rare copper-lead vanadate. ...... 
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“Several conjectures have been ad- 
vanced to explain the origin of this 
cavern. It is probable that the shrink- 
age contingent upon the solidification and 
eooling of the intrusive mass shattered 
and opened the rock mass for a great dis- 
tance above it. This left a large open 
space easily accessible to acid meteoric 
waters which enlarged the cavity to its 
present size and left it ready for the ealei- 
um earbonate.” 





A COUNTRY THAT 
GROWS MECHANICS 


AMENTS are heard from time to 

time from builders of machinery 
the 
skilled inechanies and the discouraging 


inadequate supply of 


over 


outlook for future needs. Various means 





4) 





are being used to forestall future short- 
age, but, according to Mr. W. Osborne, 





ROOF AND FLOOR OF CAVERN; 


THE MINER'S FIGURE SHOWS ITS SIZE. 








The 
(New York, April 30), there is not much reason for discourage- 


who writes in American Machinist 


ment after all. No reputable concern has yet had to dis¢on- 
tinue business, he reminds us, from inability to obtain skilled 
workmen, and as for the future, there are signs that, in some 
parts of the country, local conditions and needs are develop- 
kind of that 
what Mr. Osborne ealls in 


needed. 
his title 


producing mechanical skill,” not by formal instruction, but by 


ing the very men are California, for 


instance, is ‘fa school for 


the compulsion of necessity. He writes: 

“Tt has occurred to me that there is a source of supply that 
has been largely overlooked. For some time past I have been 
seeing some things a little further away from the machine- 
shops than I usually do, and thought that my experiences might 
carry a crumb of comfort, even tho a slight one, to those who feel 
that our supply of.skilled men is altogether insufficient for the 
future needs of a world that is being largely run by machinery. 

“Just now I am on the plains of California, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, with the mountains close at hand. If I am not much 
mistaken, here is a good and quite extensive school for producing 
mechanics. Experience is the teacher, and the text-books are 
automobiles, pumps, gasoline-, oil-, and steam-engines, and farm 
machinery. 

“You have these most everywhere; of course you do. I saw 
them in Pennsylvania and in Oklahoma and in West Virginia 
and in many other places, but never under conditions where 
they had to be studied as they need to be here. 


“Some schools let the scholars slip through easily; others are 
strict. They look much alike to the one who always has the 
lesson learned and the answer right. 

“Take the automobile, for instance. In a journey up into 
the mountains, one would get far away from any base of supplies 
except such as is carried with one, except gasoline, and also 
away from any mechanic, except the one that’ happened to be 
under one’s own hat; yet we found miners who had automobiles 
and used them constantly in their business, and cattlemen who 
made them do work that would wear out horses, and they had 
supplanted the stage both for mail and passenger service. ...... 

‘“‘Thesheep-man found that the auto was much easier and better 
for him than the horse. It seemed that no road was too lonely 
for them, and I was thinking that some one would be saying, 
‘That is more a proof of the high state of perfection to which the 
automobile has been brought than anything else,’ and at first 
it struck me that way, but when I saw models so old that I could 
not recall ever having seen or heard of them and found them 
still giving service satisfactory to their owners, I began to ap- 
preciate the mechanical attainments of those owners. 

“Then take their tractors. Think of plowing on a field so 
big that to break down on the side farthest away from home 
was a real misfortune, and then have a job of keeping the work 
going day and night—no, not with skilled mechanics either, but 
with your own family. 

“This country is not without trained mechanics, tho. The 
man that I saw riding a collection of plows that were plowing a 
strip about 20 feet wide each time around, and seeming to enjoy 
it, for he was plowing a good-sized farm each day, had been 

trained at Krupp’s in Germany and 





MATIONS THAT MAKE IT GLITTER LIKE 








THE CAVE “IS LINED WITH CRYSTALS AND CORAL-LIKE FOkR- 


A FAIRY PALACE.” 


worked for years in the railroad shops 
of this country. 

“The water that makes the country 
anything but a sheep- or cattle-grazing 
ground in good years, and a desert in 
bad ones, has to be pumped, and deep- 
well pumps with barrels up to 12 inches 
give some problems not common. 

“All of these things are bringing out 
the mechanical ability of many people, 
and my respect for this ability is great. 

‘“The problem is one of offering enough 
inducements to have such ability go to 
the shops. My own belief has always 
been that the ability comes as soon as 
the need is pressing enough to pay well 
for it. 

“After a driver has given you a nice 
ride around this country and gone miles 
and miles where no road is and in a hurry 
eut across a freshly plowed field a mile 
across, and got you through without 
mishap and you consider that this is a 
regular thing with him and with a host of 
others, you do not have so much fear 
that the world will come to any abrupt 








stop from lack of mechanical skill.” 











A MODERN RUSSIAN IRONIST 


HE JOY OF LIFE which one sees in the art of the 

Russian dancer finds a strange contrast in the work of a 

Russian sculptor. Up to now no Slavic name in the realm 
of sculpture has thrust itself upon the attention of outsiders in 
anything like the insistence of the singers, dancers, even painters 
and men of letters of the Muscovite empire. But a genius has 
emerged in the person of Innokenti Ioukoff, ‘‘ realist and ironist,”’ 
that Russia hails with 








delivered from its superstitions, achieve final happiness. 


He 


continues: 


‘‘Toukoff has read Nietzsche; but the philosophy of the Super. 
man which seduced him at first soon gave place in his mind to an 
entirely personal religion and morality. This isa sort of spiritual. 
ized paganism. His god is humanity. He has materialized this 
conception of the divinity in a tiny idol whose bestial face reveals 

no gleam of intelligence, 





enthusiasm. Last year 
nearly all of the 200 
works that he put on 
exhibition were sold. It 
is only seven years since 
he first began to show 
his work. Mr. Lacaze- 
Duthiers tells us, in La 
Revue (Paris), that na- 
ture alone has been his 
teacher, and it will be 
seen from his account 
that the 
been colored with melan- 


lessons have 
choly tints. , 

Ioukoff was born on 
the shores of Lake Bai- 
kal, 
at the lyeeum of Tchita 


and was educated 





sae ee ae feeble hands a red-rub- 
and the University of : 
sige i + hi ber balloon, such as chil- 
St. Petersburg. But his ee _—— — dren play with. Do not 
sculptural talent showed ON THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS. smile! We have here 
r . By Innokenti Ioukoff. . . 

itself at an early age, the faithful picture of 
K . ‘The poor creatures in agony crowd frantically together seeking to clutch at some humanity _ still in its 
for when but twelve he vague hope, imploring fate not to let them perish utterly." : ~ 

P : infaney. Thus the fan- 
is said to have carved . 





This personifies the hu. 
manity of yesterday and 
of to-day. loukoff de 
votes himself this 
perverse and imbecile 
god, for he knows that 
he will grow, develop, 
evolve, and finally be 
come a man. The fu 
ture of man will be bet- 
ter than the present; if 
it is fit that we illumine 
his imperfections and 
combat his ugliness, it 
is fitting also that we 
love him in his future 
beauty. Our sculptor 
goes so far, even, as to 
place beside this statue 
mystical flowers and all 
sorts of gifts, and his 
irony does not scorn to 
place between the idol's 


lo 
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heads on the roots of 

comrades. 
for justice. ‘‘ His 
and His essentially 
Slavie spirit is shown in his two dominant qualities—pity and 
irony. 


trees and formed thereby a for his 
As a thirst, 


combats 


little gallery 
told, is 
egotism.” 


man his we are 


generous soul evil 
One of his most remarkable groups was suggested by a 
“The K in 


Alecha, thus addresses the deity: 


passage in Dostoievsky’s novel, <aramazov Brothers,’ 
which one of the characters, 
“*T behold thy world submerged in evil, and I do not accept thy 
world.”” These words are written on the base of one of the 
seulptor’s statues, 
Like Alecha, 
revolt: 


which represents Alecha cursing his god. 


he will not resign himself to suffering without 


‘*Evil is everywhere, and ugliness is dominant. Everything 
about us expresses sorrow. Created beings, suffering, drag 
themselves lamentably toward nothingness, and the god whom 
they invoke remains deaf to their appeals; he seems to take 
pleasure in filling their souls with thick darkness to bewilder 
their minds. 

‘*“*The Reproach’ well expresses this pessimism. A man de- 
taches himself from a group of pariahs, and, acting as their 
spokesman, launches this invective against Heaven: ‘Is it 
possible, O thou Almighty, that thou art not yet glutted with 
beholding sorrowful humanity prostrate at thy feet under the 
weight of_its sufferings?’”’ 


The critic observes, however, that the pessimism of Ioukoff is 
not sterile, that he believes in justice, and struggles for its 


triumph. He trusts that humanity, issuing imperfect and ugly 
from the hands of God, may yet work out its own destiny, and, 


tasy of the artist inter- 
jects a note of the amus 
ing among so much that is mournful. He has given a name to 
this bizarre god; he calls him Ermoschka. He maintains an iey 
immobility in the midst of the images of anguish and of dream 
which surround him: but this is not the most beautiful work of 
loukoff; it is inevitably a trifle conventional. ...... 

‘‘Altho at one time Ioukoff believed that he should embrace 
militant politics, and was a socialist—perhaps for that very 
reason—he does not believe in a sudden change from things as 
they are. He expects nothing from the struggle between classes. 
The revolution panacea can not solve all problems. He be 
lieves rather in the interior perfecting of individuals, . . . the prog- 
ress of souls. Evolution is in his thought. . Let individuals 
reform that they may achieve happiness. . . . However, art alone 
is not the only guide; . . . scientific discoveries must be taken into 
account. All civilization is merely an immense effort to make life 
beautiful... . The morale of Ioukoff is an aspect of his religion of 
progress and love: the serenity of the soul and the purity of the 
heart are excellent remedies for deceit. If men may not be as it- 
experienced as children, yet they ought to retain their freshness 
of emotion and their perpetual spirit of wonder at life. At last 
humanity will drive sterile doubt from its heart....... 

‘*Mysticism, idealism, humanism characterize the art of 
Ioukoff. It is impregnated with sorrow and joy, discourage 
ment and hope. It shows us figures of esctasy and of dream, 
and creatures utterly hideous. It shows us the ugliness hidden 
in some souls, and it personifies, in monsters of complicated at- 
titudes, the hard necessities which are weights upon existence, 
the fatalities of life, sorrow, hunger, prejudices, vices. 

“The art of Ioukoff initiates us into the mysteries of the 
internal life. There is to him nothing more precious and mote 
interesting to observe than the human soul in all its expressions. 
He fixes its emotions, its desires, its anxieties. . . . The beauty of 
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It is at the 


this soul resides in the variety of its manifestations. 
same time one and multiple.” 

One of Ioukoff’s most curious conceptions, a symbol which he 
has often used both in painting and in sculpture, is a singular 
bird which portrays figuratively the human soul enslaved by the 
senses. But besides such symbolic and fantastic figures as 
this and the idol described above, this sculptor, who has been 
delights 
in portraying in stone homely and humorous figures, and amus- 
ing folk-scenes such as Franz Hals delighted to set forth in color. 
A description of some of his compositions, and some of the pic- 
tures we reproduce, show these various sides of his talent. 
group called “The Future Aviators’”’ he shows children gazing 
upward at the man-bird who symbolizes humanity conquering 
heaven little by little. Another group shows older people 
contemplating a flying-machine with respect and the wistful 
desire (0 continue in life to behold more such spectacles. 


” 


characterized as both ‘‘a psychologist and an ironist, 


In one 


One 
delightfully humorous work shows two old women gossiping 
happily together and spying on a neighbor. The inscription 
reads, “‘Who’s Others 
works show a sort of grotesque humor, in conceptions fantastic, 
distorted, or exaggerated. Among these are ‘‘The Birds of IIl 
Omen,” ‘‘The Spirits of Evil,’’ ete. 


9°? 


that she’s going out with? of his 


“But now let us turn to a note less gay, the grave note that 
expresses all human distress, all the anguish of life; here are 
works lofty, exceptional, and tragic, wherein irony is replaced by 
pity: ‘Madness,’ ‘The Music of the Mad,’ ‘The Guests of 
Madness, ‘The Tragedy of the Child’s Soul,’ ‘Nocturne,’ 
‘The Temptations of Night,’ ‘Delirium,’ ‘Death,’ ‘Death Stills 
the Weary Heart,’ ‘The Idol of Sadness.’ 

“*On the Edge of the Abyss’ is one of the most beautiful works 
of sculpture of our time. The poor creatures in agony crowd 
frantically together, seeking to clutch at some vague hope, 
imploring Fate not to let them perish utterly, shouting incoherent 
words in the night. Hands thrust convulsively above these heads 








“THE REPROACH.” 
From a sculpture by Ioukoff. 


A man detaches himself from a group and. acting as their spokes- 
man, launches his invective against Heaven. 
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despairingly protest against the fatality, but in vain. Nothing 
can equal the horror of this seene. The faces express the most 
atrocious terror and anguish. The eyes are wild, the mouths 
twisted in agony... . It is the supreme instant of the life-and- 
death struggle—a poignant, agonizing, maddening struggle.” 
—Translation made for Tae Literary Dicest. 
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AN AMBASSADORIAL VIFW OF 
LITERATURE 


T WAS perhaps only a joke at the expense of the profession 
of literature that Ambassador Page intended recently when 
he compared it unfavorably, for substantial rewards, with 

gambling. This happened at the annual banquet in London of 


the Royal Literary Fund for the Relief of Necessitous Authors. 








“ WHO'S 


A window-scene that might be observed in any country. 


THAT SHE’S GO iG OUT WITH?" 











At the same time Mr. Page exprest his surprize at seeing certain 
names among the beneficiaries—‘‘ persons of our own time whom 
I would never have guessed needed help and to whom we are 
all more heavily indebted than any sum of money could buy.” 
Of course the names are never published and only a few privi- 
leged persons are allowed to see them, so that speculation as to 
just whom Mr. Page had in mind goes unrewarded. Perhaps 
it was only the general disparity in human affairs that led him 
to say: 


‘*From the viewpoint of mere barnyard gumption it is absurd 
for anybody to start to spend his life writing. Gambling is 
more likely to yield a steady income. It is an absurd career and 
a foolish, foolhardy business. No man has a right to take it 
up who ean avoid doing so.” 


The New York Tribune tries to take his observation philo- 
sophically: 


“No one will take umbrage at this remark unless possibly the 
gamblers—least of all his literary colleagues; but it is interesting 
to trace in it the identical vein of humor which led him into 
his recent indiseretion concerning the Panama Canal, which 
prompted him to tell his fellow magazine editors and publishers 
on the occasion of their dinner in his honor before he embarked 
for England that he hoped on his return there would be fewer of 
them, and which tinges the utterances in his book, ‘The South- 
erner,’ so distasteful to Senator Bacon, of Georgia. 

“It is perhaps as good a tribute as any to the sense of humor 
possest by the majority of his countrymen that Dr. Page’s pro- 
pensities in this direction do not more seriously interfere with 
his usefulness as Ambassador.” 


The New York Times finds Mr. Page’s words ‘‘hard,” and 
thinks they ‘‘will be bitterly resented by many a blackener of 
good white paper.” 


“The serivening fraternity are more than, likely to tell the 
Ambassador that he needn’t look far to find somebody to whom 
literature has been generous as well as kind, and, as for ‘ barn- 
yard gumption,’ he will be told that while that is undoubtedly a 
fine thing and a useful possession in its place—which is in the 
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barnyard—ihere are other places and ‘other wisdoms that many 
besides himself prefer. 

‘Literature gives even moderate wealth to few of its votaries, 
and not even a comfortable living to all of them, but it enables an 
innumerable multitude to earn more than they could in any 
other way, and always it offers the chance of honest fame to 
those who will or can deserve it. In all occupations the failures 
outnumber the successes, but none gives more of instant, personal 
satisfaction than writing, for to every writer with a real ‘call,’ 
his own work or hers seems good, whether it sells or not. Prob- 
ably even the objects of Mr. Page’s indignant sympathy had and 
have their due reward and are not as unhappy as he thinks.” 





WORK FOR THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR 


GAIN, Mr. Gutzon Borglum, 
trumpet-like voice in behalf of American art. 


the sculptor, raises his 
He 

charges it with culpable silence about the growth of 
our country. The epics of humanity are being enacted here 
” than anywhere else. ‘“‘We have a 
great stofy of our own, and we should think and build these 
great moments into our monuments.” He makes a sort 


“ 


on a ‘“‘wider world-scale 


of 








“THE SPIRITS OF EVIL.” 


loukoff’s peculiar power, described on preceding pages, is shown 
in the human expression of these birds. 











aphorism, quotable for all occasions apparently: ‘*‘ Art in America 
should be American, drawn from American sources, memorial- 
izing American achievements.’”’ But what he sees in actual 
with unknown which 


annually create a market for the established accouterments of 


practise is ‘‘untold wealth resources 


ancestral respectability, seeking ancient evidence of every 


conceivable sort.”” He goes so far as to charge that ‘scarcely a 
tomb of antiquity has not been coveted, searched, or sacked, to 
The story of 
this and all the counterfeit manufactures that this has given rise 
to he calls, in the June Wor!ld’s Work, ‘‘one of the black pages 
of this New World’s growth.” 
feit that surrounds us ‘‘has been the greatest ill that has come 
to our esthetic life.” 


meet the rapacity of our dollar kings and queens.” 


The make-believe and counter- 


Speaking of the overlooked opportunities 
for sculptural effort, he writes: 


‘“*Monumental art must rank as world work. It must see, 
form, and in no mistakable terms express the flood of power that 
surges in the race when it rises to great heights. American 
artists should be seers and should give, serve, and complete the 
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spirit and concept of Columbus—of Washington—of Lincolp, 
So Phidias did with his own day—so did the great Egyptians— 
so did Angelo. Rodin has not done what Angelo and Phidias diq 
for their respective countries, because no statesman of his great. 
ness has lived in his time and in his nation’s history is missing 
his great voice. Consider what a team Bismarck and Rodin 
would have made—that is, think of what would have happened 
if Bismarck had carried Rodin to Berlin and made him super. 
intendent of public works, with definite power to write the story 
of Germany’s imperial greatness! To France has been lost her 
opportunity. 

‘*The spirit of the hour is world-building. The younger hemi- 
sphere is just reaching its emotional consciousness. It is on the 
brink of soul achievement—struggling with another freedom, || 
will succeed as it has with freedom of conscience, political free. 
dom, and freedom from the stain of slavery. We rise ona 
mightier tide. We have won and lost—we have enjoyed success, 
We have also bled, bled only as the stout-hearted can. We have 
rebuilt vastly more than has been destroyed—we have fulfilled 
Columbus’s dream and opened the way to the East. Yet, on 
the side of social service, on the side of the record of our emotional 
experience, we have not begun to confide our story even to each 
other, much less to inform the world about it. We have in these 
four hundred years of colossal youth lived and relived epies 
ranking with those of ancient Greece and Rome. And still, the 
story of it all has not been put down and has yet to be written, 
Those of us who can afford it steal and borrow and beg the 
arms, the dress, the emotions of Greece and Rome. Too often 
we hang their rotting trophies upon our walls, ignorant of their 
origin, unacquainted with their meaning, and not even sympa: 
thetic with the emotions that produced them: bent only upon 
the paltry respectability their presence argues. 

**Washington—Hamilton set the seal of freedom here, so broad 
that all mankind is aiding in preserving it. 

** Resolute Lincoln and his fighting aides established an equality 
absolutely necessary to complete the principles of a great, 
loving, forward race, and yet we have arrived at the year of 
grace 1914 with half a century gone since Lincoln became Presi- 
dent and not an adequate word has been built into our national 
buildings to fix properly the history of his great accomplishments. 
Washington has been edited out of existence and is hardly known 
as he was to the people. Were it not for St. Gaudens’s figure 
called ‘Puritan’ there is scarcely a thing in art which gives us 
an estimate of those heroic men. We have not begun as a people 
to realize that things we desired honestly—tiberty of conscience, 
freedom from European governments and from the stain of 
slavery—were things to be proud of; things to sing about; to 
talk about; to write about; to build around and build into our 
civic memorials; that they are ours and that they belong to no 
one else, and that these things and these things alone make us 
immortal, make us the envy of the world. If we have any art 
of any kind in song, in letters, in color, in stone or bronze, it 
should tell about these things; it should write them in bold lines 
annually across the page of our own history. It should imprint 
them upon our Federal, our State, and city institutions. In fact, 
these great principles which make us a people should themselves 
conceive and shape and bring forth the institutions themselves, 
and they should suggest and resuggest the great life that we 
have begun and are living.” 





Mr. Borglum pleads for unconventionality in the point of 
view. Any subject, ‘‘no matter how common, how Broadwayish, 
even, it may be... if it be dropt into the crucible and all 
its real aspects analyzed, as a poet will, some wonderful and 
quite uncommon point of view” will show itself—there is no 
other trick: 


‘**Maeterlinck has somewhere said: ‘Sculpture should be one 
of the most exclusive of the arts. It should express certain rare 
and irreproachably beautiful phases of life, form, and mortal joy 
or suffering. Every plastic manifestation that fails of this is 4 
species of lasting and inexcusable crime.’ 

“These few lines contain the clue for my activity in art and 
my insistence upon not being diverted from my purpose. Nature 
in all her primal wantonness is still bringing men into the world 
as little animals, and, were it not for society and the police, 
we would seek food, shelter, and mate like other little creatures. 
These three are still our primal impulses, and, to understand our- 
selves, it helps to begin with these simple roots and to see how 
necessity, underlying them, gives us labor, trade, and craftsman- 
ship. Under the social hounding we develop the emotions and 
out of them the whole history of the fine arts.”’ 
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NORDICA 


N THE FIRST POIGNANT MOMENTS of grief at the 
death of the greatest of American Wagnerian singers, in a 
far land, the final judgment of Lillian Nordica’s position is 

in abeyance. The New York Evening Post, however, calls her 
“the greatest vocal artist America has produced,” and this 
includes her achievements not only in the field of German opera, 
but also in the Italian realm. 
will always differ as to whether she surpassed all her contem- 
poraries in the rédle of Isolde or equaled the best of them as 
Briinnhilde, Elsa, and Kundry. 
“any person familiar with the modern German music-drama 
who has derived his ideas of these great réles from her per- 
formances alone has not missed much, if any, of their spirit.” 


The Times recognizes that opinions 


It is satisfied, however, that 


The Times continues with this estimate: 





“The list of American women who have won renown all over 
the world in opera is long and notable, but none of them has 
surpassed Nordica in vocal power, artistic comprehension, dra- 
matic skill, or ambition. Most of us can recall something of her 
vocal tones and retain agreeable memories of her grace and 
charm, not only in the characters of Wagnerian music-drama, but 
in such dramatie operas as ‘ Aida,’ ‘Faust,’ and ‘Les Huguenots.’ 
Her skill and sympathy in modern German opera were cordially 
admitted at Baireuth and Munich, her fame was recognized in 
every city in which grand opera was sung in her time. 

“Her gifts were not inherited. She was an American of New 
England ancestry, and there was no artistic impetus in her 
early training. Yet she was preeminently an artist, and one for 
whom in her prime no allowances were ever made. As actress 
and singer she was judged by the highest standards. The per- 
sonality of Mme. Nordica was one of her best gifts. Of com- 
manding figure, comely and gracious, she attracted to her hosts 
of friends who will feel her death as a personal loss.”’ 





The Sun points out that what Mme. Nordica achieved she 
did ‘“‘by sheer force of indomitable resolution, unceasing study, 
and fine intelligence.’’ She stands as a fine example: 

“That a great career is open to one possest of such equip- 
ment as hers, together with a serviceable voice, was triumphantly 
demonstrated by Mme. Nordica. Her voice was never a perfect 
instrument, and particularly at the meeting of the medium and 
upper registers there was always weakness. But brains got the 
victory. The singer mounted to the highest rank in several 
widely different styles. She was one of the best Aidas ever known 
to the stage. Her Leonora in ‘Il Trovatore’ and Selika in ‘ L’ Af- 
ricaine’ have not been excelled. Her Marguerite had qualities 
of great beauty. Her Valentine in ‘Les Huguenots’ was a model. 

“She sang also with great finish of style and authority in 
oratorio. But without doubt the summit of her ambition as an 
artist was attained on November 27, 1895, when at the Metro- 
politan she sang Isolde for the first time. In that same per- 
formance of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ Jean de Reszké sang 1'ristan 
and Edouard de Reszké King Mark for the first time on any 
Stage. Kaschmann and Marie Brema were the other two 
——— in that memorable performance, and the great Seidl 
conducted.” 


Her later years are familiar to many; The Evening Post recalls 
for us some of the earlier: 


“Her real name was Lillian Norton, which was changed, not 
to make it look Italian, but because Puritan relatives objected 
to her disgracing the family name by appearing on the operatic 
Stage. This prejudice was not shared by her parents, who 
actually moved to Boston to give another of their daughters a 
chance to cultivate her voice. When this daughter died, their 
hopes centered on Lilian. An Irishman, John O’Neill, taught 
her before she entered the New England Conservatory of Music. 
When she was seventeen she had the honor of singing in a ‘ Mes- 
siah’ performance given by the Handel and Haydn Society. 

“Tietjens advised her to go to New York and study with 
Mme. Maretzek. Through her she became acquainted with the 
eminent bandmaster, Patrick Gilmore, who engaged her as solo- 
ist for a Western tour at $100 a week, and then took her to 
England, where she sang at seventy-eight concerts. It was the 
year of the Exposition in Paris (1878), where she appeared next, 
having the honor of being the first vocalist heard in the new 
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Trocadéro. Then she went to Italy, where she took lessons of 
Sangiovanni, and then sang for three months in the opera at 
Brescia for the sum of $160 all told. In 1880 Mme. Tolstoy 
heard her in St. Petersburg as the page Cherubino (‘Figaro’), 
and wrote her a note reading: ‘My dear boy, come and take tea 
with us. Bring your doll.’ 

‘‘Her growing fame secured her an engagement at the Paris 
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THE GREATEST OF THE ISOLDES, 
Lillian Nordica, the most eminent lyric artist America has 
produced, winning equal distinction in both German and 


Italian opera. 











Opéra, where she sang two seasons. Here she had the advan- 
tage of studying some of her réles with Ambroise Thomas and 
with Gounod, in whose ‘Faust’ she sang in New York in 1883, 
winning much praise for her lovely voice, which, however, was 
at this time without the sonority and dramatic verve it acquired 
in later years, in the Wagner operas, and in such réles as Aida 
and Valentine (‘Huguenots’). After singing year after year in 
the operatic centers of Europe as well as America, she was in- 
vited to impersonate Elsa in * Lohengrin’ at Baireuth, by Cosima 
Wagner, with whom she studied three months. 

‘‘Her principal Wagner studies were made, however, with 
Anton Seidl at the Metropolitan Opera House in the golden age 
of German opera. He had divined her dramatie gifts at the time 
when her voice was still light. ‘Wait, you will sing Wagner 
one of these days,’ he said to her. Under his guidance and with 
further aid from her second husband, Zoltan Doeme, and Jean 
de Reszké, her impersonations grew more and more poetic and 
dramatic. Like Jean and Edouard de Reszké, she had the gilt 
of combining Italian bel canto with the art of Wagnerian 
song,’ the result being electrifying.” 


*speech- 


Mme. Nordica died in Batavia, Java, on May 10, of pneu- 
monia, following a nervous breakdown which was caused by 
the aceident to the Dutch steamship Tasman, on which she was 
It went ashore in the‘Gulf of Papua on December 
She was then on a world concert tour. 


a passenger. 
28. 
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PUTTING THE CHURCH ON “FULL TIME” 


IEWING CHURCH PROPERTY as_ property—with 

its value appraised in the ordinary commercial sense 

we should get in these United States in buildings and 
land something ‘‘well up into the billions.” So points out Mr. 
George Creel, the young newspaper man and ex-Police Com- 
missioner of Denver, who has been noted as a particularly 
‘live wire’? in every community where he has lived. Placing 
himself on the standing-ground of his church-property appraise- 
ment already noted, he asks in Everybody's (May), ‘‘ What would 
be thought of a private property worth this amount that sted- 
fastly refused to operate at more than one-seventh of its capac- 
-?"" He thinks that perhaps ‘‘full-time’’ might be a better 
answer to “‘ the problem of dwindling congregations than ‘grow- 
ing godlessness.’”’ 


ity is 
This latter phrase, he declares, represents 
the ‘‘eeclesiastical explanation.”” His own optimism breaks out 
in the assertion that ‘‘not only is the world incurably religious, 
as has been said so many times, but there was never a period in 
the history of America, at least, when Christ himself meant 
more to the great mass of people.’”’ ‘‘He is very close to the 
popular heart,” says Mr. Creel, ‘‘and the love and brother- 
hood that he preached underlie the great movement against 
injustice that is the spectacular feature of our modern life.” 
Mr. Creel turns for proof of the contention of basic godliness in 
man, to some of the ‘‘curious and significant facts’’ that appear 
in ‘‘the slightest investigation into the causes of crime’’: 


‘ 


“Tt is seen that the major portion of juvenile delinquencies, 
and adult offenses as well, flow from suppressions or perversions 
of the Play Instinct. The so-called ‘criminal type’ has been 
relegated to the realm of bugbear, and ‘wickedness’ is realized 
to be human nature become stagnant through lack of proper 
outlet. 

‘**Every vice-commission report insists that the most efficient 
recruiting. agency for the ranks of prostitution is the lack of a 
safe and wholesome satisfaction for the innocent, natural desire 
for pleasure that is dominant in all adolescent girls. Seventy 
per cent. of the juvenile lawlessness that fills the reformatories 
is directly traceable to the evils incident to street life and street 
play. 

‘The saloon is admittedly the breeding-place for all manner of 
crimes and degeneracies, as well as a controlling factor in the 
development of corruption in municipal politics, yet it stands 
as the one attractive expression of the average man’s necessity 
to mingle with his fellows socially. 

‘Leisure time, now that the specialization of industry has 
robbed the worker of all sentiment of identity with his product, 
comes close to being the very life of the great American majority, 
and it is this huge importance that the Church, no less than the 
State, treats stupidly or indifferently. ‘ 

“The idle hours of a people are turned over to the dance- 
hall, cheap café, moving-picture show, park, theater, saloon, 
and wine-room, and the only attempt to check the evils that 
proceed from this wholesale commercialization of amusement 
is in the nature of repressive or prohibitory laws. 

“On every hand there is utter inability to grasp the simple 
fact that ‘cutting out’ inevitably leaves a wound, and that the 
proper surgery for unwholesomeness is to crowd it out. People 
are not as vile as some would! have us believe. Given choice 
between the good and the bad, they will choose the good in- 
variably; that is, unless mawkishness has made it stupid and 
repellent. 

“The State, by utilization of its public-school buildings as 
social centers, is commencing to fight Commercialized Amuse- 

ment on its own ground for the possession of the people’s leisure 
time. The Church, which still sits silent, is in even better 
shape for such a grapple.”’ 


The ‘‘full-time’’ project may seem to some to be installed, 
Mr. Creel observes, in the soup-kitchens, gymnasiums, men’s 




















meetings, gilds, and boys’ clubs that the Church has instituted, 
These things do not answer to the need because they show the 
Church wanting to do things for the people instead of letting 
the people do things for themselves. As we read: 

‘‘People are tired of being spoon-fed. They are sick unto 
death of paternalism, philanthropy, and organized welfare, and 
are turning a hostile eye upon everything that drips down from 
above. 

‘‘Nothing is more illustrative of this feeling than an incident 
connected with New York’s experiment in the wider use of the 
public-school buildings. Each lecture in a very splendid course 
costs the Board of Education twelve cents for every auditor, 
while the lectures and debates in a school building where the 
neighborhood arranges its own programs draw four times as 
many auditors and cost the Board of Education nothing. 

“It is this independence, this right of control, the sense of 
participation, that the people demand. Wherever cities are 
permitting real social centers, the experiment is succeeding; 
and wherever mere recreation centers are attempted, prepared 
and supervised by some board, it fails. 

‘**Let the church building be thrown open to the people of the 
neighborhood on their own terms, decided by the neighborhood 
group through the ballot or viva voce. Why should a people 
fight, for the right of self-government only to surrender it in 
every vital affair of internal life? ”’ 


This and other questions exhibit the fearless attitude of Mr. 
Creel’s mind in the presence of old-established facts: 


‘*What if they do decide that they want movable pews in order 
that there may be dancing, a dining-room for dinners and 
suppers, a stage for lectures, debates, theatricals, moving pictures, 
folk-dancing, choral singing, and political discussions? What if 
they do vote to transfer every single one of these activities right 
out into the yard during the summer months? What if reading- 
rooms, writing-rooms, rest-rooms, and even reception-rooms are 
demanded? 

‘‘Isn’t it better to bring the family group into the neighbor- 
hood group, and then house this neighborhood group whole- 
somely, than to send the boys to the streets, the girls to the 
dance-halls, the fathers to the saloons, and the mothers to 
loneliness? 

‘“Will any one dare say that Christ can be shamed by the 
presence of His brothers, or that God is offended by the use of 
His house as a means of bringing greater happiness to His 
children? 

‘‘What if the title of ‘preacher’ is sent to the junk-heap and 
that of social secretary substituted? Will a minister cease to 
be a minister? Not if his heart is in his work. If it isn’t, then 
the sooner he is unmasked as a mere egoist, the better. 

“It is a statistical fact that more preachers receive under 
six hundred dollars a year than over, and if the brain isn’t a 
six-hundred-dollar style at the outset, it will be by the end of a 
few years. This very niggardliness shows that something is 
wrong, no less than the constant importunity for money that 
goes on so continually in the churches. For the American 
people are not pinchpenny except when they feel they are 
getting small returns. 

“There is also the consideration that the new plan may do 
away with Sunday as'we have been taught to understand Sunday. 
Well? <A great many very devout and conservative religionists 
are of the opinion that a serious mistake has been made in seizing 
the Sabbath for a day of worship rather than a day of rest, since 
the result has been a practical surrender of the other six days to 
sheer materialism. 

“The case, however, can be rested entirely on the premise 
that the Church plant is dedicated to the promotion of Christian 
love and brotherhood, to the erection of higher standards for 
human conduct, and to the glory of God through the happiness 
and well-being of His people. Since the plant, as operated, is 
failing to achieve these aims in any degree approaching satisfac- 
tion, does not true Christianity, as well as common sense, 
command a change in operating methods?” 
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OBJECTIONS TO “ATHLETIC RELIGION” 


LARM is felt a writer in The Lutheran Observer 
(Lancaster, Pa.) at the present ‘‘tendency to secularize 
religion.” ‘‘The country goes wild over the national 

game, and the sentiment is strong to mix many worldly things 
with our modern religious movements.” 


by 


This was the sort of 
thing that ruined the old Hebrew nation, concludes Dr. J. M. 
Reimensnyder, as he thinks of our athletic evangelists and 
ministers, and of the emphasis placed on physical culture in so 
many church organizations. Along with this he notes that ‘‘in 
all the extensive reports of modern evangelistic movements,” 
he has ‘‘hardly read a line or a thought honoring the Church 
and its ministry—without the support of which all of these 
special movements would fail.” He goes on, with a thinly 


veiled reference to the most successful 
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thence! Revelation of the thought and will of God, may it 
ever be guide and counselor of the masters of Truth who from 
this place announce to the people the science of this life and of 
that which is to come! In the words of Paul, ‘‘ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness; that 


the man of God may be... thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works. 


99 999 





THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE MORMON 


OW that both houses of Congress are considering a 
Constitutional amendment which, according to Zion’s 
Herald (Meth. Epis., Boston), would ‘‘erush the life 
forever out of the monster of Mormonism under the American 





evangelist of our time: 





“Many of our churches and Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and religious 
organizations are going to such extremes 
that it is diffieult to find the line which 
separates them from the world. Baseball 
and its followers seem to be the main 
drawing-card for a great evangelist; the 
throwing of an apple in the most modern 
twirl being the influence which fills a 
tabernacle with thousands. Is the shake 
of a hand under such emotional con- 
ditions conversion? From the extensive 
reports of the evangelistic movements, 
all of which we read, we see very little 
of Scripture or Christian doctrine or 
religious instruction. It is a mystery to 
the thoughtful mind what converts, and 
to what one is converted. It is almost 
like the ancient worship of Baal. 

“Another drawing influence which the 
supporters of these movements say can 
not be eliminated without ruining the 
movement is the criticisms of the Church 
and of the man of God who faithfully 





The new 








ROME'S NEW 


Waldensian Church, 
by an American woman, Mrs. John 8S. Kennedy. 
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‘CHURCH IN THE VALLEY.” 


standing on the Piazza Cavour, given to the Eternal City 








proclaims the truth. Is the Church of 

Jesus Christ to surrender to such an unscriptural taste? None 
of the great prophets, apostles, or church fathers or reformers 
used such methods. ...... 

“Again, when some churches call a minister, his athletic 
record is published as tho it were the chief thing, rather than a 
record of scholarship or that mark of Christian conduct and 
degree of piety which should be the chief thing. There is 
certainly a striking sentiment toward introducing many worldly 
things into the Church of Jesus Christ under the excuse that it 
draws the young. To what does it draw them? We have 
found no trouble to draw the youth into our Church by the 
true standards of Christian life and teaching. Is it not vital 
that we keep ourselves and the Church ‘unspotted from the 
world’? We ean not see what is to be gained. History proves 
that the Church has always lost by mingling with the world.” 





A WALDENSIAN CHURCH IN ROME—The Waldensian 
Church has passed its last stronghold of opposition and planted 
itself in the Eternal City. In February a new church edifice, 
presented by Mrs. John S. Kennedy, of New York, was dedi- 
cated. Standing on the Piazza Cavour, it is called by The Record 
of Christian Work (May) ‘‘a noble stone structure, the finest 
Protestant edifice in Italy.”” Moreover: 


“The decoration of the pulpit within includes paneled figures 
of Luther, Calvin, Savonarola, and Arnold of Brescia. At the 
dedicatory services were present the representatives of the 
Waldensian Church from all parts of Italy and of all the evan- 
gelical churches of Rome, together with many notables—Profes- 
sor Schiaparelli, Romolo Murri, Senators Bodio and Soulier, the 
Minister of Holland, ete. Interesting was the prolog to Pastor 
Muston’s address, when one considers the persecution to which 
the Scriptures have been subjected in and by Rome. Ascending 
to the pulpit, the great Bible in his hand, he said: 

“In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit we place 
on this pulpit the Book of Truth. May it never be removed 


of Christians toward 
The editor of The United Pres- 
byterian (Pittsburg) is one of those who are keenly alive to the 
““Mormon peril.” 


flag,’’ the question of the ‘“‘ proper attitude”’ 
the Mormons is worth noting. 


He believes that Mormonism is now “‘ quietly 
injecting its insidious poison into our Eastern communities as 
well as through large sections of the West,” that it ‘‘has been 
spreading its doctrines of gross materialism and carnality and 
lust by the hand of shrewd missionaries and oily-tongued elders, 
who go about from door to door and try by false pretense and 
indirection to get their literature into the homes.’’ And The 
Christian Statesman (Pittsburg), organ of the National Reform 
Association, which has been leading the anti-Mormon crusade, 
ealls upon all Christians to join the fight against what it de- 
nounces as “crime veiled as a religion,” a ‘political machine 
which ealls itself a church,”’ 
this Christian land.” 


with its ‘‘Mohammedan harem in 
But to so well-situated an observer as 
Franklin S. Spalding, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cese of Utah, the attitude betokened by such utterances is 
quite unjustified and, in particular, is defeating Christian mis- 
sionary efforts to convert the Mormons. Bishop Spalding’s view 
was presented in a paper read before the Church Home Missions 
Council and published widely. He urges the necessity of tact, 
patience, and sympathy, of getting the Mormon’s point of view, 
putting favorable constructions on his acts, accepting all that is 
of good report, and disbelieving the greater part of sensational 
evil report. The Bishop reminds his fellow Churchmen that 
Mormonism ‘‘is the only form of Christianity taught to the 
young Mormons, and they are taught it just as we were taught 
by our parents the Christianity we believe.”” Of course, he says, 
‘we all protest that our faith and our Church organization rest 
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on more solid foundations than that of the Mormons.’ But the 
point is, to quote the Bishop’s paper as printed in The Christian 
Statesman, 


‘that the Mormon believes in Mormonism, be it true or false, 
by exactly the same mental processes by which we believe our 
faith. We know that the sneer of the blatant infidel, instead of 
shaking our loyalty, intensifies it, and in like manner the universal 
flood of derision, which has been poured out upon Mormonism, 
has only made Mormons more loyal. They feel about books 
like Lamb’s *‘ Golden Bible’ exactly as an orthodox Christian feels 
about Tom Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ or Ingersoll’s ‘Mistakes of 
Moses.’ The more simple, devout, and unquestioning the faith 
is, the more keenly the injustice and irreverence are felt. It is 
for this reason that most of the anti-Mormon literature which 
has been published has had as little effect in changing Mormon 
belief as Protestant books telling of the horrors of the Inquisition 
or the occasional immoralities of the confessional have had upon 
devout Roman Catholics.” 


In the second place, says Bishop Spalding, ‘‘we must try to 
put favorable constructions upon Mormon words and acts.” 
There is a great temptation ‘to make collections of stories of 
exceptional and rare polygamous conditions, ignorant speeches 
by uneducated elders, tales of the conditions in Utah years ago, 
and make use of this material in our addresses as a means of 
iereasing interest, arousing sympathy, and raising money”’ for 
missionary work. ‘*So vitriolous has the attack on Mormonism 
been and so much interest has been aroused throughout the whole 
country that every missionary from Utah is expected to present 
new evidence of polygamy, treason, and even white slavery.” 
An invitation to a recent reception given to an anti-Mormon 
speaker read as follows, we are told: ‘‘Open defiance of law, 
the teaching of treason, the multiplying of polygamous mar- 
riages, the most aggressive proselyting now progressing in the 
world—these compel attention to the Mormon Church and 


organized action against it."” This is Bishop Spalding’s comment: 


**A careful man, cognizant of the facts, would have to qualify 
every one of those statements. The people in Utah are law- 
abiding, the charge of treason depends on a part of the Temple 
ritual which may be as much a dead letter as parts of the Angli- 
can liturgy. The old Temple oath to revenge the death of the 
prophet is undoubtedly repeated by the majority of Mormons 
with a mental reservation. Not only are polygamous marriages 
not multiplying, but polygamy was never practised by the 
Mormons to the extent popularly supposed, and if the Churches 
are even half awake, they have nothing to fear from the proselyt- 
ing efforts of two thousand Mormons scattered over the earth, 
most of whom are schoolboys, who know only a few little 
speeches and a few Bible texts, and who look at the call to a 
mission quite as much as a chance to see the world as to convert 
it. The point I want to insist on most strongly is that we must 
be on our guard lest we yield to the temptation actually to regret 
that the Mormons are improving—to be almost sorry that we 
have lost our old thunder because we can no longer honestly 
repeat the stories of the sensationalists who are not held back by 
either truth or charity. It is high time that the same hopeful 
attitude was taken with reference to Mormonism as has been 
taken in regard to other religions which we as Christians con- 
sider inadequate. . . . We will surely be wiser and more Chris- 
tian if we think that because the Latter-day Saints have so 
much truth they deserve more truth than to persuade ourselves 
that they have wilfully rejected all truth and are steeped in 
lust and crime, and are therefore utterly bad.” 

The Bishop of Utah is convinced from his own investigation 
that ‘“‘polygamy is no longer an issue in Utah.”” The young 
Mormon does not want to practise it, tho ‘“‘he may say that he 
believes in it as doctrine.”” And “‘it is not fair to expect young 
Mormons to condemn polygamy, because in so doing they would 
condentn their own fathers and mothers.’’ According to Bishop 
Spalding, there are other proofs of Mormon improvement, 
notably a spiritualization of the idea of God, and a growing 
interest in education. 

In conclusion, the Bishop urges the home boards of the various 
churches to provide better equipment and better men for the 


work among the Mormons. He also suggests that the same 
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man can not work in Utah and raise money in the East. For “jp 
the East he is expected to expose the worst in the Mormons. 
in Utah his usefulness depends upon his trying to see the best,” 





THE DOCTORS’ NEW DUTY 


HE DOCTORS do not make their voices heard enough, 
thinks the Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Jy 
their private practise, he points out, they have succeeded 
to some of the functions of the medieval priests. They hear 
penitents”: 
they even “prescribe dietary disciplines and various quaint pen- 
ances’’; they also ‘‘send people on pilgrimages to distant lands,” 


“confessions of anxious and conscience-stricken 


The physician ‘‘usually knows more than the clergyman about 
the real springs of action, the secret causes of sin and sorrow, 
the subtle and delicate influences by which soul and body 
affect each other, the mysterious and melancholy trammels of 
morbid heredity, and the unrecognized heroism of struggles 
against it.’’ With all this Dean Inge wonders if ‘‘the medical 
profession as a whole takes its proper part in guiding and influ. 
encing public opinion in those matters wherein its members 
alone can speak with authority.””. In The Christian Work and 
Evangelist (New York) he asks whether it would not be ‘* possible 
for the, medical profession to recognize that they are called to 
an even higher duty than that of keeping the breath in their 
patients’ bodies as long as possible, a duty which, as none know 
better than they, is often of doubtful public advantage”? He 
goes on: 


“To educate public opinion is a painful duty, but in a demo- 
cratic state it must be faced, and each of the great professions 
has its allotted task in keeping the public well informed on the 
subject on which it can speak with authority. If they do not 
undertake this work, it will not be done at all. Professional 
politicians can not do it. If the State is an organism, as we are 
constantly told, the great professions are its organs, with definite 
functions to perform in the economy of the whole. If they fail 
in this, there will be what St. Paul calls ‘schism in the body’; 
there will be disease in the body politic. 

‘So far as one can predict, natural science, and the science 
of health in particular, must hold an ever-increasing prominence 
in the life of nations. In all dreams of a future Utopia large 
drafts are made on the future resources of medical science. And 
the history of the last one hundred years justifies the hope that 
far more may be achieved in this way for human welfare and 
happiness than by any political or economic changes. We may 
look forward to a time when many of the diseases which now 
ravage humanity will have gone the way of leprosy and typhus; 
when some morally unobjectionable way of regulating popula- 
tion will have been discovered; when the average health, strength, 
and beauty of the people will be greatly enhanced; and when 
these crimes and vices which crop up as if by fatality in tainted 
stocks will be comparatively rare. 

“The knowledge which makes this real progress possible is a 
divine revelation intended to be used. As it advances it will 
lighten the task of the religious teacher, the moralist, and the 
social reformer, and will make the work of the doctor less tragic 
than it often is now. The human race at present is a mere cari- 
cature of what it may be in the distant future if science is allowed 
to pursue her beneficent course unchecked by that false kind 
of humanitarianism which is kind only to be cruel. Intellectual 
and moral improvement will be as great as physical; the race 
will make a long stride forward toward the perfect man. 

“All this may be; we can not say that it must be. There is 
no law of progress; all will have to be done by purposive effort. 
The most inspiring faith of our day is the confident belief that 
purposive effort, guided by expert knowledge, may achieve 
great things for the human race. This faith already directs ou! 
political life; it should also be a beacon-light to science. | have 
hinted, perhaps presumptuously, that the medical profession 
might use this weapon of concerted and collective action in the 
public interest more than it does at present. The criticism 
at any rate prompted by the sincerest respect, and by the wish 
to see the new knowledge which God is every year putting 
within our reach used to the fullest extent for the good of ou! 
contemporaries and the still greater good of those who shall 
come after.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF LADY HESTER 
STANHOPE 

Hamel, Frank, Lady Hester Stanhope: A New 
Light on Her Life and Love-Affairs. With twenty 
full-page photogravures. 8vo, pp. xv-348. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $5. 

The romantic career of Lady Hester 
Stanhope is better known in England 
than in this country. Knowledge here 
has come mainly through Kinglake’s ‘ Eo- 
then,” but ‘‘Kothen”’ was familiar to a 
former generation. As the granddaughter 
of Lord Chatham, the stanch friend of the 
American cause in the Stamp Act period 
and later, she would have a certain claim 
upon our attention. Regarded merely as a 
type of that patrician class which has 
plaved such an important part in English 
history, she should again appeal to our 
interest. Aristocratic birth and associa- 
tions, however, are mere incidents in a life 
which, for extraordinary adventures, out- 
rivals any page of Balzac or Dumas. 

Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope (1776-1839) 
was the eldest daughter of Charles, third 
Earl of Stanhope and Lady Hester Pitt, 
daughter of the first William Pitt, the Earl 
of Chatham. She was therefore the niece 
of the second Pitt, the famous prime 
minister and redoubtable antagonist of 
Napoleon. Virtually adopted by the Pitt 
family, in which she reigned as her uncle’s 
prime favorite, she grew to regard herself 
as a Pitt rather than a Stanhope. It 
was undoubtedly the consciousness of dis- 
tinguished lineage which animated her 
successful efforts to acquire the power and 
admiration which her soul coveted. 

What lends especial and timely interest 
to her personality is the fact that she was a 
liberal prototype of the advanced woman 
whose movement is widening its scope so 
rapidly in our day. From girlhood she 
exhibited the tastes and propensitics 
prophetic of an ‘‘emancipated” career that 
shocked the staid ideas of the time and 
made her finally shunned by the aristocracy 
of which she was at first the idol. 

Lady Hester’s mental endowment was 
such as to place her on a plane with men. 
All the testimony of her time, differing on 
other points, is at one as to her originality 
and her intellectual powers. Brilliant, 
learned, witty, she was the light of Pitt’s 
eyes. The charm of her personality , be- 
guiled many a gloomy hour for the great 
Statesman. At her uncle’s home, she was 
accustomed to meet the famous men of the 
day, who paid a kind of court to the 
adopted daughter of the all-powerful 
minister. The account of these, her hap- 
Piest days, throws a new and interesting 
light on Pitt’s character. The dreaded 
minister, who was such a thorn in the side 
of Napoleon, and of whom bold men like 
Castlereagh stood in awe, loved to romp 
and racket ‘‘with the children.’ Lady 
Hester and her brothers used to tumble 
him about and blacken his face with 
burnt cork. During one of these jousts 
my lords Liverpool and Castlereagh were 
announced on business of state. The scene 
has been described by William Napier, a 
member of the family circle. 


“Lady Castlereagh I had known from 
my childhood ... as a model of quiet 





Lord Liver- 
pool’s look and manner are well known— 


strength and grace combined. 


melancholy, bending, nervous. What was 
my surprize to see both bending like 
spaniels before the man we had just been 
maltreating in insolent fun! But instantly 
Mr. Pitt’s change of manner and look 
entirely fixt my attention. His tall, un- 
gainly, long figure seemed to grow to the 
ceiling; his head was thrown back, his eyes 
fixt immovably in one position as if reading 
the heavens, and totally regardless of the 
bending figures near him. For some time 
they spoke; he made now and then some 
short observation, and finally, with an 
abrupt, stiff inclination of the body, but 
without casting his eyes down, dismissed 
them.” 

One here the character of the 
famous minister revealed as in a flash-light. 
No wonder pride was the chief trait in the 
woman in whose veins ran this strain of 
blood. She was now twenty-eight, in the 
flower of womanhood, beautiful and ac- 
complished, the darling of Pitt's little 
court. Weseem to see her at the perihelion 
of her fame, her life as yet unclouded with 
sorrow, with lovers ‘“‘round her sighing.” 
“She will soon marry,” observed some one 
to Pitt. ‘*l suppose she waits till she can 
get a man as clever as herself.” “Then,” 
answered Pitt, ‘“‘she will never marry at 
all.’ 

Love, nevertheless, played an important 
part in her life, tho her uncle’s words were 
prophetic. By the singular irony of fate 
her first love was unrequited. Its object 
was Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, a son 
of the Marquis of Stafford, a typical high- 
bred English nobleman. The pafg of a 
rejected love, tho it left its mark upon her, 
was forgotten in the greater sorrow of her | 
uncle’s death, which occurred in January, 
1806, and the circumstances of which are 
famous. Pitt was at Bath when the news 
of Austerlitz was brought to him. On 
hearing it the soul of the great statesman 
seemed to shrivel, his face took on a! 
permanent leaden pallor, and despair seized | 
upon him. When he reached home Lady | 
Hester, ‘who was waiting to receive him, | 
saw before her a broken, dying man. The 
first thing his eyes rested on was a map of | 
Europe. ‘Roll up that map; it will not | 
be wanted these ten years,” were his | 
greeting to her. A week later he slept in 
his grave. 

Her uncle’s death was a terrible blow to | 
Lady Hester. It changed the current of} 
her life and blighted all her brilliant} 
prospects. It was during her bereave-| 
ment that her ill-starred love-affair with | 
Sir John Moore oceurred. The references | 
to it are all too brief. 


sees 





She must have met | 
Moore in 1804 when he was stationed near | 
Walmer Castle where Pitt was drilling | 
troops, with his niece as an active aide. | 
Such details as are available are lacking in 
romantic interest. Enough is known, how- 
ever, to show that the two had a deep and 
reverent admiration for one another. 
Lady Hester afterward spoke of Moore as 
the man she was to have married. Her 
thoughts must have often turned in sorrow 
to that dark and lonely grave in Spain 
with its wreath of immortal verse which 
has proved to be more lasting than bronze 








could be. 





The scene of Lady Hester's life-drama 
now shifts to the East. It is just one 
hundred years since she set out for her 
astonishing sojourn in the Orient, the 
description of which reads like a chapter 
from the *‘ Arabian Nights.’’ She traveled 


through Palestine, riding astride, and 
attended by a gorgeous retinue. Her 
oriental costume consisted of a satin 


waistcoat, a red cloth jacket trimmed with 
gold lace, voluminous trousers of the same 
material embroidered with gold, and over 
all a white cloak with tassels. Her mount 
was an Arab charger, with saddle and 
bridle of crimson velvet embroidered with 
gold. The homage paid her and the his- 
toric associations of the scene awoke in 
her ardent imagination dreams of possible 
empire. She saw herself a second Zenobia 
and recalled the prophecy once made to 
her that she would become Queen of 
Jerusalem. Her journey was a kind of 
triumphal progress, marked by incidents 
of barbaric splendor, all of which is 
described in her copious letters contained 
in the volume before us. Her entry into 
Palmyra was worthy of a sultana. The 
honors paid to her rivaled those of Queen 
Esther, her namesake of Biblical days. 

She was destined to end her days alone 
on Mount Lebanon, in the East, where she 
long lived as a recluse and exercised a 
kind of sovereignty in her esoteric fastness 
at Djoun, where, as an adept of occultism, 
which she adopted or pretended to adopt, 
she received pilgrimages from the person- 
ages of Europe. 


CAPTAIN SCOTT’S EXPEDITION 

Scott, Robert Falcon. Scott’s Last Expedition. 
Arranged by Leonard Huxley, with a Freface by Sir 
Clements R. Markham. Two volumes, large octavo. 
Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

If a better memorial than their great 
achievement and appalling end were needed 
to enshrine the names of Captain Scott 
and his companions in the hearts of their 
countrymen, this book would supply it. 
It is a fine example of editorial workman- 
ship and of typographical and lithographic 
art. 

Captain Scott’s ill-fated expedition set 
sail in the Terra Nova on June 1, 1910, 
but it was not until November 2, 1911, 
that the start for the south pole was made. 
By the 10th of December the expedition, 
that consisted of fourteen men, was well 
out of the glacier. By Christmas day, 
1911, eight of the party reached latitude 
86°. By December 31, they attained and 
deposited provisions in latitude 86° 56’. 
At a point 145 miles from the base, three 
of the party, Lieutenant Evans, Cream, and 
Lashley, returned, while the doomed five, 
Captain Scott, Lieutenant Bowers, Dr. 
Wilson, Captain Oates, and Mr. Evans, 
prest forward with an abundance of pro- 
visions that warranted the belief that they 
had every prospect of reaching their goal, 
which they actually attained January 17, 
1912, to find that others had reached it 
before them—Capt. Roald Amundsen and 
his expedition had attained the south pole 
December 16, 1911. The return journey 
was accomplished with much _ hardship 
beset with one calamity after another 
until, within 150 miles from their head- 
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VEN the most careful of 
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| quarters on the coast, the party was over- | 
| Whelmed by a blizzard, and starved and 
\froze to death within 11 miles of food and | 
|fuel. 
| So ended a quest that had engaged the 
|minds of men nearly two hundred years, 
|for in 1738 the first antarctic expedition, | 
| equipped under the auspices of the French | 
| ‘Compagnie des Indes,’”’ sighted land at 
| Bouvert Island, at about 54° south, and | 
{then sailed nearly 1,500 miles in 57° S. 
| From that day until the day of the dis- 
|covery of the south pole by Captain 
| Amundsen, no fewer than forty-six expedi- 
| tions had explored the antarctic, hoping to 
| find the way to the pole. 

The purpose of the handsome volumes 
|before us is not to tell the history of 
antarctic exploration, but rather to give 
the journals of Captain Scott, and, in detail, 
a report of the journeys and the scientific 
work undertaken by Dr. E. A. Wilson and 
the surviving members of the expedition. 
| The object of this expedition, as stated by 
|the distinguished writer of the Preface, 
|Sir Clements R. Markham, was “mainly 
| scientifie—to complete and extend Captain 
| Seott’s former work in all branches.” For | 
| those who have forgotten it, one should | 
istate that Captain Scott led an earlier 
|expedition southward in 1900. While the | 
‘aim of this was to attain the pole, the| 
| principal aim and purpose of the second 
| expedition, Sir Clements Markham tells us, 
| were the advancement of knowledge. Be 
that as it may, no one can deny that if the | 
| blood that flowed in Captain Scott’s veins | 
| was that of an intrepid explorer—and none, | 
we think, will deny it—his main purpose | 
was to attain the south pole, and to attain | 
it first. That he failed to do this was not | 
his fault, nor was it the fault of his equip- | 
ment, nor that of his comrades who we may | 
be sure were as eager as he to win a prize, | 
the effort to win which had taken a toll of 
the world’s most daring mariners. 





‘*All honor to him who shall win the prize!"’ 
The world has cried for a thousand years; 

While he who has tried and fails and dies 
Receives the meed of a few stray tears. 


But let us hope that ‘‘the meed”’ which | 
Seott’s efforts may receive shall be more | 
than the poet vouchsafes to them. May | 
it be that his memory, the memory of his | 
endeavor and his achievements, shall live 
|in the hearts of men, of whatever race, of | 
|whatever nation—men in whose veins 
| courses the rich, red blood that makes man- | 
'kind akin to man—so that his name shall | 
|never fade, and so ‘that the cross that | 
marks the spot where he and his heroic | 
companions lie buried shall remain forever | 
the symbol of simple faith and_ honest 
effort. His last words are his best epitaph: 


‘*We shall stick it out to the end, but we 
are getting weaker, of course, and the e nd | 
can not be far. 

‘It seems a pity, but I do not think | 
| can write more.—R. Scott. } 
| ** Last entry— -For God’s sake look after | 
our people.’ 








| Few words have touched the hearts of 
men more deeply than these. 


JOHN LA FARGE’S LAST BOOK 


La Farge, John. The Gospel Story in Art. 
With 80 full-page plates. Cloth. Pp. 420. New | 
York: The Macmillan Company. $6 net. | 


The fruit of many years of reverent study | 
is presented in this beautiful volume, which 
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A Time Comes 


when the recurrence of headache, 
indigestion, sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, or symptoms of heart trouble 
leads one to look for a way out. 


Coffee is a common, but often un- 
suspected cause of such troubles. 


It contains the drug, caffeine 
(about 2% grains to the cup), the 
action of which tends to weaken 
normal functions, and leads to seri- 
ous complications. 


Thousands of people have found 
that the way out is to stop coffee 
and use 


POSTVM 


It looks like coffee and tastes 
much like high-grade Java, but is 
absolutely free from coffee; the drug, 
caffeine; or any other harmful sub- 
stance. 





Coffee is not a food, but a strong 
irritant. Postum is a pure food- 
drink containing nothing but the 
true nourishment from wheat and 
a small per cent. of molasses, of 
which it is made. 


Postum now comes in two forms. 


Regular Postum—must be well 
boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum—a soluble pow- 
der. A teaspoonful stirred in a cup 


of hot water makes a delicious bev- 
erage instantly. 30c and 5o0c tins. 


The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


POSTUM 


—sold by Grocers 
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Mr. La Farge did not live to see in print. | 


A pathetic interest is attached to a brief 
graph of the intended preface—*‘'The | 
Jesson to ourselves in these pages, which | 
contain the record of impressions, at times | 
contradictory, by men even more various | 
than their work, is that we can not know | 
all the notes in the great song of the human | 
soul. Nor can we now know whose were 
the hands that first worked; perhaps, as 
the poet tells us, we shall know them 
through some discovery, or at least in 
another world.”’ The spirit of these words | 
is revealed in the interpretations of pagan 
and Christian art which follow, enabling 
the author to discern even in the most 
widely differing expressions of temperament 
of race and of environment the religious 
sentiment which was the controlling in- 
fluence. As a preface to the discussion of 
the Gospel Story in Art, the comparison 
of the Ileliodorus or Raffael and that of a ii i ie 
Delacroix and the minute examination of Nha } = stcuasis bollgiatten 
Michelangelo’s prophets and Sibyls are | ZA | ef = 7 fet Gane 
careful and illuminating. The chapters | hae F 
which relate to the Life of Christ, es- 
pecially to the earliest and latest events | 
recorded in the Gospels, are full of the skill 
and genius of the art expert and the devo- | 
tion of the believer. Mr. La Farge brought 
large gifts of mind and of soul to his task, 
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and his work therefore appeals to the deep- ter collections Less drudgery for {- 
| est interest of its readers. To the student pa the bookkeeper \ \ | 
‘of art his treatment of the paintings of P. ays its Way : | 
Giotto, Botticelli, Fra Angelico, Correggio, in many ways’ 


Tintoretto, Rembrandt, and many other 
masters is of permanent value. The : 
eighty reproductions of the masterpieces No more inventory : 
which Mr. La Farge describes make the trouble oft 
book a museum of treasures. Every part A 
of the volume is full of beauty except the 
cover. 


GENITO-URINARY SURGERY 


Walker, J.W.Thomson. Surgical Diseases and 
Injuries of the Genito-Urinary Organs. With 27 








color and 21 black-and-white plates and 279 illustra- 3 ec en 4 
3 in ao ee Sve, pe. 790. New York: Funk : ; ies 
agnalls Company. ° ° ° ° » 
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and to make converts to a new form of State 


insurance, 
validity, and death, and insurance against 
unemployment, the author refers to a vast Ff 
body of legislation in order to deduce the F 
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tinctly pictured and well pointed out, 
and with it the newer subject of Pyelog. 
raphy is included. A most interesting 
account of bilharziosis is given, and vill 
be found helpful to those who on oceasiop 





see this rare importation. The mor 
scientific side of the subject—its patho. 
ogy—is given in such a way that th 





clinical worker will find added a new jp, 
terest and a new asset. The subject ¢ 
intravesical treatment of papillomata by 
means of the high-frequency (Oudiy 
current spark, and the measure of jt 
success, have been too barely mentioned, 
This we can understand, as the proc edure, 
which to us is well known, being A mericay 
in origin, is quite new to England. 

But from this book, above and befor 
all else, a special lesson is to be learned. 
It is the supreme respect due to asepsis 
and gentleness in every instance where the 
urinary tract is invaded by 
instrument. This to-day is the right of 
every individual who applies to the 
physician with a urinary ill—that at least 
he will not suffer the consequences of an 
examination in which perfect sterilization 
and gentleness are neglected. Even tho 
the general practitioner does not intend to 
equip himself with the special technique 
attained in this field, an intelligent unde- 
standing and some working knowledge of 
the methods of to-day he cannot well escape, f 

To the medical student as well as to the 
practitioner the book will be of very real f 
value. The fine illustrations and colored 
plates have done much to illuminate the 
text and bring out the successive steps in 
operative procedures in 
aminations and in the use of the radio- 
graph. The task of reviewing the book 
has been a privilege to the writer, who 
himself a surgeon in this field, and § 
the opportunity of recommending it isa f 
pleasure. 
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SOCIAL ee HERE AND IN 
EUROPE 


Rubinow,I.M. Social Insurance, with Special 
Reference to American Conditions. Pp. 525. ew 
1ork: Henry Holt & Co. $3 net. 

The author aims to present in this vol- 
ume on social insurance the facts as to 
Kuropean experience with the movement, 
the beginnings of the movement in America, 


activity. In presenting European exper- 
ence with workman’s compensation, health 
insurance against old age, In- 





principle involved, rather than to discuss 
the operation of any one system. Under 
this synthetic method, it becomes difficult 
to gain a picture of any one enactment, or 
of its administration: this must be sought 
in earlier 


oping so rapidly that it is difficult for any 
writer, even for so careful a writer as Mr. 
Rubinow (with the great knowledge be 
gained in the preparation of the volum 
nous Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor), to keep abreast 
- all the amendments that have been made 
to various European acts. Discussion, fot 
\example, of facts and theories as to the 
| English Old Age Pension Act becomes use 
less when there is lack of knowledge of the 
amending act of 1911, which made dix 
| qualifying conditions less onerous. In gel 


and less up-to-date inquiries f 
|The whole subject, indeed, has been devel- 


corns 
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value, making no allowance for adminis-| 
trative difficulties. 

The author’s discussion of the need for 
social insurance, and of the principles of 
European legislation, is admirably designed 
to convinee an interested public of the, 
necessity for action. His book is avowedly | 
a bit of propaganda for the writer’s own | 
school of thought, which considers that 
compulsory insurance is the true form of) 
social insurance. This assumption, how-| 
ever, occasionally prejudices the discussions | 
and the conclusions of the writer—for ex- 
ample, when he finds a measure of success | 
in French experiments with compulsory | 
insurance against old age, altho leading 
French authorities admit that these ex- 
periments have failed. Belief in obligatory | 
insurance seems also to blind the author to | 
the part which national temperament may | 
play in considering a compulsory system, 
and in determining its success. As a brief 
for State action, and as a guide to intelli- 
gent thinking, the book is, however, a most 
important contribution to American liter- 
ature on social insurance. 





DEAN WORCESTER’S BOOK ON THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Worcester, Dean C, The Philippines, Past and 
Present. 'I'\/o volumes, with 128 plates. 8vo, x-124 pp. 
New York: Maemillan Company. $6 net. 


The purposes of the former Secretary 
of the Interior of the Philippine Islands 
in these portly volumes are (1) to show the 
present condition of the Philippines after 
rather less than sixteen years of pos- 
session by the United States; (2) to make 
possible a judgment of fitness as to present 
capacities of the natives for self-govern- 
ment; and (3), as a help to this, to trace 
the record partly from Filipino documents, 
of the ‘‘negotiations’’ between the Philip- 
pine leaders and American authorities 
during the period just prior to and at the 
beginning of the American oceupation. 
Inherent in this plan is a polemic aim, to 
refute or correct the statements of Judge 
J. H. Blount in his work on ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Occupation of the Philippines, 1898-! 
1912... He charges Judge Blount with 
special pleading and manipulation of | 
documents in the interest of home rule of 
the islands, for which, he plainly says, the 
inhabitants are by no means prepared. A 
reply from Judge Blount seems called for. 

After a personal introduction, giving an 
account of his own training and of his in- 
vestigations in the Philippines in 1886-87 
and 1890-92, Mr. Worcester enters upon a 
discussion of the external circumstances 
and the diplomatic negotiations with 
Aguinaldo attending the taking over of the 
islands. The claim that to Aguinaldo 
any authoritative promise of autonomous 
government for the islands was made 
seems to be refuted beyond question. 
And the mass of documents cited from all 
sources seems to point not only to inten- 
tional duplicity and absolute treachery on 


the part of the Filipino leaders, but to a_ 


patient and almost undeviating course of 


solicitude for the inhabitants on the part | 


of American officials before and during 
the oceupation that is worthy of larger 
recognition here at home. Neither Agui- 
nallo nor the other native leaders shine in 
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In the Store 











GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 





A Million 


How Users of Gasolene 
and Lubricating Oils 
Save Money the 
Bowser Way 


There is no problem of oil storage, utility and economy which 
Bowser cannot solve. From Bowser’s invention of the Self-Measur- 
ing Oil Pump twenty-nine years ago, the Bowser idea has so developed 
that today Bowser Systems are used everywhere—from private garages 
to million dollar manufacturing concerns. There are over 500 differ- 
ent Bowser systems—more than a million users. 


OIL STORAGE 
a4 [LAAN SYSTEMS 


Wherever oil is used there is need for a Bowser System— 
Here Bowser tanks store the gasolene underground and keep 

In Garages it full-powered—away from dirt, evaporation, fire, theft, spill- 
age or waste. All the gasolene is used—and used full strength. Pumps any distance 
to the garage—in exact predetermined quantities. All capacities. Easy to install. 

Garage equipment also includes systems for the Public, Private and Com- 
mercial Garage—underground tanks—also above-ground units for both gasolene 
and lubricating oil. Efficiency Compellers. Time and money savers. 








. From simple oil storage units to big centralized clarifying and circulating sys- 
In Factories tems. No oil wasted or lost. You can use the same oil over and over again, 


Oil merchandise stored the Bowser way is always safe, clean, full-bodied—and kept 

In Stores apart from other merchandise. A Bowser store system measures the oil and com- 
putes the price. No “mistakes.” Soon pays for itself. 

Use the coupon—whether 


Ask Bowser you're a garage owner, 


storekeeper or owner of a power plant. Let Bowser 
advise you. It means time, oil and money saved. 
Twenty-nine years of Bowser experience may mean 
something to you. Useit. No cost or obligation in 
finding out. Sign and mail the coupon—NOW. 





S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc. 
487 Thomas St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Without expense or obligation on my part send 

me particulars regarding a Bowser Oil Storage 
Outfit for the purpose indicated with an [X 

{ ] Private Garage [ ] Power Plant 

[ ] Public Garage { ] Dry Cleaners 

*[ ] Manufacturing +{ ] Stores 





The first Bowser factory was a room in a shed. 
Today the great Bowser plant covers over 12 acres 
and contains half a million feet of floorspace. Bow- 
ser branch offices and sales representatives are 
everywhere. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


= Snsieeree and Neng Patentees of 
Oil Handling D. 
487 Thomas Street Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S.A. 





"STATE WHAT YOU MANUFACTURE, TOR SELL 


Name_—_ 


Street No. 


Town_ 
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If you are interested, really 
interested, in securing the 
best possible spark plug— 
the plug that meets your 
requirements absolutely — 
that gives maximum power 
to your motor—just write 
for the booklet— 


“Locating the Spark Plug” 


It discusses freely a// types 
of plugs—their weakness — 
their strength. 


After reading it you will know 
if your spark plugs have been 
to blame for poor motor per- 
formances, you will buy with a 
thorough knowledge of what 
you require—then you will get 
your money’s worth. 


Pe Lome dn 


JETT DV LEE 2 
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**Send 


methefree booklet, Locating the Spark 


A post card will bring it; say: 


Plug. I drive a. 











Bosch Mani Co. 


235 West 46th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


199 Service Stations 


to Serve Bosch 
Users. 





o depends so largely on 
Happiness Here Below oe on Uf view 
that it pays to cultivate optimism. Read Walter DeVoe's 

“Littce Stupres 1n Serr-HEALING.”’ $1.10 postpaid 
from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


Don’t Throw Away Your Old Tires 


For over three peau French and 
German pochaniots ave been of theit 
from 10, ” 5,000 miles out o } oe 
half-soling * them with 


In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have a their example 
and are saving $50.00 .00 a year 
in tire expense. 

withouta 


We Ship On Approval cent deposit 

xpress and let you be the judge. 
Prpurable T Treads — the life of your 
tires and are sold under a 


antee for 5,000 miles without 
Applied in your garage in 30 minutes. 


offered to motor- 
Special Discount “ere to motor 
t shipment from factory. 
A postal will Get full information and sample oa 
in a week. State size of tires. Don’t wait--write 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER Co. 
1120 Karpen 320 Acoma 


‘ 0. St., 
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| these pages as disinterested and humane 


patriots. 

In following chapters, pp. 301 ff., the 
story of the United States administration 
| is told with much detail, dealing with the 
| two commissions, the establishment of 
| civil government, and the initiation of civil 
service, the inauguration and conduct of 
health work, education, and scientific and 


and the native legislature. 


then passes to such lighter subjects as 


fishing, forests, improved means of com- 


| munication, commercial possibilities, peace | 


jand prosperity, and results of American 
|rule. He denies the ability of the people 
jas yet to govern themselves, thinks a 
| protectorate the ‘‘ height of folly,” declares 
|a longer training of the natives in govern- 
|ment an absolute necessity, and traces the 
| demand for Filipino autonomy exclusively 
to a few selfish politicians. The _ illus- 
trations are evidently selected in large 
part to show contrasts in native condi- 
tions before and under American rule. 

Mr. Worcester makes out rather a strong 
ease. His citation of documents is vol- 
|uminous, indeed almost bewilderingly so. 
| Then, too, the -flavor of polemics is some- 
what pronounced—the impression made is 
of a book struck off under stress of strong 
|emotion. Had there been something more 
|of restraint and reserve, 
effect would have been 
| making all due allowances, 
| help feeling that he has proved his theorem: 
|to take our directive hand from these 
| Eastern possessions would be equivalent to 
remitting them to barbarism if not sav- 
agery, and thus to be unfaithful to a great 
responsibility to the world at large, 
economic, political, and religious. 


greater. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 
Laidler, Harry W. Boycotts and the Labor 


Struggle. 8vo. pp. 488. New York: John Lane 
Company. $2.00 net. 
Mr. Laidler’s book is one of the not 


infrequent good things to come out of the 
doctorial-dissertation mill. His aim is 
to explain, with the State and national 
legislator particularly in mind, the nature 
of the boycott, its use in American labor 
disputes, and the reasons for and against 
its legalization. He does this successfully. 
His own conclusions, it should be said, 
favor legalization. But he is fair to those 
holding different views. To those who de- 
| sire to know more about this much-diseust 
weapon of union labor we can unreservedly 
recommend the perusal of Mr. Laidler’s 
work. 





Hill, bags yland, LL.D., Secretary of the 
Commission he Champlain ‘Tercentenary: Final 
Report. Appendix. Illustrations. Pp. 325. Albany: 
J. B. Lyon Company, State Printers. 


In this, the final volume of the Report 
of the New York Champlain Tercentenary 
Commission, Senator Hill presents a ree- 
ord of the various functions and hospital- 
ities extended to the French delegation 
in New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston, ete., the dedicatory ceremonies 
in unveiling the several memorials at 
Crown Point and Plattsburg, and a brief 
review of the work of the Commission. 
Some interesting notes on the archeology 
of the Champlain Valley, by Prof. G. H. 
Perkins, State geologist of Vermont, are 
given in an appendix, and a large number 
of photographic illustrations of the various 
; monuments, ete., are included. 





. . . . . . ' 
| economic investigations, the dealings with | 
non-Christian tribes, slavery and peonage, | 
Mr. Worcester | 


the picturesque Philippines, hunting and | 


we believe the| 
But | 
one can not! 
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Bid Adieu to 
the Exertion, 
Trouble and 
Delay of 


|| Tire-Pumping ! 


| 


ASTER 


Garage Pump 


An actual necessity for every well-equipped pri- 
vate garage—a wonderful convenience that soon 
pays for itself in the saving of time, exertion and 
tires. The pressure gauge insures the keeping of 
your tires at the right inflation essential to long life. 


Will completely inflate a 37 x5 tire to 90 Ibs. pressure in 
less than three minutes. The most powerful equipm - 
of its size on the market- —12 inches high, 18-inch base, 
inches in wi 


May be set on floor or mounted on small shelf—out of the 
way—but always ready for service. 


Equipment consists of a two-cylinder une driven by a 
small electric motor and mounted on small frame. 20 feet 
of best reinforced rubber air-hose furnished. General 
Electric Co. motors u 


No rubber or leather eit rings used in entire con- 
struction. This insures delivery of pure air, absolutely 
poy from oil, and maximum efficiency at all times as well 

eat wearing qualities. With ordinary care should last 
at east ten years. 


Rawhide gears used to connect motor to pump. Outfit is 
thus made practically noiseless. 








No ye wiry expense. Necessary only to os eee me or 
with ordinary electric light circuit. No tank required 
Pump delivers pure air in a steady stream directly to tires. 
10 DAYS TRIAL OFFER AND GUARANTEE 

We will refund purchase price on return of pump after 
10 days trial, if so requested. We guarantee ‘‘Master’’ 
Garage Pumps for one year against defects of material 
and workmanship. Price complete with alternating cur- ] 
rent motor, $60.00; with direct current motor, $55.00. 


Our stock motors are for 110 volt direct current and 110 
= single phase 60 cycle alternating current, but where 

essary we can furnish motors for 220 volt direct pee 
1 10 volt, 25 or 40 cycle alternating current or 220 volt 
25, 40 or 60 cycle alternating current. Send your order 
today. Be sure to state current conditions. 


HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW CO. 
490 Capitol Ave. (Established 1873) Hartford, Conn. 















HANG UP YOUR SHAVING BRUSH 


—For sanitary reasons, convenience and 
neatness. Send us 10 cents for mailing one 
of our solid brass, nickel-plated Shaving 
Brush Holders. Fits any shaving brush. 
Keeps the brush neat, clean, dry and sweet. 
Dust and poisonous alkalis drain off. Makes 
shaving a pleasure, not atask. Cutlery cat- 
alog on request. Established 95 years. 


C. Klauberg & Bros., 173 William St., New York 
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A Remarkable Typewriter, Carried in Grip or in 
Overcoat Pocket. Standard Keyboard. Does Work 

$100 Machine. Over 34,000 in Daily Use. 
Portable Typewriter has less than 250 parts against 
1700 to 3700 in others. That's 
the secret of our $18 price 
It's built in the famous 
Elliott-Fisher Bill- 
ing Machine Fac- 


















guaranty. 
4% Ibs. You can 
carry for home 

Laktey or 








Proposition. 


Chas. D. Bennett Co., 408 Cedar St., Harrisburg, Pa- 
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"|| Watch the “Nobby Treads” 


ing of 


g lite. On Fifth Avenue, New York 
“sd On Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
base, 8 On Broad Street, Philadelphia 
¥ On Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
dea: On Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
aby On Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
on On Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
On Broadway, Denver 
ver On Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
_< On leading streets of cities and towns everywhere 


=|} On Every Thoroughfare 


see the tremendous number of ‘‘Nobby Tread”’ Tires on cars everywhere—you will find that men who 


p after 





aster" have owned two, or three, or four cars—men who have experimented—use ‘‘Nobby Tread”’ Tires. 

ug cur If you are buying your first car this Spring, have it equipped with ‘‘Nobby Tread”’ Tires. 

4110 Start right,—take the advice of these veteran motorists,—and save expensive, useless experimenting. 
where 

urrent, 

oT | " Nobby Tread ¥ lires 








are now sold under our rcgular warranty—perfect workmanship and material--BUT any adjustments 
are on a basis of 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use ‘‘Nobby Tread”’ Tires on their front and rear 
wheels through all seasons, because they are such phenomenal mileage tires and 
real anti-skid tires. — 


United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 


Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with ‘‘ Nobby Tread”’ Tires. If he has 
no stock on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another deaier. 


NOTE, THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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h Wat 
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The WAXTITE package is 
the biggest advance in ready- 
to-eat cereal food since Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
were introduced. These famous 
flakes now reach your table as 
they left our ovens -—crisp, 
fresh and tender. 





Pump Your Tires With Your Motor 
Not Your Muscles 


Unless you are stronger than your motor, tire pumping is the poorest thing you do. 
You haven't the inclination or the muscle to make a thorough job of it, and so 
your tires invite trouble when full inflation would protect them. Better save 
time, trouble and money by owning a 


Dewey Power Tire Pump 


Pays for itself in longer life for your tires, to say nothing of your comfort. Pumps only pure 
outside air, not gaseous, heated air from the motor. 

There's no greasy spray thrown on your delicate inner tubes because it is never oiled. 

Sold complete—there are no “‘extras.’” Has high grade Pressure Gauge. 


Attaches at spark plug opening. Adapters furnished for any car. Has 12 
feet of 
Ib 


THE DEWEY-ANDERSON MFG. CO. 





special-woven, fabric-protected Hose, which has been tested to 
s. Self-openi tion for all tires. Fully guaranteed—only 


464 Woodruff Ave., 


If not at your dealers we will 
deliver anywhere in United 
States on receipt of price. 


Toledo, Ohio 
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CURRENT POETRY 


OHN KEATS'S newly discovered love. 
letter in rime was reprinted in g 
recent issue of Tue Literary Dicgsy, 

Now there has come to light a poem, for. 
gotten for sixty years, by another great 
poet, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Woe 
take it from The Bookman (New York). 
Mrs. Browning’s poem is perhaps of slight 
value as literature, but it is full of personal 
interest. If her name were not signed to 
it, it might easily be taken for a poor ex- 
ample of her husband’s work. It was 
written at Bagni di Lucca in the summer of 
1853, when Robert Lytton (Edward Robert 
Bulwer-Lytton, more generally known as 
Owen Meredith) was visiting the Brownings, 
We quote the first and last of the four 
stanzas: 


To Robert Lytton 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


O noble heart, noble soul, live 
Our leader, and king of us all! 

Take the love which we languish to give; 
Give the love without which we must fall. 


When you speak, as you speak, I think Paul 
At Athens, posterity teaching, 

Said such words, thought such thoughts, just lct fall 
Such grand language as yours, in his preaching. 


(Copyrighted, 1914, by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, in the United States of Amcrica.) 


Cuchulain and Deirdre, as has already 
been mentioned in these columns, are no 
longer celebrated by the young poets of 
Ireland. A leader of the ‘‘Celtic Renais- 
sance”’ tells, in Poetry: a Magazine of Verse 
(Chicago), why he has stopt singing the 
ancient splendors of the Gael. 


A Coat 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it, 
Wore it in the world’s eye 
As tho they'd wrought it. 
Song, let them take it, 

For there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked. 


Only the young, it seems, ean appreciate 
old age, and only the old write sympatheti- 
eally of youth. The author of this poem 
(from The American Magazine) shows that 
she understands the old age of her subject 


| better than she does her own youth. 


An Old Woman 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 





She moves from gate to door, 
From door to window-seat, 

To porch and board and bed, 
Content with ease and heat, 

With little news-word said, 

With long-known wall and floor— 
Speaking of her fine youth 
Gently, complacently 
(The lovers that she had 
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As I have lovers now, 

And how her heart was glad 
And foolish, too, as mine). 

Oh, yet it hurts my throat, 

I feel my lids smart keen 

Pity for this short round, 

For that strong youth of hers 
That hoped so much should be, 
And now is this—nor cares— 
Pity for her—and me. 


What she is I shall be; 
I am what she has been! 


In the following lines, taken from The| 
Poetry Journal (Boston), there is something | 


of the spirit of William Allingham, the poet 
of “Up the Airy Mountain,” and other un- 
forgettable songs. We do not know why 
the peasants of Donegal drop the n out of 
their poet’s name, but Miss Brown says 
they do, and we are willing to believe her. 
Except for the flatly prosaic lines, 


‘Tis sure you'll have to get them 
Wherever you may go,” 


the song is spirited and musical, and it 
seems to express real feeling. 


O Willie, Wiilie Alligam 
By KATE LOUISE BROWN 


Oh, pleasant was the sunshine 
And blithe the windy ways! 
A poet-lad went strolling 
Through all the changeful days. 
One knew just where to find him, 
He left a trail of song 
By hedgerow and by cottage, 
The Irish ways along. 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
'Tis you, for you, we fret, 
And many a lovin’ Irish heart 
Is mournin’ for you yet. 


Some sing of blood and battle, 
And some of want and wo; 
‘Tis sure you'll have to get them 
Wherever you may go; 
But Willie sings of flowers, 
Of brook-voice and of birds, 
And all his songs have sunshine 
And pleasant, coaxin’ words. 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
*Tis you, for you, we fret! 
The lovin’ mischief of your ways 
Is lingerin’ with us yet. 


They say you went to London, 
And there found prosperous ways; 
Found friends and favor, shinin’ gold, 
And plenty much o’ praise; 
Why, everything you wanted 
Came runnin’ at your call! 
Dear lad, you're not forgotten 
Back here in Donegal! 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
"Tis you, for you, we fret! 
The music of your happy sengs 
Is singin’ to us yet. 


©, singer of the sunshine, 
Where are you, Willie, now? 
They say the earth is lyin’ 
All cold upon your brow; 
The feet that loved to wander, 
Alas! are restin’ still, 
No more they pace the hedgerows 
Or climb the windy hill. 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
Our eyes with tears are wet! 
For you the breeze is sobbin’, 
Is sobbin’ for you yet! 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is now put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times as 
large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 10 per cent 
more for your money. See how long it lasts. 














The very aroma of Quaker 
Oats tells its exquisite flavor. 
You know before you taste it 
that there’s choiceness in this 


dish. 


Only the big grains yield that 
aroma. And, without the Quaker 
process, it could never be kept 
intact. 





We get but ten pounds of Quaker 
Oats from a bushel, because of this se- 
lection. But those are the luscious flakes. 
The others are good enough for horses, 
but not for boys and girls. 


We started to do that 25 years ago, 
and the fame of this flavor spread. 
Now a hundred nations send here to get 
Quaker Oats. And millions of children 


of every clime enjoy it every morning. 











That Quaker 


Oats Aroma 


That’s why Quaker Oats is 
distinctive. 

We get that flavor and we 
preserve it. We discard all the 
grains which lack it, so the flavor 
is never diluted. 


If you enjoy it, you can always 
get it by simply saying “Quaker.” 
And without any extra price. 


Quaker Oats 


Rolled from the Largest Grains 


oe Oats, as an energy food, excels 
anything else you know. It is known as 
“the food of foods.” 

But, without that taste which makes 
it inviting, few children would eat half 
enough. 


Serve Quaker Oats in large dishes. 
Small servings are not sufficient to 
show in full its vim-producing power. 


10c and 25c per Package 


Except in far West and South 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 
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End time-waste in your billing 


This complete correspondence typewriter automatically 
foots and proves your bills while it types them 


11 questions answered 


No business man can shut his eyes to 


this new time-saver. It will soon be 


as standard as the typewriter itself. 


Below are some natural questions: 


© 


“Will it really save time and money?” 

This is effectively answered in many 
letters we receive frdém_users- -large and 
small, The following is a sample: 
Beg to say that we consider that 
we are saving 20% of our time in handling 
orders, entering, billing, etc., and for mak- 
ing out statements at least 25%.” 

‘his is one of the more conservative 


statements. 


“Why should I bother about bookkeeper's work?” 

It is not a question of bookkeeping. 11 
is a question of time-saving. 

This machine, by totalling and proving 
bills while it types them, saves valuable cler- 
ical time. The saved time can be used for 
collections or other productive purposes. 


“Will it fit my present billing system?” 

Yes. It requires absolutely no changes 
in system. It does your work your way. 
It applics’to s nall billing departments as 
c fie ctively as it applies to large ones. 


“Is it absolutely accurate ?”’ 
e best evidence is this: It is used con- 
stantly by the United States Sub-Treas- 
ury and by prominent banks throughout 


the country. 


“What is the cost?” 

That varies with the carriage-width. It 
is higher than the cost of a plain typewriter. 
Compared with the cost of a standard, first- 
class adding machine it is low. And re- 
member: It isan adding machine combined 

with a complete typewriter. 

The initial cost is soon wiped out by the 
time-saving, to say nothing of the accuracy 


insurance. 


“Ts it complicated?” 
» No. While it totals with cold-steel preci- 
sion, its actual operation is simplicity itself. 


- “Can my present operator use it?” 
Most assuredly. Within an hour your 
typist can learn to operate it readily. 


8) 


“Can it be used readily on my 
regular correspondence?” 

Yes. It is an absolutely complete 
Remington Typewriter for correspondence 
purposes. The simple switch of a lever 
prepares it for letter writing. 


“Ts the touch light or heavy?” 

Light. The keys are not punched as with the 
usual adding machine. They operate with a light 
typewriter louch. 

When the addinx and subtracting mechanism is 
connected the touch of the 2 wmeral keys is slightly 
different. This prevents adding on correspondence 
work. On correspondence work, the adding mechan- 
isn is detached by touc ing ale er. The nimeral 
keys then operate as lightly as the letter ke_ s. 


O© 


“Who are using it?’ 

Thousands of manu/acturers and retailers—large 
and small—insurance companies, banks, city depart- 
nients, railroads, express companies, steamship lines, 
telegraph companies, brokersand many inotherlines. 

If you wish to have the name of a user in your 
neighbo:hood we shall be glad to supply it. 


OO 


“Ts it durable?” 

Decidedly. We have testimonial letters from 
offices which have been using this machine for 5 
years. Their machines were the first on the market. 
How much longer they will keep in first class con- 
dition, we do not yet know. 


Sooner or later the adding and subtracting type- 
writer will be considered practically as fundamental 
in an up-to-date office equipment as desks and 
chairs. Its use is spreading rapidly. The chief rea- 
son why most offices—where bills and statements 
are part of the day's work—are not using it now is 
because the office heads have not yet investigated 
its time-and- money-saving possibilities, 

You canlearn more about the economical efficiency 
of this remarkable machine by giving the word to 
your stenographer now. Pass this publication to 
her and ask her to write for *‘ The Story of a Day's 
Work.”’ Itisa folder of dollars-and-cents interest 
to any employer of ste nographic or clerical help. 
We suggest that you send for it today. 








Remington 
Standard 


Totals show 
re as fast cs the 
amounis are typed 








| REMINGTON 
| eee! and RITER. 


TYPEWRITER. 


{WAHL ee xoarar em 


Renlagtel: Typewriter Company, semen New York City 
(Branches Everywhere) 


For clear, clean ty pexriter results, use Remtico Brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. 
Vrite to our nearest office. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


“FIGHTING FRED” FUNSTON 


“COME of the old thrill of ’98 runs up 

our spines,”’ says the Baltimore News, 
“when we read that Fred Funston leads 
the troops sent to Vera Cruz.’”’ But 
Brigadier-General Funston’s Philippine 
days were over fifteen years ago, and 
many Americans have forgotten the de- 
tails of the events that produced those 
thrills and gave to Funston his present 
rank in 1901, at thirty-six years of age. 
The News continues: 


If there is anywhere a modern hero 
of romance, his name is Funston. In 
the old days he fought for Cuba Libre: 
he has been reporter, botanist, Alaskan 


| explorer, but always with the élan,» the 
} joyous spirit of adventure, that marks the 


true soldier of fortune. To Funston a 
little matter of swimming a tropical river 
and capturing Aguinaldo was a mere 
happy detail in the day’s work. On 
second thought, it was part of the night’s 
work, for it was piteh dark in Luzon when 


| that little trick was turned and the Filipino 


insurrection breathed its last. 

Whether he has been a good peace 
soldier, nobody knows or cares. He may 
have proved wonderfully expert in un- 
folding and refolding red tape and 
signing requisitions for hams and shoes, 
or he may have been an ordinary or ex- 
traordinary failure at these routine tasks. 

What matters? He is just the man 


When an emergency presented, he has 
never failed. 


‘He was born in Carlisle, O., in 1865, 


moving with his family to Kansas at the’ 


age of three, from which State his father 
went some time later as Congressman to 
Washington. His education extended 


of Kansas, but then the spirit of adventure 


chimed him and severed him forev er from | 
| pounder, 
| heartened by the pr omuse of all the adv en- 


the humdrum life of his upbringing. 
the New York Tribune remarks: 


He was born with a wandering foot, | ‘ 
| while he was knocking about in his re- 


which has taken him from the aretic to 
the tropics seeking adventure. He is 
the kind of man who can find adventure 
anywhere. 

In 1888, an off school year, he be- 
came a Sante Fé train-conductor. At 
different times his route lay all the way 
from Kansas City to Albuquerque and 
south to the Gulf of Mexico. Among 
his other duties was that of train-bouncer. 
He doesn’t weigh much now, but 
he weighed less than 100 pounds then, 
and yet that fact didn’t stand in 
the way of his success as a bouncer. 
The record of his guilt is still, perhaps, 
in the clogged Supreme Court of Kan- 
Sas, where damage suits against the 
_ Fé have long waited judgment- 
ay. 

And among the greasers and cow- 
boys of New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Western Kansas there is still a myth 


to attend to things down in Mexico, | Significant 
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to the effect that the Sante Fé once 
put a human marmot on its trains, which 
concealed death in its right hand and 
lingering illness in its left. 

He was made _ brigadier-general in 
1901, when he was thirty-six years old. 


magazine writer, collector of botanical 
specimens, soldier of fortune and lover 


|of Kipling—always. 


Probably no man ever paid Rudyard 


| Kipling the compliment that Funston 
| paid him in Alaska, for on a long journey 
lover a thousand hills he carried in his 
| pack, where every ounce of weight became 


a torture, copies of the “‘Barrack-Room 


| Ballads” and the stories of Mulvaney and 


his friends. 


He took part in an expedition into 


| Death Valley desert that nearly proved 


fatal to the whole party and was at- 
tended with such terrible sufferings that 
one of the number became permanently 
insane. He went to Alaska on a gov- 
ernment commission and traveled 3,500 
miles alone over snow and _ ice, living 
through the long days of an arctic winter, 
sleeping and hunting, for eighteen months. 
The record of this experience he put in an 
article which appeared in Scribner's for 
November, 1896. He was in Mexico in 
1895 on a coffee plantation, then in 
New York doing newspaper work, and 
then he went to Cuba as a lieutenant of 
artillery. 


The particulars of General Funston’s 
start in Cuba are not generally known, but 
form in themselves an interesting and 
the story of 
Grand Rapids 


chapter in 


eareer. The Press 


chance. In June of 1896 he was wan- 


dering about New York, as newspaper 


| 


| 
| 


| 2) 


| Before then he had been farmer, college | 
| student, train-conductor, newspaper man, 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


(NON-LEAKABLE) 
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MARK 
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Pat.Off. 


| 


his | 
tells | 
|of the strange way in which he got his} 


man and botanist, a man from the wilds | 


and out of his element in the big city. 
was waiting for opportunity. It 


He 


came, 


net .. | and a month or two later in the same year 
through the second year at the University | 


he was with the Cuban Junta in New York, 
learning how to manage a Hotchkiss twelve- 
breech-loading rifle, 


and en- 


ture he wanted soon to come. 
pened through an idea that came to him 


portorial capacity, as follows: 


He went to Palma, afterward presi- 
dent of Cuba, but then in charge of 
the Junta in New York. He asked 
the Cuban patriot to give him a chance 
to lend his services to the suffering Re- 
public as a filibuster. The Cuban po- 
litely refused his offer. He was afraid 
that Funston was a spy. Funston went 
to a friend and got a letter of recom- 
mendation to the old Cuban. Mr. Palma 
looked him over, told him to buy a cannon 
and learn the art of handling it. 

Fred Funston made good. He learned 
every detail of the construction of the 
Hotchkiss. He demonstrated before the 
members of the Junta. A few weeks 
later he embarked for Cuba as a filibuster, 
right under the noses of Spanish spies 
and United States secret-service men. 


It hap-| 


He! 


The Self-Filling Conklin is the 
simplest of all fountain pens in 
both operation and construction. 
Just dip it in the nearest inkwell 
and press the ‘Crescent-Filler.” 
That’s all. The pen automati- 


cally fills itself in 4 seconds! 


The “Crescent-Filler” is the 

natural and logical self-filling device 

—easy to get at, simple to operate. 
Sold by Stationers, Jewelers, 
Druggists, on 30 days’ trial. 
Prices, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 andup. Write 
for catalogue and two little 
books of pen wit—ail free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
280 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
69 Temple Place 
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| ees your foun- 
tain pen with 
Stafford’s Commercial. 
When you see how much 
better this old reliable 
steel pen writing fluid works in 
your fountain pen you'll use it 
right along. 

Costs 30 to 50 per cent less. 


For your personal use, get 
@ Stafford’s Commercial in the 


new filler bottle—complete with 
self-contained filler, handy and 
Easy to refill from 
your quart bottle. 

If you have never tried Stafford’s 
Commercial in your fountain pen ask 
your stationer. He will give you a 
trial bottle for the coupon below with 
a twenty-five cent purchase of any 
goods. 

Go to your stationer today. 


compact. 





One Trial Bottle of 
STAFFORD’S COMMERCIAL 


Dealer’s Name.. 





S. S. STAFFORD, Inc. 


Manufacturer of Inks, Adhesives, 
Carbon Papers and Typewriter Ribbons a 


NEW YORK, O.S.A. 
TORONTO, CAN. 
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| was launched on his career as a fighter. 
|In Cuba he and five 
| made up a large part of the artillery 
lof the army of Cuban patriots. He had 
‘charge of the same Hotchkiss gun. He 
saw action, immediately on his landing, 
under General Gomez and later under 
General Garcia. Both these men were 
veterans of the Ten Year War, the hopeless 
| struggle for Cuban independence, which 
|was finally closed by United States’ 


in- 
tervention. He was given a commis- 
|sion as captain. In the fall of Guai- 
|/moro, Funston and his gun took an 


‘important part, opening the way in the 
|fortifications through which the victori- 
ous Cubans took the town. 

| He was made lieutenant-colonel in the 


|Cuban Army. Toward the end of the 
| struggle he was wounded, captured by 
the Spaniards, and, wracked by trop- 
ival fever, his recovery was considered 
doubtful. 

It appears that, at the time of his 


| capture, he had in his possession an order 
— parole from General Garcia to the 
| President of the Cuban Republic, which 
|had not as yet been honored by the latter 
| official. This, at the very moment that 
he was explaining to the Spaniards that he 
/had come in to surrender, he managed to 


|not find 


it. Consequently he 


court 


was re- 
leased by 
In the Philippines, tho iame from a gun- 
shot wound, 
| teristically terrier-like ever. He 
| aggressive and_pitilessly 


but he bore every hardship him- 


as was 
| constantly 
| sistent; 
|dergo, and they were 
Said one of them, according to The Trib- 
une, “Colonel Funston is proud of us, 
and maybe we are not proud of him! 
the best little fighter in the islands. He 
is always in the thickest of the fight.” 
The same paper comments on the different 
accounts of the taking of Aguinaldo, and 
reprints Funston’s own account of the 
affair: 


General Funston has told the story in 
| Scribner's Magazine of the capture of 
| Aguinaldo, a story that differs in an 
important particular from the versions 
|eabled to the United States from Ma- 
nila, upon the .return of the Vicksburg 
to Manila, on March 28, 1901, with the 
hero and his adventurous comrades on 
board. Colonel Funston himself did not 
take part in the sudden and unlooked- 
for attack on Aguinaldo’s body-guard, 
and the seizure of the Filipino leader 
in his quarters, as was supposed when 
the story was published. 

A Manila dispatch, dated March 28, 








1901, purported to give General Fun- 





WRITE. 600 WORDS 
WITH ONE DIP 

Why use ordinary pens with the never 

ending dip—when One Dip Pens make 

every penholder virtually a fountain 

pen? Send s0c for Sample Package. 

ONE DIP PEN CO. 
32 Daily Record Bidg., BALTIMORE, MD. 








Agents 
Wanted 


ston’s ‘story of the capture of Agui- | 
naldo.”” It was a long story, and the de- 
tails were evidently supplied by him. 
In the retelling they must have suffered 
variation from the strict line of aceu- 


this statement: 
| ‘When the firing began, ( 











other Americans 


hide in his mouth, so that his captors did | 
martial and sent home. | 
his fighting was as charac-| 
per- | 
self that he compelled his soldiers to un- | 


devoted to him. | 


He is | 


racy, for in the dispatch there oceurs | 


ieneral Fun- | 
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our busi- 
» pin coupon t — 

(Pleareeterhead or Losiness 

Stating you ur position. 


Smoke 


Five Free 


I make this offer es- 
pecially to men accus- 
tomed to smoking 10c 
and two-for-25c cigars. 


For these are the men who 
most appreciate the exquisite 
flavor of my private Havana. 

The leaf is from a mountain- 
ous district inCuba. It is select- 
ed for me by a resident expert. 
Then made up especially for me 
under my monogram band. In 
| o years of smoking I have never 
ound so mild and sweet a smoke. 

I want you to know, as thou- 
sands already do, what a de- 
lightful smoke this is. If you 
don’t say that these cigars at $5 
|| per hundred are the peer of any 
loc cigar you ever smoked, the 
|] trial will have cost you nothing. 


} My Offer: Send me toc 


toward_ for- 
warding expenses and I will 
send you trial cigars. If they 
please you, you can get nate 
supplies at my low price— 

per hundred, $2.60 for fifty, ai 
charges prepaid. I offer other 
cigars, too, for those who like 
heavier, stronger smokes. You 
will find them described in my 
booklet. But send for the five 
J. Rogers Warner Panetelas 
now. The coupon above is for 
your convenience, (43) 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
819 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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one month’s 
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ston assumed command and _ directed 
the attack on the house, personally as- 
sisting in the capture of Aguinaldo.” - 

Another version printed at the time 
says that ‘‘simultaneously with the de- 
livery of the volleys the American offi- | 
cers rushed into Aguinaldo’s house.” 

General Funston has now told us 
over his own signature that, before the 
American officers came up, the ingeni- 
ous tragedy was played to the end by 
Lazaro Segovia, the Spanish secret-ser- | 
yiee agent, and by Hilario Placido, the | 
drafted Filipino volunteer, who led the | 
masquerading Macabebes and who seized | 
Aguinaldo as a prisoner after Segovia | 
had shot down two of his staff, the capture | 
being made in a room of the house oc-| 
cupied by Aguinaldo. General Funston 
sy | re 

“In the meantime we Americans 
with our supposed guard had reached | 
the river, jumped into the banca wait-| 
ing for us and had paddled across in| 
frantic haste. Running up the bank! 
toward the house, we were met by Se- 
govia, who came running out, his face | 
aglow with exultation and his clothing | 
spattered with the blood of the men 
he had wounded. He ealled out in 
Spanish: ‘It is all right. We have 
him!’ We hastened into the house and, 
I introduced myself to Aguinaldo, tell- 
ing him that we were officers of the Amer- | 
ican Army, that the men with us were 
our troops and not his, and that he was 
a prisoner of war. He was given assur- 
ance that he need fear no bad treatment. 
He said in a dazed sort of way, ‘Is this not 
some joke?’”’ 

Two days after Aguinaldo was turned 
over to General MacArthur at Manila, | 
Funston was made a brigadier-general by 
President McKinley. | 

| 

But while this incident is the most | 
celebrated of the little General’s career, 
and earned for him the biggest material | 
reward, it was by no means the most | 
thrilling. There follows an account from | 
Scribner's, in Funston’s own words, of | 
another encounter during the Filipino | 
insurrection that for sheer thrills far | 
surpasses it: 


For some days previous to this time 
—February 5, 1899,—the insurgents had | 
almost hourly grown more insulting in | 
speech and daring in manner. The con-| 
flict so soon to occur had been maweny | 
precipitated on February 2 by an in-| 
surgent officer, with a detachment of | 
about forty natives—all armed and very | 
drunk—attempting to pass the line held | 
by the Nebraska regiment. On that ! 
occasion only the tact and soldierly at-| 
titude of Colonel Stotsenburg prevented 
a fight 

But to come to the night of the 4th. 
Twice challenged and told to halt by a 
sentinel near the Santa Mesa bridge, a 
party of four armed insurgents attempted 
to force our lines and establish an out- 
Post actually within our territory. It 
Was about 8.30 o’clock, and, as a good 
soldier obeying orders, that man of the | 
Nebraska fired to kill, and the fight was 


I had just gone to bed when Major 
(Continued on page 1278) 
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TRUE REFINEMENT 
There is an atmosphere of true re- 
finement which always surrounds 
Crane’s Linen Lawn stationery. 
Everywhere its use is instantly 
recognized as a mark of good 
taste. The pre-eminence which 
Crane’s Linen Lawn _ possesses 
is that much-sought-for elegance 
which is the prime requisite of 

entle folk the world over. Its 
ae qualities are much enhanced 
by the cut of the envelope, the 
size and shape of the sheet, the 
shades, the colored borders, gold 
edges, and the artistic boxes and 
ribbons, all of which are emi- 
nently proper in 
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CRANE’S KID FINISH 


The newest style in Wedding Papers is Crane’s 
Kid Finish with plate-marked panel. Samples 
will be sent for 10c. postage. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHAN 


A paneled Corréspondence Paper of rich dignity. 
May be bought wherever good writing paper is 
sold. Usable samples for 10c. postage. 


Address all inquiries to Dept. M 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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| WAR IN ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS— 
THE RICH GET RICHER, THE 
POOR POORER 


W. FERRIN discusses, in Moody’s 
« Magazine for May, the economic 








Troubles! 


90 per cent of your 
troubles are due to 
not knowing the facts 


thew, first step toward 
real efficiency in buying, 
manufacturing and selling is 
to contract with a statistical 
organization to keep you 
informed on what has always 
heretofore followed such 
conditions as exist today. 













Babson’s Reports mini- 
mize worry. Knowing the 
facts, our-subscribers are pre- 
pared for changes in prices, 
wages and demand. 











Our annual charges are 
from $90 to $165, according 
to the type of service. Your 
business justifies your letting 
us relieve you of consider- 
able worry over general 
business conditions. 










Address Dept. G-4-21 





Babson Statistical Organization 
Largest Or ization of its Ch t 
the United States 


Executive Block, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 















Write on your business letter head for 

a sample of Babson’s Reports, in- 

dicating if interested as a Manufac- 
turer, Merchant or Investor. 

























-{| meaning of war, since business men ‘‘ want 
| to know what effects hostilities are likely 


of profits, costs of labor, rates of interest, 





| prosperity of the country.”” While precise 
Pager to any of these questions could 


believes ‘‘it is possible to obtain a com- 
prehensive idea of the general effects of 
wars upon business.” In the course of 
| his article he says: 





“General business is affected by war 
| principally through the diminution of the 
numbers of men engaged in the production 
lof wealth, and through the simultaneous 
|inerease in the numbers not so engaged. 
| Here is a double tendency to raise prices; 
|for along with the diminution of producers 
| there is a practical increase in consumers 
Admittedly the number of consumers i 
| literally no larger, but the amount of physi- 
| cal wealth either consumed or else destroyed 
| by the soldier greatly exceeds the amount 
consumed or destroyed by the civilian. 
| As to effect upon the prices of goods and 
| commodities, our Civil War affords an ex- 
| cellent illustration. 
| ‘*The number of soldiers engaged on 
| both sides was about 3,136,000, and the 
wages of men engaged in industry then av- 
eraged about $301.40. Hence the annual 
javerage loss in the production of wealth, 
|had all these men been in the armies at 
the same time, would have been about 
$945,190,000. But there is doubtless some 
duplication in the numbers of soldiers, and, 
besides this, a great many of them were not 
in military service more than a small part 
of the four years during which the war 
lasted. If it be assumed that in 1863 and 
1864, when the war was at its height, two- 
thirds of the above total force was actually 
in the armies, the average yearly loss in the 
production of wealth figures out about 
$630, 126,000. 

“In addition to this loss resulting from 
the withdrawal of men from gainful oceu- 
pations, there is an immense loss represent- 
ing direct money cost of the war itself. For 
the Civil War this cost averaged about 
$803,270,000 per annum for the whole four 
years, and in one year at least it exceeded a 
billion dollars. Theoretically, the wages of 
the soldiers should be deducted from these 











losses, but if one were striving for accuracy 
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For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 







methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No 
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- ‘erty rendered idle by the hostilities. 


he would be obliged, on the other hand, to 
make an immense addition to the losses on 
account of the destruction of physical prop- 
erty, and the depreciation of business prop- 





‘Hence one may get at the approximate 














INVESTORS 


I am in position to place whatever money you 
have for investment in gilt edge mortgages on cen- 
trally located business and residential property in 
the city of San Juan—netting 


7% & 8% 


No loan negotiated in excess of 50% of the 
assessed valuation of the property. If not ready to 
invest immediately, write asking me to keep you in- 
formed from time to time of these opportunities. 

LEE H. VENDIG 
Territorial Bank Bldg., San Juan, Porto Rico 























total loss by adding to the direct cost of 
the war the loss in wealth production con- 
sequent upon the withdrawal of men from 
gainful occupations. Figuring in this way, 
the total yearly loss of the Civil War may 
be estimated at about $1,433,400,000. At 
|that time the aggregate yearly income of 
\the people of the United States was ap- 
| proximately $3,875,000,000. Therefore, 
the annual war losses roughly estimated in 
|this manner were equal to about 37 per 
|eent. of the total yearly income of the 


‘INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


|to have upon commodity prices, margins | 


prices of stocks and bonds, and upon the | 


not well be made by any one, Mr. Ferrin | 


- | chasing power. 
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prices rose? Here was a war destructio, 
equal to about 37 per cent. of our annul 
production; and when the supply of ¢op. 
sumable commodities decreases 1 per cen}. 
|from normal, the consequent rise in price 
|is ordinarily 214 per cent. Upon this ratiy 
| of property loss or destruction to annual 
production of wealth, the rise in commodity 
| prices during the Civil War theoretically 
should have been about 92.5 per cent. Ip 
fact, it was more than this, for Dun’; 
index-number of commodity prices rog 
from 101.900, July 1, 1861, to 278.987, 
| July 1, 1864. However, these figures ar 
somewhat deceiving, because in 1864 
dollar in currency was worth only about 
fifty cents in gold. On this account e. 
prest in gold the index-number of the 
latter date was about 139.493. 

“Thus the real rise in commodity prices 
was about 36.86 per cent. as compared with 
an annual property waste or loss of about 
37 per cent. of the total yearly income of 
the American people. Prices did not re 
spond to the decrease in the supply of 
consumable goods, or to the waste of physi- 
cal wealth as much as they usually do, be- 
cause the war had rendered the people so 
{poor that they lacked their ordinary pur. 










‘In the present instance the response, 
however, is likely to be fully up to the ordi- 
nary ratio. That is to say, for every loss 
of 1 per cent. there should be a risé of about 
214 per cent. in commodity prices; or at 
least there is no apparent reason why there 
should not be such arise. By ‘loss’ is of 
course meant the direct cost of war, plus 
the loss resulting from the withdrawal of 
men from gainful occupations. This Mex- 
ican trouble is unlikely to impoverish our 
people enough to prevent prices from rising 
in the usual manner. 

‘This rise in commodity prices naturally 
has a very stimulating effect upon general 
business. Or to put it more literally, the 
decrease in the number of wealth-producers, 
as compared with the number of con- 
sumers, diminishes the supply without 
greatly diminishing the demand. This puts 
prices up, and the higher prices stimulate 
production and trade. Of course the aggre 
gate production of the entire country is 
smaller, but the total output is divided 
among fewer persons, so that each one of 
those persons, if he be a producer, is making 
more money. In addition to his more ready 
sales of goods, and the higher prices he re- 
ceives, it will be pointed out in a moment 
that he pays lower wages, so that his profits 
are greatly enhanced. It is to be carefully 
remembered, however, that this stimulus 
applies only to the producers of goods and 
the proprietors of business concerns. 

‘*Beeause of this stimulus—which is lim- 
ited in its effects to a small proportion of the 
total population—business tends to become 
inflated during wars and stock prices tend 
to rise rapidly. As an example of this in- 
flation, bank exchanges in New York in- 
creased 260 per cent. from 1860 to 1865 
while the war was on, whereas the gain for 
the five-year period just before the war 
was only 34.84 per ecent., and for the cor- 
responding period just after the war 6.82 
per cent. Averaging these two periods, the 
normal gain in exchanges at that time was 
approximately 21 per cent. for each five 
years, and yet the increase during the war 
was more than ten times thisamount _ 

“The same tendency toward inflation 
shows itself with equal clearness in the 

















American people. 








‘““What wonder, then, that commodity | 


movement of stock prices. It is practically 
(Continued on page 1274) 
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Sixty Miles an Hour 
and NoStops-Or 
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are Delco Equipped Cars 


so Eagerly 


Sought After by Intelligent Automobile Buyers / 


Why is it that before the end of the season Delco 
Equipped Cars are almost invariably oversold? 


Why is it that Delco factories in spite of their 
constantly increasing output have never been 
able to supply the demand made upon them ? 


Frankly—it is because more than 115,000 car 
owners have so emphatically demonstrated 
Delco efficiency— 


Because—owing to the fundamentally correct 
principles upon which Delco engineering is 
based, the owner of a Delco Equipped Car is 
practically certain of perfect cranking, lighting 
and ignition, no matter whether he drives his 
car sixty miles an hour with few stops, or fifteen 
miles an hour with many stops. 


There are three underlying principles of suc- 
cessful electrical equipment for a gas car— 


First—Its ability to maintain a fully charged 
battery no matter how fast or how slow the car 
is driven. 


Second—lIts ability to stand up under the 
excessive strains and stresses of hard driving. 


Third—Its adaptability to the particular car 
upon which it is used. 


The simplicity and correctness of Delco design 
—the almost unbreakable character of Delco 
construction and the wide range of Delco efh- 
ciency have back of them the testimony of three 
years of actual service on the very highest type 
of American cars, and the experience of more 
than 115,000 thoroughly satisfied owners. 


That is why this season, as in former seasons, 
the demand for Delco Equipped Cars is greater 
than the factories can supply. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Fifteen Miles an Hour 
and Many Stops 


; A Name anda Trade Mark 


”? on the porcelain and 
the Globe trademark on the pack- 
age are two features worth remem- 
bering when you buy a spark plug. 

Your dealer has our Car Index, which will 
tell you the ‘‘Champion’”’ jy 
use in order to get the greatest efficiency 


is probable that 
equipped your car with ‘*Champions’’ 
as they are factory equipment 
for 75% of all the cars made in America 
’, including the Ford, Overland, 


the manufacturer 


{n such cases you should, of course, use 

i ’” only for all replacements, 

thereby utilizing the judgment of the 
experts who designed your motor. 

The Ford plug—the ‘“‘Champion’’ X— 
price 75c. The ‘‘Champion”’ 
Overlands, and ‘‘Champion’’ 
Studebaker, price $1 everywhere. 

Your dealer can tell you the ‘‘Champion”’ 
which ys give the best results for your 


Car, Motor Truck, Motorcycle, 
Stationary Motor or Aeroplane. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 
310 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


Export Representatives 
Automobile Sundries Co.,18 Broadway, New York 








A Ready Built 
Sleeping Porch 


A breakfast, sewing, reading 
room or nursery. That what 
your porch will be when equip- 
ped with these modern slat- 


add a room to your house. 


NO-WHIP PORCH SHADES 


or eceing faotaile, Pt fiap in the 


THE ‘AEROSHADE co. 





INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


| (Continued from page 1272) 


a uniform rule that the market breaks badly 
in anticipation of hostilities, and starts to 
rise the moment war actually begins. 

‘Most significant from the point of view 
of the humanitarian is the fact that war 
tends to bring about a general redistribu- 
tion of wealth. It takes from the poor and 
gives it to the rich. So much wealth is con- 
sumed in hostilities that capital available 
for the payment of wages is unusually 
searee. Such capital, instead of going into 
the industries of the country, is wiped out of 
existence in hostilities. Hence wages de- 
cline. From 1860 to 1865 the decline in 
wages per capita was about 32 per cent. 

‘Here we have a significant condition. 
The war put the prices of goods and com- 
modities up 37 per cent., even figuring in 
gold, and it put wages down 32 per cent. 
Considering the fact that wages constitute 
40 to 60 per cent. of the operating expenses 
of the typical business concern, this meant 
that net profits were increased just about 
| fourfold. The man who produced some- 
thing to sell got his labor cheaper and sold 
| his goods higher; but the masses of people 
were impoverished. Partly because of this 
impoverishment our consumption of sugar 
| fell from 35.5 pounds per capita in 1860 to 
17.8 in 1863; that of coffee from 5.79 to 
2.24 pounds; and that of distilled spirits 
from 2.86 gallons in 1860 to a half gallon in 
1865. There is nothing like war to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer; and yet 
in times like the spring of 1898 it is the 
very classes of people who are to be most 
injured that clamor the most loudly for 
blood. 

‘** Another important point is the depress- 
ing effect which wars have upon business 
long after hostilities have ended. The in- 
flation of prices puts all sorts of industries 
upon an abnormal basis. That is to say, 
margins of profit are so wide that, as soon 
as peace is declared, there is one grand rush 
to produce goods. Overproduction nat- 
urally follows, and this in turn causes the 
prices of goods and commodities to tumble 
and wipes out the big profits. Incidentally 
it also wipes out a great deal of the capital 
newly invested in businesses which can not 
pay except upon the basis of high prices. 
After the Civil War it took commodity 
prices fourteen years to come down as far 
as they went up in four years. During that 
fourteen years occurred the terrific panic 
of 1873, in which stock prices fell 73.7 per 
cent., as compared with only 36.6 in the 
panic of 1907. 

“These depressing facts regarding the 
Civil War do not in any sense foreshadow 
similar events in the near future. Wars are 
all of the same kind, but between these two 
eases there is a tremendous difference in 
degree. In the present Mexican trouble 
the loss and destruction of earning power 
and wealth will of course be incomparably 
smaller; but the Civil War well illustrated 
the general effects of war upon business.” 








OUR TRADE WITH MEXICO THAT 
HAS CEASED 


The trouble with Mexico has resulted 
thus far in an ‘“‘almost complete cessation 
|of shipments thither;’’ meanwhile our 
‘‘imports from Mexico have dwindled to 
small figures.” 
the New York Times Annalist. In sum- 
marizing official statistics compiled for 
The Iron Age, as to what our trade was 
with Mexico, it is shown that in the 
calendar year 1911 our imports from 
Mexico in merchandise of all kinds amount- 
ed to $57,311,000; in 1912 they had 
inereased to $76,767,000; while in 1913 a 
further advance was made to $81,877,000. | 
The showing for exports to Mexico in the 
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So declares a writer in HU! 


May 23, 1914 
























The Arab — “‘ Natural 
Shape” with soft kid 
upper. No aching feet. 


OOM for every toe, 
because Florsheims 
are “Natural Shape.” 
No “‘breaking in’’—just 
solid comfort. Two hun- 
dred styles to please 
every taste. Priced at $5 
—and up to $7. 


The Florsheim dealer will show you 
the season's correct styles. 





Free on Request 
“THE SIGN of CORRECT STYLES” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


<a [FOR THE MAN WHO CARES] =< 















































This is a cinch. 
Now I know why 
my tire man said 


ought to use this 





Air Pump 
ONE, TWO, FOUR, SIX CYLINDER MODELS 

Specially Designed Attachments Ready To Go On 
Your Car, Fully Guaranteed. 

Your car equipment is not complete without an Engine 
Driven Tire Pump. You can not go wrong in 
choosing the pump that is standard or special equip- 
ment for these cars : 


PACKARD FRANKLIN LEXINGTON 
PEERLESS WINTON CHANDLER 
STEVENS- VER‘ WARD 
DURY’ STEARNS MITCHELL 
LOZIER ree “f 


and made with special attachments that garages and 
car a now install a the 
CADILLAC 


BUIC 

OVERLAND REO 
AKER 6 COLE 
OWNERS -— Send us the oe and model of your car. We 
will give you prices and name of dealer. 
DEALERS—Attachments and models for your car. 
for discounts. 


Your Kellogg Pump Will Save Your Tire Expense 


MAXWELL 6 
STUDEB. 


Write us 





KELLOGG MANUFACTURING CO. 


100 Circle St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York SanFrancisco Detroit Chicago 


Distributing and Service Stations in All Localities 
We also make Air-Starter Units for All Cars and Motor Boats 
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same year was less favorable. In 1911 
they amounted to $53,454,000; in 1912 to 
$56,079,000, and in 1913 they fell off, 
the total being $48,052,000. Details as to 
our former trade with Mexico are given as 
follows: 


“The foreign trade of Mexico for the 
fiscal year 1913 amounted to $248,000,000, 
of which $150,000,000 represented exports 
and $98,000,000 imports. 
States naturally leads all countries as the 
source of Mexiean imports and the des- 
tination of Mexican exports, but the dis- 
turbed conditions of the past year and a 
half materially reduced shipments from 
this country. 

“In 1913 Mexico supplied us with 18,- 
032,239 pounds of copper ore, matte and 
regulus, valued at $2,156,159, as compared 
with 16,360,946 pounds, valued at $1,843,- 
233 in 1912. Our imports of copper in pigs, 
ingots, bars, ete., amounted to 112,347,329 
pounds, valued at $17,327,140, in 1913, as 
against 117,062,456 pounds, valued at $14,- 
632,685, in 1912. Mexico is an important 
source of lead in ore and base bullion, our 
imports in 1913 amounting to 129,101,915 
pounds, valued at $3,064,280, as against 
181,046,189 pounds, valued at $3,718,619, 
in 1912. Zine ore and calamine were im- 
ported in 1913 to the extent of 24,043,109 
pounds, valued at $438,513, as compared 
with 26,832,159 pounds, valued at $485,288, 
in 1912. 

“Our exports to Mexico of iron and steel 
and other metal products have grown stead- 
ily in recent years, altho the increase was 
checked in 1913 as the result.of disturbed 
conditions in the mining regions. The 
United States supplies the bulk of agricul- 
tural implements imported into Mexico, 
and in 1913 shipped plows and cultivators 
to the value of $219,120, as compared with 
$179,032 in 1912; also other agricultural 
implements and parts to the value of $393,- 
383 in 1913, as against $508,217 in 1912. 
The total exports of brass and manufac- 
tures thereof in 1913 were $201,821, as 
compared with $230,242 in 1912. Automo- 
biles to the value of $533,229 were shipped 
to Mexico in 1913, as compared with 
$466,078 in 1912. Exports of cars for 
steam-railroads aggregated $462,236 in 
1913, as against $651,768 in 1912, while cars 
for street- and other railroads were valued 
at $217,331 in 1913, as compared with 
$125,104 in 1912. The total shipments of 
bicycles in 1913 were valued at $52,201, as 
compared with $53,016 in 1912. Other 
cars, carriages, and vehicles were exported 
to Mexico in 1913 to the value of $352,683, 
as compared with $307,080 in 1912. Elec- 
trical machinery, appliances, and instru- 
ments constitute an important item in our 
exports, the shipments of this class of goods 
in 1913 being valued at $1,998,282, as 
against $1,913,567 in 1912. 

“Aside from the restoration of peace to 
stimulate our trade with Mexico, Govern- 
ment officials are counting heavily upon 
the opening of the Panama Canal, which 
will no doubt result in the establishing of 
new steamship lines to Central and South 
America, and in a material increase in the 
fleets of the existing lines.” 


CALIFORNIA’S GRAPE INDUSTRY 


Few people outside of California— 
perhaps only a few within California 


herself—realize the magnitude to which | 


the grape industry of that State has grown. 


Statisties presented in the New York | 
Journal of Commerce show that the present | 2e@rest office. 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


investment in the grape industry in that 


The United | 
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HISSING 
| scape of gas) 


| THUMPING | 
(Worn bearing) ~~ i 


The motor’s complaint 
against incorrect oil. 


If your motor makes some unusual sound, 
stop your car. Investigate. 

Noise frequently means unnecessary fric- 
tion—the direct result of incorrect lubri- 
cation. 

Common noises are: 

“Thumping.” A dull thump at each revolution 
of the main shaft indicates worn main or connecting 
rod bearings. This trouble is hastened by oil of low 
guality or incorrect 40¢y—will finally result in badly 
worn bearings and knocking. 

“Knocking.” This may be due to loose wrist- 
pins. It may be due to badly worn bearings or 
bushings which should be refitted orreplaced. Incor- 
rect lubrication will cause both of these troubles. 

“Carbon Knock.” A sharp muffled ring, at igni- 
tion, indicating excessive carbon deposit usually 
caused by oil of low gua/ity or incorrect body. 

“Pounding.” Due to engine laboring under over- 
load. Lubrication plays no part in this trouble. 

“Hissing.” This is frequently due to heavy 
scoring of cylinder walls. It is most often brought 
on by inefficient lubrication. 


There is only one insurance against the results of 
incorrect lubrication. That is the use of oil of the 
highest gua/ity which is correct in 4ody for your 
type of motor. 

You can secure this oil by referring to the Lubri- 
cating Chart which is partially shown at the right. 
For a number of years this Chart has been a stand- 
ard guide to correct lubrication. 

It represents the professional advice of the Vacuum 
Oil Company —the recognized world leaders in 
scientific lubrication. 

Our complete Chart will be mailed to any motor- 
ist on request. 

We will also send on request a pamplilet on the 
Construction, Operation and Lubrication of Auto- 
mobile Engines. It describes in detail the common 
engine troubles and gives their causes and remedies. 


Mobiloils 


It is safest to buy Gargoyle Mobiloils in original barrels, 
half-barrels and sealed five and one-gallon cans. See that the 
red Gargoyle, our mark of manufacture, is on the container. 

The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, purified to 
remove free carbon, are: 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’ 

They can be secured from reliable garages, automobile 
| supply houses, hardware stores, and others who supply lubri- 

cants. 

For information, kindly address any inquiry to our 
The city address will be sufficient. 





KNOCKING 
(Worn wrist pins) 





Correct Lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the letter 
opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil that should be used. For example; “'A’’ 
means ‘Gargoyle Motiloil A."’ ““Are’’ means 

Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’’ For all electric ve- 
hicles use Gargoyle Mobiivil “‘A."' The recommen- 
dations cover all models of both pleasure and 
commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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State amounts to $150,000,000, and that | 
the yearly value of the crop reaches to 
$30,000,000, of which 90 per cent. is sold 
outside the State. The land in California 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: Detroit Boston New York 


c Chicago 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
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HYDRAULIC COMPRESseo 


Lining-100%, 





You who drive autos 
are at the mercy of the 
brake lining. 


For safety’s sake it 
must give the highest 


gripping power until 
it’s worn clear through. 





ie EERO, 
HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining— 100% 


contains half again as much 
material as the ordinary 
kinds and being hydraulic 
compressed is the same 
through and through. 

It is not affected by oil, 
water or gasoline, nor will 
it burn out by heat gener- 
ated in service. 

It is used exclusively by 
more makers of high-grade 
cars than all other linings 
combined. 


Our Guarantee — Thermoid 
will make good, or we will. 


THERMOID RUBBER CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 











A SIMPLE WAY TO GET 





Clean, Fresh Hot Water 


_ For Bathroom, 
\ Kitchen or Office 


A flowing stream of clean, 
freshly heated water of any 
temperature and always ready 
is given by the 


) Ohio 
a \ \gooe Heater 


Safe—no dangerous 
flue or condensa- 
tion pipes. Water 
and gas attach- 
ments only are nec- 
essary. Can beset 
inany place. Light 
heater; hot water 
flows instantly. Saves time, heat 
and expense. Always ready for all 
requirements. U me or auxil- 

iary to storage tank. 

Write for Catalog A and full particulars 
McCormick Manufacturing Co. 

436 E. 1st Street, Dayton, Ohio 


All 
f. o. b. Dayton 





.| 330,000 acres, valued at $200 an acre. 
|Of this acreage 170,000 acres are given 
|over to wine grapes, 110,000 to raisin 
| grapes, and 50,000 to table grapes. Other 
| striking figures in this compilation are given 
as follows: 


“There were 6,363 car-loads of table 
| grapes shipped out of California during the 
| fall of 1913 and 1,000 car-loads either con- 
| sumed in the State or forwarded by express. 
3 he average net weight per car-load is 

26,000 pounds. Therefore, there were 191,- 
| 438,000 pounds of table grapes sold by 
| California vineyardists during the last 
vintage season. The fruit-shipping com- 

| panies of the State are authorities for the 
|statement that the average gross price 
| realized for the sale of a car of table grapes 
| was $1,250, making the gross sale $9,203,- 

| 750. De duc ting freight, refrigeration, and 
| commission for selling, it is estimated that 
| the grower received for his packed grapes 

at the shipping point in California $950 
| per car, or $6,994,850. 

“The total dry-wine production in 1913 
was 25,000,000 gallons. To produce this 
quantity about 180,000 tons of grapes were 
required and wineries paid growers from 
$10 per ton, as a minimum in sweet-wine 
sections, to $2 7.50 in dry-wine districts. 

‘Sweet-wine production was 17,134,988 
gallons, requiring the use of 212 937 tons 
of grapes. Price paid to growers ranged 
from a minimum of $10 per ton, on con- 
tracts, to $16 per ton for choice ‘varieties. 

“The brandy produced and placed in 
bonded warehouses for the 1913 season was 
1,544,245 gallons. To produce this amount, 
51 ,475 tons of grapes must necessarily be 
used, at an average price of $10 per ton. 
Grow ers therefore received over $6,000,000 
during 1913 for grapes delivered to wineries. 
This raw material made into wine at the 
70Q wineries, aged, and marketed, repre- 
sents a commercial value at present market 
selling prices of close to $15,000,000.” 


BANK CLEARINGS FOR APRIL 


While trade in April was “ 
ular character and in many industries 
the pace of things tended to slacken,”’ 
Bradstreet’s finds that bank clearings were 
“relatively heavy.”” This occurred in 
spite of the fact that transactions in 
stocks were not especially active, and 
those which sold at all well were sold at 
comparatively low prices. Coincident with 
| this depression was the market for municipal 



















| bonds, which were sold in heavy amounts. 
| There was, in fact, a ‘‘ play and interplay 
| of economie forces during April,’’ and yet 
clearings ‘‘ascended in a remarkable way.” 
It is surmised by the writer that this 
increase should be largely attributed to 
payments made in connection with the new 
bonds, especially because all the increase 
over March was furnished by New York 
City, where clearings increased approxi- 


while elsewhere in the country they in- 
creased $46,000,000. The writer com- 
ments further: 


‘‘Bank clearings for the entire country 
aggregated $14,766,508,543, this being the 
third largest sum recorded within the past 
sixteen months, and one that represents an 
increase of 4.6 per cent. over March. 
Moreover, the aggregate given exceeds that 
of April, 1913, by 4.3 per cent. With the 
exception of the showing for the like month 
in 1912, it is the largest sum ever registered 
for any corresponding month, and it falls 
under the period just mentioned by only 
‘six-tenths of 1 per cent. It runs above the 





|on which grapes are now grown comprises | 


of an irreg-| 


mately $700,000,000, or 8.9 per cent., | 
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The WOODWARD 
Your Motor does the Work 
The new Powerful 
WOODWARD, equipped 
with tire pressure gauge, regis- 
tering the exact 
pressure, set in 
a ofa Spark 
lug, pamping PURE 
FRESH only is the 
"WOODWARD WAY." 
Uses no oil or grease to in- 
jure the tire. 


WOODWARD 
Power Tire Pump 
Every Woodward 
~ “77 sold under 
ITTEN|® 
GUARANTEE f 
for one year. 
Purps tested to 200 lbs. 
pressure before shipment. 
Twelve feet of silk covered 
hose, with an accurate tire gauge 
furnished with each pump at 
$10.00 postpaid. Noextras. 


If your dealer ts not supplied " 
will deliver anywhere in the U. 


on receipt of $10.00. Order den 


The Woodward Pump Co. 


j 223 Third St., Detroit, Mich. 


GENUINE RED CEDAR CHEST 
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Free on Two Weeks’ Trial 


Red Cedar Chests, made from genuine North 
Carolina and Virginia Red Cedar, known in botany as Juniper rus Vir- 
giniana, are the very best and most economical way of protecting 
Woolens, Furs, Feathers, Plumes, and all Winter goods fr:in moths, 
mice, and allinsects. Dust-proof and safe. Guaranteed. We have many 


styles and varieties of chests and wardrobes. Drop us a card and we 
willsend youa catalog, and tell youallaboutthem. Allcheststrimmed 
with handsome satin finished copper bands, or not, just as desired. 
Good rollers and lock and key, also handles on each end. Half size 
sliding tray $1.50 extra. We sell direct to the home from the factory. 
BLUE RIDGE RED CEDAR CO., Dept. B, REIDSVILLE, N.C. 
And 1654-1656 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FIRELESS 
RANGE 





Buy the 


{DEAL 





A great conv enience; makes food more 
healthful ; 3 saves 80% on fuel bills; saves 
money, time and strength. 

These features make it invaluable in your home: 
A Lining of Thick, Pure Aluminum. 
Seamless Aluminum Cooking Compartments. 
Automatic Heat Control Valve. 

A **Water Seal’’ Top. 

**Vulcanized’’ Solid Oak Outer Casing. 
Absolute Heat Confinement. 

Separate Covers for Each Compartment. 
Strata-laid Insulation. 

These are the vital bxsic principles which make thi 

Steet Fireless Cookstove (Guaranteed) so efficient. 
her features are ure Aluminum Cookin x 
Vessels, Patented Lever Locks and Stop Hinges 
Patented In-Built Condenser. We are exclusive 
manufacturers of half round aluminum pails ; also 
triplicate aluminum pails, which allow cooking of 
two or three articles at oncein one re gr ey nt. 

~ “Helpful Hints to Housewives *The Ideal 
Fireless Cookstove’’ are two books fart should have. 

th contain valuable information—both are free on 
request. Send me your name and address today. 


C. E. Swartzbaugh, Pres. The Toledo Cooker Co. 


1318 West Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 
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ten-year average for April—$12,466,000,- 
000, 1904 to 1913 being the years repre- | 
sented —to the extent of 18 per cent. Com- | 
parison with April, 1911, reveals a rise of 
20.5 per cent., while contrast with that 
month in 1910 yields a gain of 6.5 per cent., 
and of course increases over every preceding 
April are the rule. 

“New York City’s total for April, $8,- 
548,517,321, returns an increase of 8.9 per 
cent. over March, while it reflects an ad- 
vance of 6.1 per cent. over April, 1913, 
tho it displays a loss of 3.1 per cent. from 
that month in 1912, when stock-market 
operations were 55 per cent. larger than 
those of April of the current year. The 
total is 22.6 per cent. in excess of April, 
1911, and it excels that of April, 1910, by 
2.4 per cent., but it is a fraction of 1 per 
cent. under the same month in 1909. For 
the period 1904-13, inclusive, the average 
for April is $7,597,000,000, on which basis 
the present total shows an increase of more 
than |2 per cent. 

“For the four months’ period the total 
for the United States is $57,668,460,959, 
the decrease from the.corresponding time 
in 1913 being a very small fraction of 1 per 
cent., while contrast with the like time in 
1912 indicates a gain of 1.2 per cent. With 
the exception of 1913 and 1910, from which 
the decrease is only 1.7 per cent., however, 
the clearings for the first four months of 
this year exceed all previous years. New 
York City’s total for the first third of the 
calendar year is $33,007,483,240, a loss of 
two-tcenths of 1 per cent. from the same time 
last year, and a drop of 1.1 per cent. from 
the corresponding four months in 1912. 
Outside of New York the total for the four 
months ending wfth April 30 is $24,660,- 
977,719, a rise of a slight fraction of 1 per 
cent. over the same time in 1913, and a 
= of 4.7 per cent. over the four months 
of 1912. 

“Two groups, the far-western and south- 
western, return losses from April, 1913, the 
respective ratios being 2 per cent. and 1.4 
per cent. The western division shows the 
heaviest ratio of gain, 10.4 per cent.; but in 
this connection allowance must be made 
for the floods of last year as well as the 
present exceptional activity of the automo- 
bile industry at Detroit. The middle divi- 
sion furnishes a gain of 5.1 per cent., the 
northwestern 4.3 per cent., the New Eng- 
land 2.3 per cent., and the southern 1 per 
cent. This exhibit gives the ‘‘records”’ and 
the months in which they were made for 
some of the leading cities: 




















City Month Total 
Ee Sa January, 1910 . .$11,249,075,980 
SSeS March, 1914......... 1,493,330,412 
65 Siar cha es January, 1907........ 905,240,383 | 
Philadelphia i oatanigl January, 1913........ 790,455,773 
SS ae January, 1914........ 399,422,694 | 
Pittsburg. ee — ee 280,459,924 
Kansas City........ October, 1913........ 284,923,744 
San Francisco........ October, 1912........ 256,137,304 
Minneapolis... ...... October, 1907........ 150,962,139 
Baltimore... ........ January, 1913........ 198,373,649 
Cincinnati........... January, 1914........ 137,401,350 
New Orleans....... February, 1904....... 124,402,607 
Cleveland........... ee 127,408,115 
MS, x... Poet April, Re 134,643,846 
eee | ne 94,034,419 
Louisy | ee January, 1914. silos 73,820,234 
cl Oe October, 1912. 60, 907, 170 
Seattle seepeee ee October, 1913. , 352,937 
Milwaukee.......... February, sss, 75, rreaad 
Atlanta = iw October, 1913........ 91,541,341 
Denver Load October, 1913. ....... 48,045,907 
Buffalo sia. eek .. October, 1013........ 67,732,643 
Providence... .. .. October, 1913........ 46,081,900 
Portland, Ore. she October, 1912........ 58,087,052 
Indianapolis . January, 1913........ 41,601,016 
Savannah October, 1913........ 43,477,118 
Memphis . November, 1911...... 49,906,343 | 
Richmond... . .. January, 1913........ 39,524,158 | 
St. Joseph March, 1911......... 40,127,678 
Salt Lake City. . January, 1912........ 37,013,446 
Spokane... 2)... . October, 1912........ 22,130,236 


“It will be observed that clearings at 
Chicago reached peak point in March, 
While Detroit’s total for April of this year 
establishes a new high level.’’ 
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| THE STERLING MARK 
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Skidding Protection 
Scientifically Correct 


combined with the heaviest construction 
gives the Federal Rugged Tread Tire a 
value far greater than its selling price. 
You cannot buy more safety at any 
price, and the ordinary non-skid treads 
that sell for less than Rugged give less. |4/ 


FEDERAL H 
RUGGED TREAD 


is double thick, and gives extra service. 
The large round projections, set in 
parallel rows, are scientifically correct 
skidding protection. No matter in what 
direction the wheel tends to slip, the 
same required number of big thick 
studs are on the job to stop it—gripping 
the road tenaciously. 


Double-Cable-Base 


The exclusive Federal Double-Cable-Base con- 
struction does away with rim cutting, side-wall 
blowouts just above the rim, tube pinching and 
the danger of a tire slipping off its rim. Use Federal 
Tires and get extra service without extra cost. 
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Made in straight wall and quick detachable 
clincher styles. Plain and Rugged Treads. 
FEDERAL RUBBER MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Branches, Distributors and Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 
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Federal Pure Para Inner Tubes are Heavy, Seamless ard ALWAYS FLAWLESS. 





FREE ADVICE 


Whether your dog is sick or well don’t failto 
send for Polk Miller's great book on “* Dogs 
and How to Treat Them,” price 50c prepaid. 
A copy of this book (worth $10.00 to any dog 
owner) and a year’s expert medical advice 
given free with a $1.00 order of the following 
dog remedies: Sergeant's Condition Pills, an 
unexcelled tonic, 50c and $1.00 per box;Sure 
Shot Capsules for worms, soc box, prepaid. They never fail. 
hdl blank sent oar on application. Send today; you 
y save your dog's lif 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Inc., 809 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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Americanize Your Boat 
Install an AMERICAN Motor. Starts without 
cranking. Uses Kerosene or other liquid fuels 
as well as gasoline without change of equip- 
ment. Our new kerosene carburetor euts fuel 
bE eost in half. Every AMERICAN motor is fully 
guaranteed Send for new catalog show- 
ing complete Jine of AMERICAN motors 
v from 2 to30H.P. at lowest prices Agents 
and dealers wanted ; write for proposition. 
AMERICAN ENGINE CO.., 408 BostonSt. Detroit, Mich, 










Supplied by Nigh class 
Stationers, &c., every 
where. Illustrated lst 
on application to_L. 

©, HARDTMUTH, M. 
East 23rd St, NewYork 
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VACUUM! CU 


UARANTEED not to skid on wet or greasy pavements, 
else returnable at full purchase price after a reasonable trial. 
UARANTEED to be immune to the rubber destroying 
effects of oil in any form. 


UARANTEED to give a minimum of 4,500 miles actual 
service—their average service being greatly in excess of 
Give yourself the benefit of V. C. Safety and Service. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 


New York Boston Los Angeles Minneapolis Seattle 
Chicago Pittsburg Detroit Omaha Dallas 
Cleveland San Francisco St. Paul Kansas City, Mo. 


An Independent Company with an independent selling policy. 


Jeannette, Pa. 
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JULES PAYOT’S 
“Education of the Will’’ 


translated into English from the 3oth 
French edition, cannot but assist in 
the improvement of any man who 
reads and meditates upon it. 

“* There is only one cause of almost 
all our failures, and nearly all our mis- 
fortunes,” says Payot in the opening 
paragraph. “ This is the weakness of 
our will—a universal laziness—which 
is to human nature as gravity is to 
matter.”’ 

This book gets right down to brass 
tacks. It is no academic discussion of 
the power of the will but a prescrip- 
tion for the attainment of self-mas- 
tery which mankind in general urgent- 
ly needs at the present moment. 

Substantial cloth binding, 424 pp., 
price $1.59, average carriage charges 
12¢. 


























The Man Who Would Govern Others Must First | (27! dayiisht also brou 
Learn to Govern Himself—These 3 Books a Proved I 


Help in Learning One of Nature's Most Needful Lessons 


DR. PAUL DUBOIS’ 
“Education of Self” 


(formerly published as ‘‘Self Control"’) 


is another strong ‘‘ Mental How-to”’ 
book written in simple, every-day 
language, for the man and woman 
desirous of self-improvement. It 
should be read by all those, irre- 
spective of age or condition in life, 
who wish to escape from neurasthe- 
nia, or who want to cure themselves 
of the ‘‘ worry-habit.”’ 

“Tt is so delightfully personal 
that it inspires you with a desire to 
begin your own training at once,” 
says Elizabeth Atwcod in the N. Y. 
EVENING MAIv. 

Substantial cloth binding, 337 pp., 
price $1.50 net, average carriage 
charges 12c. 


Charles Brodie Patterson’s 
“Dominion and Power” 


has sold steadily for nine years—good 
proof of its value. The seventh edi- 
tion, just issued, contains seven en- 
tirely new chapters. The author de- 
fines his purpose as ‘‘ to call into con- 
scious existence latent powers of be- 
ing that are resident in the soul of 
“every man that cometh into the 
world,’’- He is buoyantly optimistic 
throughout, and decidedly helpful to 
courageous and wholesome living. 
The book shows the strong man at 
work in life, cheering others, blessing 
rightand left, succeeding and “‘ getting 


on. 
Do you doubt the inspiring influence 
of such a book in Four Life 
Substantial cloth binding, 207 pp., 
uncut leaves, price $1.20, average 
carriage charges 15¢. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK | assaulted, and, when the resulting slight 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 1271) 


| Metcalf knocked on my door and said: 
|**Colonel, it’s on; it’s on!’ To tumble 
|out and strike a light and hastily dregs 
| took but a very few minutes—all except 
; the dressing—I couldn’t find one boot, 
| You would think a man could find a 
| boot in two seconds in a lighted room, 
'I’m afraid that I was somewhat ex. 
|eited. The boot found, I ealled the 
orderlies to saddle the ponies, and going 
out on a rear balcony of my quarters 
with the major, far away to the east and 
| working to the north we could hear the 
|‘pac-oww, pac-oww,’ that unmistakable 
double report of Mausers. 

Arriving near, our outpost, thai had 
gradually crept toward our front from 
away off on the right, broke out :head 


of us. We could hear Captain Clark, 
|with the greatest coolness, giving his 
commands for volley-firing, then sst! 


spat! the bullets from the enemy sped by 
‘or landed in nipa huts. 

It was odd how quiet had crepi over 

the men, and it crept so quickly, too; 
no more laughter—now it was business, 
|But their eagerness was not abated, 
|and the check on their chaffing was 
|indeed but temporary; they soon broke 
|out again. To add to the racket—there 
|was no confusion—at irregular _inter- 
|vals there tore over our heads shrapnel 
|from the old smoothbore that the rebels 
had planted about three-quarters of a 
mile to our front. That old cannon 
| kept ripping out its infernal roar, and 
|the men were fairly crazy to locate its 
position. Once established, we opened 
| with volleys, firing slowly and well under 
|control, but the insurgents, with plenty 
of ammunition, kept the scenery pretty 
thoroughly punctured with their rifle 
ere 

Through the long night their fire 
| kept up, now ragged and slow and then 
bursting into quick, fierce volleys. 

As we stood, even for that brief while, 
the pops grew into a dull roar. My own 
regiment, tho quartered in town, main- 

| tained a strong outpost of seventy men on 
| the Caloocan road, and I felt that in but a 
| short time they, too, would be engaged. 
|... What a long night it was! 

| Daylight showed us a line of the enemy, 
|some 800 yards away, behind a barricade, 
|—and daylight also brought with it a 
But my two 
advances had thrown the left of my regi- 
|ment pretty well up into the line of their 
| shell-fire—indeed, it looked a bit as if the 
| Navy were shelling my left. I en- 
|couraged my men preparatory to making 
|a charge. I must confess that I was not 
absolutely sure that the insurgent fire was 
inaccurate, but I said: ‘‘Come on, men; 
I don’t think they can stop us,” and 
sounding the charge we went at them. 








It was grand; it was superb. Arriving 
at a point sixty yards from the first 
| barricade I did what I would not do 


again, because it would be unnecessary; 


jwe halted and fixt bayonets. That 
done, there was no stopping us. The 
first barricade was rushed and _ taken, 


|the men going right in on top of the 
|rebels, and the second, 150 yards fur- 
ther on and not hitherto seen, we also 
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confusion had been overcome, we pre- 
pared to treat an insurgent blockhouse 
to our left in a similar manner, but just 
then we received peremptory orders to 
withdraw—we had gotten ahead at too 
rapid a gait—and we went reluctantly back 
to our former position. 

Reassembling in fours, we took up 
the return march, and then I had the 
most distinct shock of all that I have 
experienced during this campaign. The 
Navy reopened fire, and a_ shell—a 
shrapnel, seemingly as big as a_ bucket, 
—struck within fifty yards and to the 
right front of the head of the column. 
Exploding with a terrific crash, it lit- 
erally swept with its fragments and 
bullets « path across our very route. 

How we escaped, for it was right on 
top of us, I shall never even hazard a 
guess; but we did escape. For that 
matter ihe whole night had been a period 
of great and good luck in casuaities, for, 
during the first advance in column up that 
narrow street under Mauser- and artillery- 
fire and all the svsequent long hours of 
waiting for the day to come, not a man 
had been touched. It was marvelous, 
but it was fortunately true. 


SUPER-CINEMAS 


 hebgmwe gs from its original form, 
as one of the acts in rather inferior 
vaudeville, the motion-picture has steadily 
gained in quality and popularity until its 
actors include some of the greatest living 
artists; its audience is comprised of every 
race and station, and its range of appeal 
covers in a measure practically the whole 
field of every other art. The latest testi- 
monial to its suecess comes from the Mo- 
tion Picture Magazine (Brooklyn), and_ is 
to the effect that the movie has gained a 
considerable number of royal patrons 
abroad, who are most enthusiastic in their 
devotion to this art, and in many cases have 
provided themselves with private cinemas, 
regally appointed, in which favorite pic- 
tures of their selection may be given for the 
entertainment of the royal families and 
guests. There are, for example, the rulers 
of Great Britain and Germany: 

King George, after seeing ‘‘Quo Vadis?” 
at the Royal Albert Hall, in London, gave 
out instructions for a miniature cinema 
theater to be erected at Buckingham Palace. 

In making this move, his Majesty. has 
studied the interests of the royal children, 
who had never witnessed a cinema exhi- 
bition before. The King and Queen think 
highly of the educational value of the cine- 
matograph, and this is one of their chief 
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to an imperfect rim. 


Stanweld Rims are made of a special steel. 
Every lot of steel is tested before being 
made into rims, and the rim is tested for 
strength when finished. 


Stanweld Rims are inspected three times for 
accuracy, form, smoothness, and ease of oper- 
ation. There is another point, however, that 
means more from the standpoint of tire-econ- 
omy than anything else. That point is design. 


Take Stanweld Number Sixty Rim, for instance. 
It is the only rim from which a tire can be removed 
without stretching or pulling. That’s a great ad- 
vantage. No tire will return to its exact original 
form after being pulled out of shape. 


Then again, Stanweld Number Sixty Rims can be 
changed from clincher to straight -side type by 
merely changing the side rings. When used for 
straight-side tires the Number Sixty allows greater 
spread of the tire at the base than any of the old- 
style rims—zreater air-space, greater riding-comfort, 
more tire-mileage. 


In the Picture— 
a Week's Output 

Twenty-five 
Thousand Rims 


Tires Last Longer onStanweld Rims 


HE best tire built is soon made inefficient if fitted 
Makers of few rims cannot 
afford to spend the time, money, a 
make Stanweld Rims the most perfect rims. 


and energy spent to 


Nearly every car sold with demountable rim-equip- 
ment can be purchased with Stanweld Number 
Sixty Rims at no additional cost—if you just ask for 
them. Or, if you already own a car, you can equip 
it with Number Sixty Rims for very little money. 
Then you'll have the best rim equipment made, and 
you'll save your time, temper, strength, and a large 
part of your tire-expense. 

The main office is glad to furnish any one with 
complete information about the Number Sixty Rim, 
or any other type of rim. 


Just write a letter or post-card today. 


The Standard Welding Co. 


Pioneers and World’s Largest Producers 


of Rims for Motor-Driven Vehicles 


CLEVELAND 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
The leading makes of pneumatic tires 
are guaranteed only when applied to 
rims bearing one of the accompanying 
inspection marks. You'll find these 
marks on Stanweld Rims. 
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Recollections of Sixty Years 








reasons for introducing this innovation. 
The Kaiser confesses himself to be a 
picture ‘‘fan.”” He has had a motion-pic- 


ture theater built in the Potsdam Palace, | 
so that he can entertain a number of dis- 


tinguished guests whenever he wishes to. 
The films shown mainly relate to current 
events in which the Kaiser has participated. 
The Christmas before last he published 
a handsome volume entitled ‘‘The Kaiser 
on Film.” The book contains reproductions 
from different films, which serve to. show 
the Kaiser in all of his varied activities. 


ably a record achievement for a statesman, and Sir Charles Tupper, the * 
™\ Man” of Canada, is easily the doyen of the world’s politicians of todd ay. 
B53) He inaugurated the policy which led to the foundation of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; he provided for the first transatlantic steamer service to Canadian ports, 
and, indzed, has had a great share in building up Canada’s prosperity. 

In a career that extended from a medical practise in Nova Scotia to the High 
Commissionership of the Dominion, Sir Charles Tupper was brought into contact 
with mz any of the men who have made the history of the past fifty years, and 

give interesting glimpses behind the scenes of international 


his ‘* Recollections” 
politics. 


portraits, etc. AB 


By the Right Honorable Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B. By 


To attain the age of 92, and to have devoted over sixty years to public affairs, is unque stion- 


A great big Octavo book, over two inches thick, profusely illustrated with 
IG book for BIG men, 
policies which have resulted in Canada’s phenomenal rise. 

$5.00 net ; average carriage charge,16 cents 


) FUNK & pene COMPANY, 354-60 sears Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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More is expected of a Goodrich Tire than 
of any other—and more is given by it 


The obligations placed upon any automobile tire are 
largely in direct proportion to its acknowledged rank. 


Goodrich 


Safet 


Tre ad Tires 


Made to fit all types of rims—live up to their reputation 
They represent the highest development of sound, sen- 
sible tire principles—are efficient, complete and well bal- 
anced tires—along with the quality principle of service. 


There is no sound reason why you should pay more for any 
tires than the Goodrich schedule : 




















































Size es pe — Seon bates <= Tube 
30x 3 $11.70 $12.65 $2.80 
30x 3% 15.75 17.00 3.50 
32x3% 16.75 18.10 3.70 
33x 4 23.55 25.25 4.75 
34 x4 24.35 26.05 4.90 
34x 4% 33.00 35.00 6.15 
35x44 34.00 36.05 6.30 
36 x44 35.00 37.10 6.45 
37x5 41.95 44.45 7.70 
38x 5% 54.00 57.30 8.35 





FREE-—Send for booklet, “Rules of the Road” and other valuable 
information. Address Service Department “gee 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Everything in Rubber 
Factories: Akron, Ohio 
There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising 
that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 


effective +04 y 
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BOHN 
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Makes Housekeeping 
a Pleasure 


' ‘HE top is one solid piece of snow white porce- 
lain enameled steel, smooth as a china dish, and 
as easy to clean. 


The frame work is of highly polished birch, 
natural finish, also white paint enamel finish, 
fitted with large drawer divided into three 
compartments and equipped with nickel- 
age handle. Heat will not affect the porce- 
ain, and owing to a heavy pad of Flaxlinum 
placed uriderneath the steel top, fragile dishes 






IR 


l KITGHEN 
TABLE 








are less liable to breakage than when dropped 
on the ordinary wooden table. Every woman 
who takes ry in her kitchen shoul 
a BOHN SANITOR TABLE. List. price 
$12.50. If unable to procure this table of 
your local dealer, write us for discounts and 
booklet. 


‘*It Has The BOHN Quality”’ 


~ Manufactured by the 
WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO., 1410 University Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Makers of the Famous Bohn Syphon Refrigerators 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 


possess 
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The Kaiser first took a liking to the ‘pio. 
tures” during one of his recent summe 
cruises to the North Cape aboard th 
Hohenzollern. He discovered the cou 
photographer, who always travels with 
him, in the act of taking a moving pictuy 
}one day. The same night, when the fil 
in question was shown aboard the yacht, 
the Kaiser was hugely delighted with wha 
jhe saw. From that time onward, he ha 
always posed as cheerfully as possible for 
motion-picture camera men, and under all 
| circumstances. 
| And there is Carmen Sylva, of Roumania, 
| who has not only the fun of having her own 
theater in the Pelesh Castle at Sinai, anda 
‘company providing her with the latest 
|achievements in motion-photography, but 
enjoys as well the pleasure of dramatizing 
her own novels in picture form. These ar 
acted by the Nordisk Company, and per 
formed at her behest. We read: 


Almost every evening this royal person- 
age is to be found in the theater, along 
with her suite and guests, viewing some of 
the latest films with eyident enjoyment. 
The Queen is very partial to ‘‘ Wild West” 
pictures because of their delightful scenery 
and the intensely human plots, sometimes 
requiring one such play to be run over three 
or four times. 

Roumania’s Queen’s enthusiasm for mov- 
ing pictures is so keen that she has now 
engaged a special photographer to film the 
private life in the palace and its estates 

|from day to day. Shortly afterward these 
are shown in the royal cinema. 


Eastward, shutter and film take their 
way; even the ex-Sultan of Morocco, Mulai 
Abdul Aziz, has succumbed to their fasci- 
nation. 
pictures of the Coronation and the Durbar, 
he immediately had himself instructed in 
the technique of natural-color photography, 


After witnessing the kinemacolor 


and forthwith ordered for his residence in 
Algiers a complete installation of the appa- 
ratus, a camera, and a full library of films. 
The fair dancers of the harem, who once 
won smiles and plaudits for their agility 
and grace, must languish now. A new god- 
dess, Cinema, has supplanted them. But 
they might have been forewarned; the lady 
in question has made her conquests with 
equal assurance throughout the world. 
The Khedive, the Czar, and the new Presi- 
dent of China have not been heard from, 
but this is doubtless only because proper 
Even in far- 
away Greece a royal-command cinema 
performance has been given. The ex-King 
| of Portugal, before his marriage, found the 
| movies an excellent cure for the blues, and, 
| when the memory of his enforced abdica- 
|tion weighed too heavily upon him, was 
| wont to frequent, incog., one of the theaters 
in Richmond, England, where he was stay- 
ing. No other royal movie fan, however, 
has ever managed to work up an enthusiasm 
| for this form of entertainment equal to that 
lof King Alfonso of Spain. According to 


inquiry has not been made. 
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the writer, he has “simply gone picture- 
crazy.” The following evidence is given: 


Until four months ago, he used to keep 
four court photographers at his various 
palaces, whose duties were to snap his 
Majesty at all times and in all postures. 
Now he has attached a cinema operator at 
the palace at Madrid, where he has a bio- 
scope theater, which has been converted 
from a billiard-room. Hardly a day passes 
without King Alfonso visiting the royal 
cinema. On the sereen daily appear the 
very latest pictures of the monarch. 

Why, onty during his last visit to Paris, 
he arranged that the films covering his 
movements there should be dispatched 
promptly to Madrid, in order that Queen 
Ena would be able to see them without de- 
lay. Each day, exactly eighteen hours 
after the actual event took place, the 
King’s wish was gratified, for Queen Ena 
and her children saw them on the screen 
in the royal theater. The little princes 
soon recognized their father, and cheered 
him enthusiastically. 

But, if wo are to credit the writer, even 
this speed of production does not satisfy 
the exacting audience, for Queen Ena is 
now looking wistfully forward to the day 
when motion-pictures may be transmitted | 
by telegraph as they are being taken! | 
There is no end to dreams, apparently, even 
when one is king. 





SCOUTING BY WIRELESS 


NEW use for the wireless telegraph 
has been put into effect in the neigh- 
borhood of Vera Cruz, says a report from 
that city published in the New York 


American. 


| 


The chief virtue of the wire-| 
less system in warfare is its flexibility, and 
it is this quality that has made it in- 
valuable in scouting work near Vera Cruz, 
where the situation is a ticklish one. | 
The account of the system is as follows: 


Five tiny wireless stations around this 
city watch constantly day and night for 
the call of S I S. This is the special 
danger-call arranged by the navy signaling 
corps for use with the wireless station on 
board the refugee train, which penetrates 
the Federal lines twice daily under a flag 
of truce to bring back Americans making 
their way from the interior. 

The set, which was rigged up in one 
of the Pullman ears as a result of the 
inventive genius of Ensign Maddox, of 
the battleship Utah, is in charge of Chief 
Electrician C. P. Porter, of the battle- 
ship New Jersey. The toy station, which 
means safety for the hundreds of Americans 
coming on the train, is worked by Opera- 
tors T. J. Clark and E. S. Alexander, of 
the Utah. 

The set is contained in two suit-cases 
and weighs only 114 pounds complete. 
The aerial is strung between two poles 
fastened to rails on the platforms at each 
end of the ear, and stands about five feet 
above the roof of the ear. 

Station A is near the hotel on the water- 
front. B is erected on the roof of the 
Diligencia Hotel, in the center of the city. 
C is on General Gustavo Maas’s old head- 
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ORIGINAL! 
Many features which you de- 
mand in your car today were 
first introduced by the Ohio 
Electric. 


OHIO ELECTRIC— Model 40 
5 passenger brougham 
Magnetic control—magnetic brake 


R instance, the double drive from both front and 

rear seat. We have used it successfully for four 

years. Today, it is almost impossible to sell any 
large electric without it. 

But it is the magnetic control which makes possible 
the utmost effectiveness in a double-drive car—or the 
utmost pleasure in driving any car. And the magnetic 
control, with magnetic brake, is an exclusive Ohio fea- 
ture which no other car can offer you. 

Visit the Ohio showroom in your city and see the 
wonderful simplicity of this operating mechanism. Lit- 
erature on request. 


The Ohio Electric Car Co., 1531 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 
Gotham Motor Car Company, 236 W. 54th St., New York City 
Gibson Electrics, Ltd., Ontario Distributors, Toronto 


Ohio Electric Magnetic Control— 
Simple a3 Turning a Door-knob 


ape 
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ELECTRIC 














quarters. D is the train station, and F is 


Over a hundred thousand lawyers use the 
Rittenhouse Fastener. Used also by the largest 
concerns in the world who are always on the 
lookout for devices that save them many thou- 
sands of dollars per year. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these fasteners are sold yearly torail- 
road, insurance, lumber, telephone and manu- 
facturing concerns, and all wide awake business 
men who keep abreast of the times. If youdo 
not receive or send out any mail then you do 
not need any Rittenhouse Fastener, but if you 
do have afiling system in your office, then you 
unquestionably need the Rittenhouse Fastener. 

Send me direct an order for one box of 100 fasteners, for a trial, and enclose your check with 
order and you will receive them by return mail. Then you will very readily understand why 
there-are over a million satisfied users. Prices delivered in U.S. A. $1.25 per 100; $6.00 per 500; 
$10.00 per 1000. In Foreign countries $1.50 per 100; $7.20 per 500; $12.00 per 1000. 


HORACE F. CLARK, JR., 311 KENOIS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C., U.S, A. 


THE RITTENHOUSE 
FLAT FILE FASTENER 


Standard Width 2 inches 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. INC. Troy, N.¥ 
“Makers of ARROW SHIRTS 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb 
water, becoming’ damp, unsanitary and dis- 
figured. But they can be waterproofed and 
beautified by an application of 


TRUS-CON 
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j—? | ONE IEX 
4 APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 

Y A liquid cement coating which becomes an in- 
# separable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
ae filling hair-cracks. 1 ; Dampproof, 
¥ et aes eee artistic color. 
#é variety of pleasing tones. : 
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Hard as flint. 
Furnished in a 
It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products. 

telling us your needs. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
136 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich, 


Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
JAidhidkiihikiiitittill 


Write for full information, 
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Choose Jerseys 


e e 
To Supply the Family Milk 
An eminent doctor says: 
“Those buying milk by the quart, sold at a 
uniform price for all breeds, will get more 
commercial value bypurchasing Jersey milk.’’ 


Nobody attempts to deny the truth 
of this statement. Jersey milk is 
richest in butter fat and the other 
solids which make milk valuable. 


If you keep one ora number of cows 
for your own use, there is all the 
‘ ’ more reason why those 
cows should be Jerseys. 


Your Jersey cow not onl 
supplies you with ric 
milk, but she keepsit up. 
One of the well known 
Jersey qualities is her 
persistency in milk. She 
is easily kept, she produces milk 
economically, while her beauty and_ 
gentleness single her out as em- 
hatically the cow to supply milk 
or the home. 
A membership in this Club will 
wore valuable to all Jersey owners. 
e have no Jerseys to sell, but we 
will gladly supply you with con- 
vincing Jersey facts. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York City 
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situated at Mancopisia, ten miles out 
the city. 

“We brought in our field-sets th 
first day of landing,” said Porter. ‘“\y 
Maddox looked around on the wharf apj 
quickly suggested that we put the firg 
station on the roof of the Hotel Terming) 
It was a dandy place. We were jug 
going up there when a Mexican bullg 
killed one of the sailors on the roof. Th 
ensign said, ‘Nix on that, it’s too exposed’ 
so we set it up on the beach under fire.” 


As he spoke the train was about a milk § 


west of Los Cocos. Clark, who was a 


the key, suddenly broke in, ‘“‘Here’s fF” 


he cried. ‘‘He says there is a cow on the 
track around the curve; tell the engines 
to go easy.” An orderly ran forward, 
The train came to a stop, while the cop. 
ductor got off and chased the cow into the 
brush. 

“Drive her up, boys,’”’ shouted Porter, 
and two husky sailors caught hold of the 
crankshafts of the motor and began to 
grind for all they were worth. The little 
armature, driven by innumerable gears, 


raced around at five thousand revolutions & 


a minute, and from the miniature key 
attached to the set Clark answered Ff, 
acknowledging the warning. 


VETERANS WHO SCORN 
WAITING 


WATCHFUL 


T HE young men are not the only ones 
who are eager for war with Mexico, 
There is Senator Du Pont, for instance, 
who was born in 1838 and graduated from 
West Point in 1861 at the head of his class, 


He made a brilliant and distinguished 


record in the Civil War, and assures the F 


President that there is lots of fight in him 
yet. And then there is Gen. Horatio M. 
Gibson, who is very bitter because at the 
age of ninety he is not allowed to march 
south and shoot his way through the whole 


Mexican Army. General Gibson knows 


‘whereof he speaks, for in ’47 he saw active 


service against Santa Anna in the first 
Mexican War, and on the strength of that 
he feels fully competent to express expert 
opinion on the present fracas. His tone 
is rather one of contempt. ‘‘ Fighting in 
Mexico,”’ he says to a correspondent of the 
Columbus Citizen, “‘is just boys’ play! | 
played it down there when I was a boy, 
so I ought to know.”’ Presently he con- 
tinues in a more sober vein: 


“Say, young man,” beating the air with 
a long, brown, gnarled index-finger that 
had curled over many a good trigger in its 
time, ‘‘I wish they would go to war down 
there again, too! Why, we’d show those 
greasers! We did it once and wouldn't 
we just do it again—what, with good roads 
now and the telegraph and sharpshooter 
and such! 

“T didn’t get down to Mexico with the 
very first troops. I was only a boy of 
twenty and I didn’t get a chance to enlist 
with the very first call for troops, you see. 
But I got there very early in ’47 and was 
stationed at Puebla with the Second and 
Third Artillery. I had the rank of second 
lieutenant. 
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“The troops landed from the army trans- 
ports at Vera Cruz, and there were just 
10,000 of them, all told—10,000 to subdue 
the strange, wild, American-hating country 
of Mexico! 

“And our mission was to get to Mexico 
City—no matter how, so long as we got 
there! And we got there, too! 

“We fought every inch of the way, but 
for the boys in blue, boys who loved their 
flag above everything else, that was no 
job at all! 

“To show you how we moved—on the 
8th of September we fought the really 
hard battle of the war, the battle of Molino 
del Rey. 
mill and commanded a steep approach. | 
We had to make two assaults to gain it, 
and in so doing General Worth displayed 





by far the most brilliant tactics the entire || 


Mexican War caused to be exploited. " 
“Well, on the 13th we got to Castle 
Chapultepec, and took it on the 14th. 


And General Seott entered Mexico City in | & 


triumph with 6,000 of our boys—a loss | 
of 4,000 in the year’s assignment! | 


“The whole secret of our successful war- | 3 


fare with such undisciplined people as the | 
Mexicans lay in our perseverance. 

are Indians, peons, half-breeds, and what- | 
not. 

patriotism as our fine American boys, and | 


they will put up a fierce front for a minute, | JR 


but they ean be backed down in no time 
by a real man!” 


The General admits that Mexico’s sol- | 
diers may be better trained by now, with 
so many revolutions to whet their valor to 
the fighting-edge; but, on the other hand, 
he thinks that they would prove a less 
intelligent foe than in former times, as the 
native cunning of the Indians must have 
been stamped out by years of peonage. 
Guerrilla warfare, says he, is the most 
disagreeable feature of Mexican fighting, 
remarking that ‘‘these jackals obey no law, 
either international or moral, in matters of 
slaughter and plunder.” As to the climate 
of the country, the rugged old warrior 
has only contempt for the fears that have 
been exprest lately in that regard. He 
says: 


“So far as these wails about the bad 
conditions, such as climate, sanitation, etc., 
pertaining in Mexico, as an old soldier I 
say—bosh! Never was there a more 
delightful climate than there is in most 
parts of Mexico. Only in the very north- 
ern parts is it distasteful and hard for an 
American to stand. And there wouldn’t 
be much fighting down there, believe me! 

“My experience in Mexico, fighting 
those half-breeds, taught me one thing— 
that they will have to be annexed to the 
United States sooner or later. They are 
the scum of the earth, and you can’t have 
scum on a continent and still have good 
soup! 

“After the war of ’47 we recommended 
that at least the northern part of Mexico 
and Lower California be annexed, and the 
recommendation still holds good. We’ve 
got to save Mexico to save ourselves! 

“Oh, I wish the good Lord would drop 
forty years off these ninety of mine, and 
I'd guarantee to deliver that Huerta bunch 
over to the United States. I’d like nothing 


Molino del Rey was a fortified | | 


They | § 


They are not urged by any such | § 


Which Cigar Do You Like Best? 


Here are two cigars of different shapes. If these cigars were 
laid before you on a counter, which one would you naturally 
pick? ‘lhe cigar at the left is my Panatela shape. The one at 


the right is my Club Special. 


Both these cigars are made from the same tobacco 
—long, clean, Cuban-grown Havana filler and 
genuine Sumatra wrapper. Both contain the same 
quantity of tobacco. ‘The price of each is the same, 
$5.00 per hundred. 


But, as every smoker knows, the fatter cigar has 
a larger burning surface and gives a fuller, richer 
smoke. Some men prefer this. Others like the slen- 
der Panatela shape—especially men who “smoke 
all the time.” 

Please bear in mind that my customers are bank- 
ers, merchants, lawyers, physicians—men who 
could afford to pay higher prices for their cigars 
if they wanted to. It is a significant index of the 
quality of my customers that they pay for their 
cigars with their personal checks. 

These cigars are hand made in my Philadelphia 
factory by skilled, adult, men cigarmakers. The 
cigars are uniform and free burning. I sell them, 
not to stores, but direct to the smoker, by the 
box, not by twos and threes. 


My Panatela and Club Special at $5.00 per hun- 
dred are precisely the grade of cigars known to the 
cigar trade as “ten-cent goods.” I do not say 
this and let it go at that. I will risk ten of my 
cigars to prove it to you. 


Decide which shape you like best and read my 
offer. 


MY OFFER is: I will, upon request, send fifty Shivers’ Pan- 
atelas or fifty Shivers’ Club Specials, on approval, to a reader 
of Literary Digest, express prepaid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the remaining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not pleased with them; if 
he is pleased with them and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 








Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


Shivers’ 
Club Special 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAFE 




















If you desire, you may order fifty of each on the same terms. 


Consider. The question as to whether or not you pay for these cigars is 
answered entirely by whether or not you like them. I am willing to take all 
the risk because I make them and know their worth. 


In ordering, please use business stationery or give reference and 
state whether you prefer MILD, MEDIUM or STRONG cigars 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS. °3 FILBERT STREET 


Ohe 
AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 


A New Land of Enterprise 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


This new book, designed for wide, popular read- 
ing, is the result of a special visit made by the 
author to Argentina. The world is awakening 
to the agricultural and commercial potentiali- 
ties of the Republic, and a growing interest is 
manifest on all | 
hands regarding | 
the place Argen- 
tina is going to occupy among the nations ofthe | 
world. Here are but a few of the chapter head- 








The most beautiful book published on the 
subject of Roses and Rose-growing.  Illus- 
trated with over 70 full-page plates in color 
and half-tone, and embracing within its pages 
a vast fund of practical knowledge concerning 
Rose selection andevery phase of Rose culture. 


By H. H. Thomas, author of “The Ideal Gar- 
en,” “The Garden at Home,” etc. 








better than to shoot my way through a 


ings:—Some Aspects of Buenos Aires—Railway 
Development in the Republic— Argentina’s 
Part in Feeding the World—Live Stock in the 
Republic—The Future of Agriculture—A Trip 
Into the Andes—Tucuman and the Sugar In- 
dustry—The Industrial Side of the Republic— 
Prospects and Problems. Illustrated with 4o 
Full-Page Illustrations. Octavo, cloth. $1.50 
net; average carriage charges 12 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





In addition to the unusually beautiful pictures 
which the book contains, the practical section 
gives full and complete guidance in 


How to Plant—How to Care For—How to Perfect 
Various Types of Roses— Covering Prac- 
tically every Variety Known. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. Average Carriage Charges, 1 2c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue,- New York, N. Y. 
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You get a whole new novel 
every month in 


MUNSEY’ 
MAGAZINE 


and get it first, get it before 
it goes into book form. 


The Munsey with its com- 
plete novel and all other 


features costs you I65¢. 


The same novel when it 
goes into book form will 
cost you $1.50. 
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book by Miss 
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oint 0 on Australia written by a the Rev. H. F. Cary, M.A. _ Illustrated 
View IP teaser It deals more espe- with 76 full-page pictures by Gustave 
cially with the women of the Doré. Pocket Edition, on thin paper 
country and what they are doing with 6% x4. Cloth, 75c net; by mail, 8c. 
the enlarged powers that have been be- Leather, $1.25 net; average carriage 
stowed upon them. In order properly to pre- charges 8c. 
sent the subject, the author outlines briefly the DANTE’S PURGATORY AND PAR- 
natural, political, industrial, social, veligiows, ADISE. Translated by the Rev. H. F. 
seein sas's a Cary, M.A. Illustrated with €0 full-page 
an me settings in which the women of . . , . 
Australia live, move’ and have thei pictures by Gustave Doré. Pocket Edi- 
bei | cit , tion, on thin paper 6% x4. Cloth, 75c 
ing as equal citizens with men. net; by mail, 81c. Leather, $1.25 net; 
Illustrated with 64 plates, Of average carriage charges 8c. 
$1.50 net; average car- Special || MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Pocket 
riage charges | 2c. Value to all Edition, with 24 ——e pee aap by 
L & Wass / ° Gustave Doré. Cloth, 75c net; by mail, 
itr Rats Interested in 80c. Leather, $1.25 net; average carriage 
New York charges 8c. 
Woman Suffrage FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. | 
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bunch of impertinent cowards! Why 
that’s a job any real soldier would lik, 
just to warm up before breakfast—that jy 
at least, the kind of soldiers we had bag, 


| there in ’47!” 


HOW DAVIS GOT A STORY 


UST what we are doing down in Mexia, 
J if it is not war, remains for some by. 
liant American newspaper paragrapher ty 
describe. At present it is the uncertainty 
of the thing that is most disturbing: when 
hitting Mexico over the head with a club yw 
must be continually in doubt whether or no} 
Mexico will understand that our offices ar 
really beneficent and that we only wish {9 
‘‘swat that fly.”” Among those who have 
felt the discomfort of this uncertainty ay 


the war correspondents. If there is no war § 


why war correspondents? If there is war, 
why is there no fighting to furnish gory 
details for the waiting newspaper column; 
If there is neither war nor no war, then 
what’s the answer? The correspondents 
have solved the riddle mainly by filling 
their papers with fascinating accounts of 


the life and habits of the various Mexican 


tribes, home-life on the dreadnoughts, rep- 


artee of the officers’ mess, and such thril- § 
B that differ 
run dry. Something must be done; and the F 
hero of the occasion was Richard Harding F 


ing et cetera. But recently topics began to 


Davis, correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, who forthwith planned an invasion 
of the interior and a descent upon Mexico 
City, single-handed. Realizing the supe 


riority of the stylograph over the machete, 
he set forth undaunted. Unfortunately, § 
the Mexicans, and particularly Mexican f 
generals, were short on humor and long on 


a general suspicion of anything that looked 


like a gringo. The result was, that Mr. 


Davis’s war-story, written at Vera Cruz o 


his return, became little more than a plain- 
tive apologia. The Tribune records it a 


follows: 


In spite of appearances to the contrary, 


Americans know that with Mexico they — 


are not at war; they know the mediators 
are at work and peace reigns; they know 


any Mexican can travel as freely through ff 
the United States as any Englishman or f 
Swede; they know that if he says, “! Ff 
am a Mexican,” they will reply, “Wel f 
come to our city,’”’ but the Mexican does 
not know that; his mind can not grasp the 
nice distinctions between occupying his f 


territory and invading it. 

His chief seaport has been captured by 
bullet and shell, his customs duties seized, 
his post-office confiscated, his supplies of 
food stopt so completely that up at Mexico 
City he goes to bed hungry, and his fellow 
countrymen have been killed, and he does 
not know that that is not war. It is like 
the man who says: ‘‘Why run from that 
dog? Don’t you know a barking do 
doesn’t bite?’’ 

“Yes,” says the other man. “I know 
that, you know that, but the dog coves not 
know that.” 

The Mexican does not know that peace 
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smiles. 1 have just traveled to Mexico! 
City, and by order of the police have re- 
turned, and during the two days going and 
two days returning and the day the police 
allowed me to remain in the city I did not 
meet With a single Mexican, including Gen- 
eral Maas, who did not think his people 
and mine were at war, and they not only 
think that way but act that way. 

From refugees I had heard this, but was 
skeptical, for at Vera Cruz the correspon- 
dents look on the stories told by refugees 
with suspicion. Technically, they class 
them with the wounded-man story. That 
means they are apt to be exaggerated and 
hysterical. Whenever a refugee told me 
his train had been stoned, that he had been 
dragged from it and cast into jail, where he 
was robbed and beaten and his throat cut 
from ear to ear, I did not believe him. 

When I started to make the same trip in 
reverse order I planned to say that an 
American could journey from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City as safely and pleasantly as 
from New York to Toronto, but he can not. 
For the fact that he can’t the Mexican is re- 
sponsible; but, tho responsible, he is not to 
be blamed. He acts just as we will act 
when we declare war. 

The difficulty now is that while the Amer- 
ican in Mexico considers himself a tourist 
and entitled to protection, the Mexican re- 
gards him as the hated invader and friend 
of the traitors Villa and Carranza—and 
that different point of view leads to trouble. 

If finally war is declared, we can come 
out squarely as enemies and things will run 
more smoothly. 

When, on May 7, I left Vera Cruz for 
Mexico City, other Americans on the train 
were Medill McCormick, of Chicago, who, 
tho a Bull Moose national committeeman, 
consents to act as war correspondent for 
The Times, of London; Frederick Palmer, a 
veteran correspondent of six wars, and 
Adam Weimer, a German-American, in the 
Mexican National Bank. 

For three miles we were carried by train 
to where for the next three miles the track 
is destroyed. There Captain Richardson, 
commanding the train guard, advanced to 
meet the lieutenant in command of the 
Mexican patrol under a flag of truce. This 
flag, carried by an orderly, was, I ob- 
served, on ordinary occasions a bath-towel. 
Whether this was intended on the part of 
the orderly as a subtle insult to our Mexi- 
can brothers, I can not say, but certainly 
there is nothing less likely to bring peace 
to the mind of a Mexican than a bath- 
towel. 

For the three-mile trek a speculative 
Indian was renting ponies, and the Amer- 
ans each chartered one. We did not 
know that our more fortunate state would 
lead those who walked to unload upon us 
their bundles, bags, and babies, but that 
is what happened, and, unburdened by a 
baby in his arms, a small boy on his back, 
and another on the saddle-bags elasping 
him around the neck, the man who walked 
got the best of it. 

It was a most picturesque procession. 
For half a mile straggled a few foreigners 
and many Mexicans returning to Mexico 
City. The women were in inevitable nun- 
like black, the men in tailless shirts, with 
trousers so tight it was impossible to see 
how they got their feet in or out, and hats 
80 gigantic that three men coming toward 
you look like a distant view of the Sierra 
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Holeproof—the Hose for Now 
and All Summer 


Buy six pairs of Holeproof Stockings 
or Socks this month and they'll last with- 
out holes for six months or longer. 

If any of the six pairs fail within six 
months we will replace them with new 
hose free. 

Thus you can depend on having good 
hose all summer and fall, without the 
trouble and bother of darning. Think 
of the convenience. 


_ Wear them for tennis, golf, cross-country walk- 
ing, or in the evening at dancing. 


Ffolepract Hasierg 


You will not wear them out. Yet they are 
trim, neat and stylish. For we guarantee the 
thinnest Holeproofs—as sheer as any hose on the 
market—just the same as the heavier weights. 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. 
Write for dealers’ names. We ship direct where 
no dealer is near, charges prepaid on receipt of re- 
mittance. Write for free book 
which tells all about Holeproofs. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, 
td., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church 
Alley, Liverpool, England 


By invitation, mem- 

ber of Rice Leaders 
of the World 
Association 








$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of 
men’s; $2.00 per box and up for six pairs 
of women’s and children’s; $1.00 per box 
for four pairs of infants’. Above boxes 
guaranteed six months. $1.00 per box for 
three pairs of children’s. guaranteed 
three months, $2.00 per box for three 
pairs of men’s silk Holenroot socks. $3.00 
per box for three pairs of women’s silk 

oleproof stockings. Boxes of silk guar- 
anteed three months. 


Write forthe free book 
about Holeproof Silk 
Gloves, and ask for the 
name of the dealer who 
sellsthem. These are the 
durable, stylish gloves 
that every woman has 
wanted. Made in all 
sizes, lengths and colors. 
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Sil Gloves 


FOR WOMEN 
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Underwear De Luxe 


That’s what they all say when they see 


FLEXIBLE. 
CLOSED CROTCH 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 





The finest garment that 
ever came within reach of 


Union Suit! 
$1.00 


It’s different, and the difference (the closed crotch) makes & 
it the most comfortable, practical union suit for summer wear. 
Cool, checked nainsook; neat, staunch workmanship; roomy cut. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his name, your size and as 


many dollars as you want suits. 


Boys’ sizes 75c. 


Satisfaction guaranteed—or money back 


4 Eutaw and Franklin Sts. 
Morris & Company s.iscews 

Capacity of Morris plant 6800 garments daily = 
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Carter’s 


Pencraft 


Combined 
ice and Fountain Pen 


is especially famous 
because it is equally 
adapted to fountain 
pens and regular steel pens. Pencraft Ink writes a 
blue and dries jet black. It will not gum or corrode. 













prices from $1.00 (quart) to 15c per bottle. 
After all, no ink like Carter’s. 


The Carter’s Ink Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago 






New York 


Largest Ma 
writer 


Montreal 








‘acturers 


ibbons oh Pas am * ee in America. 





Yi signers of checks, writers of letters, | 


keepers of books and makers of records |“ 
—here is a new ink. Carter's Inx are 
well known for their brilliancy, smooth- 
ness and permanency. 


a 


All the best stationers have it in various sizes at 


Writing Inks, Aduion, Type- | 
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| Nevada Mountains, and with these were! 
| Indian cargadores staggering under trunks, 
| boxes, bundles of bed-linen, cooking-pans, 
babies, and fighting cocks. 

On either side of the roadbed were the 
| ashes of funeral pyres of ties and iron bed- 
| plates, twisted in fire, and beyond them 
jland as level as an African veldt, but 
crowded with all the foliage and flowers of 
the tropics. 

Sometimes we rode between groves of 
cocoanut palms or manigua, all yellow like 
our forsythia, or ceiba-trees hung with poor 
relations of the orchid, or giant morning 
glories, the scarlet tullipan and» papaya 
mango-trees, banana palms all heavy with 
fruit, and wild flowers of many colors, from 
pale pink to the richest purple, to which the 
Mexicans could give no name. 

As our strange procession staggered, 
panting and sweating, through this jungle, 
it made one think of the marches of the 
'early days of ’49, when the gold-seekers 
| crossed the isthmus. 


| At Tembladeras their escort bade them 
| good-by, and they entrained. From then 
on, as Mr. Davis says, they saw no more 
the man in khaki”; all was Mexican. 
Soldiers the were in great numbers, and 
busy with the 
shiftless occupations of a decidedly lax 
\camp-life. To the “invaders” they paid 
| no attention at all, and, indeed, Mr. Davis 
and his companions were not so much as 
questioned until they arrived at Paso del | 
| Macho. Here trouble awaited them, in the 
zoe form: 











{in every sort of uniform, 


When General Maas and his Federals re- 
th from Vera Cruz it was here that he 
halted. Paso del Macho is a village so 
prest for room that they have crowded into 
the shedlike station the headquarters of 
the General. The long table where usually 





the passengers eat and the public bar were 
presided over by an Indian squaw smoking 

a cigaret. 
For an hour, we sat within twenty feet 

of the General, and had he wished to ex- 

amine our credentials he had only to raise 

| his voice and we would have presented 

| them, but for a Mexican general that meth- 
od of procedure was too simple and direct. 

Whether he wanted to impress us or seare 
us, he certainly succeeded in searing us. 














TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 











Nearest-to-new on the market. Hav 






polished, and perfect in apprarance, 







Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers’ prices. 
Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 


trademark and guarantee like new ma- 
chines. Are thoroughly rebuilt, highly 
Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. We are the largest 

M rebuilt typewriter concern in the world. 
Branch stores in leading cities. Write for catalog of standard makes. 
American Writing Machine Co,, Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 


| We can not guess, but we know he went 
| about getting what he wanted in the way 
calculated to give us the most trouble. 

Trouble began when a lieutenant drest 
e|like a motorist’on a Havana trolley-car 
told me to come with him. JI asked why, 
and he said “‘silencio.”” So I silencioed, but 
at the same time winked at MeCormick to 
get busy and effect a rescue. 

He gave me a high sign that he would, 





'and went to get Weimer, our guide, inter- 





A Pioneer in Science 


Sir John Edwin Sandys, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Cambridge, England, reviews the remark- 
able Career of Roger Bacon, in 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 
Per Copy, 30 Cents. Per Year, $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 



















preter, and friend. The lieutenant led me 
to an open place, where were four boys, 
not over fourteen years of age. They wore 
uniforms of blue drill, their bare feet were 
in sandals of bullhide, and their head-gear 
did not match, but I noticed their rifles and 
bayonets did. 

It was the only moment when I felt we 
| were in real danger. We were ordered not 


There's a Starrett Hack Saw 
for Every Job 


.Perhaps you have a little job at 
home.of sawing a piece of pipe or 
‘brass tubing. Well, there is a Star- 
rett hack saw blade and frame just 
the thing for the home owner, and 
the outfitdoesn’t cost much, either, 
Or maybe you have a.job in your 
shop of cutting a lot.of.steel shafting 
on a power machine? If so, there is a 
Starrett blade well suited for that 
work, too. 

Every style of Starrett saw is well 
tested in our huge factory, sowe know 
that the number and set of the teeth 
and the temper of our special tungsten 
steel are just suited to the particular 
work for which they were intended. 
Starrett hack saws are as good as 
Starrett Tools; the World’s Standards 
for Precision. You can buy Starrett 
Tools and hack saws at any good 
hardware store. 

Send for our new, free, 320-page 


catalog No. 20S.C., showing the 
styles you need, and their prices 
42-328 


Che LS Starrett Co, 


World's Greatest Toolmakers 


ees Mass. 
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YOU CAN SLEEP after sunrise, on your 
ereping 5 porch or comping, if you weara 

t fits comfortably over the eyes, 
BT er fall off, and induces as well as 
prolongssleep. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
NIGHT MFG, €0.,3 Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 








to talk to one another or with the outside. 
Weimer 
cate. 





For a long time we sat in eloquent 





was not allowed to communi-| 


PUNCTURE - 


OR MONEY 
BACK 





How oftenhasthis 
happened to you? 
Don’t let it hap- 
pen again—get 
real, uninter- 
rupted tire serv- 
ice by using Lee 
Puncture - Proof 
Pneumatic Tires. 






a a "a » 
Punctured A gall! 


No Punctures 


—that is guaranteed. 


These pneumatic tires must give ull the 
added service we claim or every extra penny 
paid is refunded. 
You cannot lose. You have much to gait. 
Why_ not write today for Pamphlet os Oy 
showing that money-back guarantee? 


Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
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silence; then, to keep my mind off past 
sins and possible future, I got out my 
placking-brushes and in spite of trembling 


fingers improved the appearance of my | 


shoes. So did MeCormick, but he is better 
polishing sentences for a Progressive plat- 
form than boots. After what seemed a 
jong time the lieutenant returned and we 
were marched back to General Maas. War 
existed, he said, and Americans could not 
visit ‘City Mexico,” as he exprest it. 

English, French, even Chinese, can go, 
but not Americans. As Palimer was writing 
for an American paper only, Maas ordered 
him back to Vera Cruz. As McCormick 
and myself are writing for English and 
Canadian papers he assumed we were Eng- 
lish, and while we did not say we were 
English, we did not contradict him. 

My orders from my papers were to go 
to Mexico City, and at the moment did not 
meet the opportunity for standing in a 
chair and singing, ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ Besides, saying you are an 
American always sounds so like boasting. 
From the train we waved to Palmer, who, 
surrounded by soldiers, looked very lone- 
some, and pushed on to Orizaba, where the 
train halted for the night. 

There is a monument there to the citizens 
who, in 1847, were killed fighting the 
Americans. When the next morning, as I 
walked out to see the city before the train 
started, | found placards hanging in all the 
shop windows, reminding people of this 
monument and urging them to kill all 
Americans and give no quarter, my desire 
to see more of the city soon passed. 

At the station a drunken brakeman tried 
to make trouble for us because we were 
Americans, and wanted to put us off the 
train, but his antagonism was mostly 
pulque, and he is mentioned only because 
he was the only private citizen who showed 
us the least rudeness or hostility. 

It was the public officials who gave us 
trouble. At Orizaba pines took the place 
of palms, and on the head and shoulders of 
Pica de Orizaba was snow. We still wore 
the clothing worn the day before in Vera 
Cruz, where the heat is the moist heat of 
the Kongo and Nagasaki, and by noon we 
were shivering with cold. 

The train was so crowded the people 
were jammed like cattle in aisles and hung 
from the platforms, but no physical dis- 
comfort could spoil the beauty of the 
journey. The ride between Orizaba and 
Esperanza, around the mountain peaks, 
with bays and oceans of green farmlands 
below, itself should repay any one who 
visits Mexico. 

At nine o'clock at night, after standing 
for hours and without food, we arrived in 
the city, where McCormick was met by E. 
T. Oakley, local correspondent of The 
Times, of London. He had engaged rooms 
for us at the Palacio Hotel. Many hotel- 
runners were rushing and shouting through 
the crowd. A man, much excited, showed 
me what I thought was a hotel-runner’s 
badge. 

I said, “I am going to Palacio.” He 
said, ‘No, you are going to police head- 
quarters.” It turned out he was right. 
They did not tell us why we were arrested. 
The detectives put an American named 
Schuler, a Missourian, for two years in 
business in Mexico, in a cab with me. 
Neither was he told why he was arrested. 

As we were led to the magistrate’s room 
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Sdn Standard 


PLUMBING ° 


vars 


5 


EL 


FIXTURES 


HE name, reputation, and appearance 
of “Standard” plumbing fixtures should 
make your choice of bathroom equipment 


easy. Their sanitary quality and moderate cost make 
them the best at any price. 


‘Modern Bathrooms ’’— Everyone who is planning to build 
should send for a copy of ‘‘ Modern Bathrooms’’—100 pages in 


color. 


It shows practical, modern bathrooms at costs ranging from 
$78.00 to $600.00 with prices of each fixture in detail. 


Floor 


plans, ideas for decoration, tiling, accessories, together with model 


equipment for kitchens and laundries, are also shown. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first qual- 
ity of manufacture, have a slightly thinner 
enameling, and thus meet the require- 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


New York . 
Chicago . 


35 West 31st Street 
900 S. Michigan Avenue 
Philadelphia . 1215 Walnut Street 
Toronto,Can. . 59 Richmond St., E 
Pittsburgh . 106 Federal Street 
St. Louis 100 N. Fourth Street 
Boston 
Louisville . 


Erie, Pa. . 
Cincinnati 
Nashville . 
New Orleans . 
Montreal, Can 


San Francisco . 
17-19 West 11th St. 


. 315 Tenth Avenue, S. 
. 215 Coristine Bldg. 


186 Devonshire Street Cleveland 
319-23 W. Main Street Hamilton, Can. 20-28 Jackson St., W 


Sent free. 


ments of those who demand “Standard” 
quality at less expense. All fix- 
tures, with care, will last a lifetime. And 
no fixture is genuine wzs/ess it bears the 
guarantee label. In order to avoid sub- 
stitution of inferior fixtures, specify 

goods in writing (not verbally) 
and make sure that you get them. 


Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


719 Rialto Bldg. London, E. C. 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 
Houston, Tex. Preston and Smith Sts 
Washington, D.C. Southern Bldg 
Toledo, 0 31 Erie Street 
Fort Worth, Tex. Front and Jones Sts. 
San Antonio, Tex. . 212 Losoya Street 

- 4505 Euclid Ave 


633 Walnut Street 


846 Baronne St. 





Deaf Persons 


after trying electrical and 
other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


is the thing in aids to hearing. 
No cumbersome wires, no bat- 
tery. Asmall, compact instru- 
ment held against the eur, 
not inserted. Reproduces nat- | 
ural voicetonesvery effectively; 
no“buzzing.’’ Manufactured in 
oursurgical instrument depart- | 
ment. Our TRIAL offer and 
testimonials will interest you. 
In writing today for illus- 
trated booklet, please mention 


our booklet No. 7. 
e 
7s 


INCOMPORATED 


OPTICIAN 








Nervous Breakdowns 
And How to Avoid Them 
By CHARLES D. MUSGROVE, M.D. 


In this book Dr. Musgrove covers every phase 
of his subject in an unusually interesting manner. 
Some of his chapter headings are: Breakdowns— 
The Danger Signal—Health—The Value of Health 
—Rewards and Penalties—The Human Engine 
and How to Stoke It—What to Eat—How to Eat 
Food—How Much Food to Take—Fresh Air—Ex- 
ercise—Baths and Bathing— Rest—Sleep— Holi- 
days—Recreation—Hobbies—Work—Worry, Etc. 

12mo, cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.07. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 











Manufacturers of Surgical Instruments and Electrical Appli 
237 Fifth Avenuc, New York 
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For the Superb Residence 
Or the Simplest Cottage 


for professional decorating or home “‘tinkering,’’ Rip- 
olin Enamel Paint gives the utmost beauty of effect at 
the lowest square-foot cost per year. 


This is because Ripolin never loses its flawless surface 
or purity of color. You escape the trouble and expense 
of re-painting—simple cleaning is all that is needed. 
Made in Holland by the old Dutch hand process, Ripolin is the most satisfactory enamel paint 
that money can buy—either in that brilliant high gloss like glass, or in a beautiful eggshell 
finish, or absolutely flat. Any tint desired may be obtained by mixing pure color ground in oil 
with white Ripolin. Its ease of application, enormous covering capacity, and extreme durability 
NOTE SEAL ON make it the most economical as well. A gallon will cover 
EVERY CAN from 500 to 700 square feet depending upon the surface. 

Your painter or decorator will tell you the quantity needed. 


Send For This Tin 


which shows the clear, soft 
tones of Ripolin Enamel Paint. 
Bend this strip —make any test 
to prove to yourself that Rip- 
olin is so elastic and tenacious 
that it cannot peel, flake or 
blister. This strip will show 
you why Ripolin retains its 
freshness year after year with- 
out repainting, but merely 
cleaning. 


Let us send you a book showing residences, exclusive clubs and palatial 
hotels finished with Ripolin. With it we will send the Ripolin coated 
strip of lin mentioned above. Also name of the Ripolin dealer in your 


“ne A. & W.BIRD & CO. 


93 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 661 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
68 Beaver St., New York 
Importers and Distributors of Ripolin for the United States and Canada 














Ripolin adds to the superb 
appearance of 
high grade apartment houses 


In Hospitals: Ripolin’s porcelain- 
like surface stands 
constant scrubbing and sterilizing 


Severity of service on steamships 
proves Ripolin's 
value for seashore residences 


Architects will find full RIPOLIN specifications in Sweet’s Index, Page 1885 








HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


A message to girls from Eliza M. Mosher, M.D. A 
new book which, placed in the hands of the growing 
girl, will conduce to the greatest bodily efficiency, 
and foster the highest attributes of womanly 
character. $1.00 net; by mail $1.10. 


FUNK ‘& WAGNALLS COMPANY 


FOR GIRLS —e 


$2.00 A MONTH FOR THE 


Don’t o—~ over the cost of many books, if you 
are a preacher just starting. See what the New 
Schaff-Herzog will save youin books. It can be 
had for $2.00 a month (63g cents a day). Send for 
Fres Brocnurs. 

New York 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
BEST THEGLOGICAL LIBRARY 























Next to having a 
Powerful Consti- 
tution, the thing to 
Know is How To 
Manage Well With 
a Poor One. 


Will Show You How 


Get the Most Out of Life 





Get this Important New Book. It shows you How To be sound and 
happy, and avoid the discomforts and dangers of breakdown—How To 
reconstruct a mismanaged or “run-down” body. Plain, practical guid- 
ance along the lines of simple, natural living, by a physician of unques- 


tioned authority. 
and Blood- Vessels; Their 


TH. E HEAR T Care and Cure and the Gen- 


eral Management of the Body. ByI,H. HIRSCHFELD, M.D. 


“Tellsin clear, understandable English, the surprisingly interesting story 
of the human heart, and how easily it my be kept sound without sacrifice of 
leasure or money.”’—The San Francisco Cull. “If the family library consists of 
ut two or three books, this is a work that should be in the home."’—Denver News, 














Cloth bound. 94.28 net at Stores; post-paid by the 


ublishers for $1.3 a e 
pept. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY . . MUDT XY} 1A Jel a @ (leage 
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| | saw through the open door A. J. Sutton, 


of the Washington Post, whom I had mg 
in Vera Cruz. He beckoned to me, | 
asked if I might go to him, but was told ly 
was incomunicado. When Schuler ya 
taken away I promised to take word of his 
arrest to the Brazilian Legation, whey 
McCormick and I were driven by a dete. 
tive and an inspector of police. 

There we found Walter C. Whiffen, fo 
four years the local correspondent of The 
Associated Press, who had come up fron 
Vera Cruz to lock up his house and dray 
his money from the bank; and tho hp 
could settle his affairs in a few hours and 
return to Vera Cruz, he had been locked w 
by the police two days. 

We waited, guarded by detectives, while 
Cardozo de Oliviera, the Brazilian Minis 
ter, the police inspector, and Dantin, for. 
merly counselor of our embassy, consid. 
ered our case. Dantin has been threatened 
with arrest, and now takes refuge in the 
Brazilian Legation, where he has been jp. 
defatigable in helping Americans who ar 
more fortunate than himself and are fre 
to leave Mexico. 

After an hour we were called in to hear 
the result of the deliberations. It was 
most astonishing. The inspector had taken 
all the tricks. The Minister explained to 
us we could go free if we promised the in- 
spector that we would return to Vera Cru 
by the first train, which was leaving in 
twenty-four hours; that while the war 
lasted we would not return to Mexico City, 
and that while in the city we would not try 
to send out letters or cable; that until the 
train started we would remain in jail. 


“JUICE” LATHAM, VETERAN, STEPS 


TO BAT 


_ this country, where everything from 
the tallest sky-scraper to the most 
octopodian corporation, is comparatively 
youthful, every man can be his own his 
Practically every human being 
over sixteen can remember the early days 


torian. 


of something or other, and nearly every one 
of these comes forward sooner or later to tel 
about it. 





|‘‘Juice” Latham says, “They all do it!” 
And he ought to know. 
| with his fifty years of baseball experience 
‘and listened to those countless ones who 
| know ‘‘what baseball used to be’? Forit 
| the line of baseball these voluntary his 
torians are perhaps more incorrigibly rem 
|iniscent than in any other. There are hur 
dreds of yarns about the old days, and one 
| hears them and their variations every where. 
| And that is why “Juice” Latham hug 
| back when a representative of the Albany 
| Knickerbocker Press tried to get a few hints 
' on antediluvian ballistics out of him. But 
| Juice” was one of the great ones in kis 


day, and an interview was worth the pm 





As for the older fellows, their fj 
audience grows every year, and some ol § 
them have slipt so into the habit of con & 
| stant reminiscence that they have lost the 
| faculty of remembering anything that has ff 
| happened in the last quarter-century. 4s 


Hasn’t he sat back § 
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of a little coaxing. The writer describes | 
Mr. Latham briefly: 


At present he is not much to look at—| 
jist an old man with a rusty old black suit, | 
one eye useless and a bleary expression 
around the other eye, which gives him a} 
peculiarly wistful look. Turn now to an-! 
other picture—the Latham who played | 
with Al Spalding in the Boston nine of | 
1875, who captured the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics in ’8$2—and you see a different person. 
Well set up, his broad shoulders and fleshy | 
face hinting at the corpulency of these 
days, the George Latham who spiked them | 
at first all over the United States between 
the years of 1868 and 1888 was a king in | 
his chosen sport. | 

As has hitherto been intimated, ‘‘Juice”’ | 
was not very anxious to loosen up. 

“They all do it,’ he complained as he 
hugged his light coat around his shoulders 
to ward off the chill spring air that nips to 
the bones of any old man—even an old- 
time bal!-player. ‘‘I seen more bunk from 
kids that think they know something about 
the old days than you could shake a stick 
at. Then I horn in and say a few kind 
words, and everybody says here comes an- 
other old fool. Huh? 

“There’s more four-flushing than there 
used to be in the old days. Then fellows 
didn’t get soft-headed from wearing masks 
and lily-handed from using gloves the way 
they do now. I misremember what it was 
we used to call the guys with press-agents, 
















































) but 1 guess that’s just as well—’cause it 


wasn’t fit to print. 

“Baseball? Me? Say, I’ve been playing 
baseball ever since I can remember. When 
I was a kid I used to play in the commons. 
Then I played professional in the leagues, 
and now that I’ve got to be a ‘has-been’ I 
play it in the newspapers and go down to 
the games. The baseball we played when 
| was in the leagues was hard work, and 
hard work, too, with no big salaries. 

“T don’t just remember how I got started 
in professional ball. We used to have a 
team up in Utica’s seventh ward that we 
called the Lightfoots. J. Fred Maynard 
and H. Gilbert Hart was in it—they’re | 
pretty rich folks now—and we used to_play | 
around the city considerable. 

“The first professional ball I played was | 
at Ilion. Then I went to Boston when 
Providence, Louisville, and Hartford were 
in the league, and it was all big-time stuff, 
I tell you. Al Spalding was captain of the 
Boston team and Harry Wright was man- | 
ager. I had been playing second base, but | 
they put me in at first and I stayed with the 
sack until I quit playing professional. 

“It was the biggest league of the time. 
I was twenty-four years old and I thought | 
[knew the game. After I had been training | 
with Spalding for a while I found that there | 
was a little more to it than I thought, but 
I was plumb tickled when Wright let me 
out the latter part of ’75 to go down and 
take hold of the New Haven nine that was 
getting ready to disband. 

“Well, I went. I was captain and 
first base, and we stuck the season out. | 
Then I went up to Canada, and till ’76 I 
had the Tecumseh nine in London, Ont. 
I finished the season of ’76 at Binghamton, 
Which then had a State league nine, and 
was under Homer Mix. Mix was a good 
man at the game and he had some good 
men against him. As I remember it now, 
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Paint is not complete without 








ZANVC 


Zinc in paint enhances or improves 
every quality for which you paint. It im- 
proves the looks; it improves the wear; it 
improves the protection. 

Witness the evidence of all the best paint 
manufacturers. They always use Zinc in 
their best paints. 

Witness the practice of modern painters. 
They always paint with Zinc paints. 


Are you interested? Then write for the book, 
“Your Move.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau. 








ICONVERSATION 
What To Say and How To Say It 


A NEW BOOK 
By MARY GREER CONKLIN 


| “Not only points out conversational pitfalls, and breaches of 
' propriety, but suggests pleasant and profitable paths to be 
| followed."’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

r2mo, cloth, 75c net; average carriage charges 8c 


| 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York 


These Two Books Will Help You Write Good English 


The Preparation of A DESK-BOOK OF 
Manuscripts for the Printer ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


Contains directions to authors on - Gaels the Guanes anal Ses 
reaper seg of prapacitg ange, Cteretie questions that arise in daily speech 
ing proofs, submitting manuscripts for 4 4 hich t 
publication, with valuable information De erhteianag, alee corset dacmatecallt adi 
on copyright laws. \ touched on by the dictionary. 
The New Vork Evening Mail:--“Is at 
once the most exhaustive and the most 
succinct of the many books at the service 
of the young author.” 
12mo. cloth, 148pp. Fifth Revised Edition. 
Price 75 cents, net. By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, LL.D., F.S.4., Asso. Editor of Standard Dictionary 


The Mysteries of Life Series 


By Isasette Tuomrson Smart, M.D. 
What a Father Should Tell His Little Boy 
—What a Father Should Tell His Son— 
What a Mother Should Tell Her Little Girl 
—Whata Mother Should Tell HerDaughter. 

Cloth, 75c. a volume; set, $2.50 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

















The New Vork Times:—“‘The scope 
and plan of the volume. which is of handy 
size and alphabetical arrangement, strike 
one as pleasantly sane and sound.” 
12mo, cloth, 240 pp, 
Price 75 cents, net, 








there was Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
Utica, Buffalo, Lynn, Massachusetts, and 


Average” carriage 
charges 8 cents. 


Average, carriage FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


charges 8 cents. 











This is the famous. 
Feltoid 
material 
that saves 


























T makes Feltoid Casters 
totally unlike those of 
wood, fibre and iron. Old- 
fashioned casters dig and 
mar and scar. 


To keep your floors lcoking 
like new—to preserve the 
original beauty of your rugs, 
equip your furniture with 


FELTOID 


Casters and Tips 


These noiseless — scratchless 
—marless appliances put an 
end to ugly gouged floors. 
Feltoids are essential to proper 
floor care. They save their 
first cost over and over again 
by doing away with bills for 
floor repair. 


Sizesand styles for all furniture 
needs sold at hardware, fur- 
niture and department stores. 
SPECIAL OFFER— 


your dealer can- 
not supply you, send 
us 25c and we will 
mail you stpaid 
two sets of Feltoid 
Tips for demonstra- 
tion in your home. 
Send for Booklet 
No. 9. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 
Dept.C. Bridgeport, Conn, 











Tolls or No Tolls > 
AT PANAMA. 


If you would read the newest and only 
book which treats the Panama Canal from 
an Englishman’s point of view, get 


PANAMA 


and What It Means 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 
A great human interest story of the su- 
preme engineering feat of modern years. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
$1.75 net; postpaid, $1.87 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Elmira in the league with Binghamton, | 


and those were the games that ‘drew the 
crowds and the blood. 
‘*Man alive! Baseball was baseball then. 


No gloves to speak of—nothing but a little | 
thin thing on the hand, no fingers to it—no |° 


masks or chest-protectors, and the man at 
first base had no bigger glove than the 
pitcher. A catcher’s hands used to get raw 
in a long game. 
sixteen-inning game Utica played with Syr- 
acuse in ’78 our little catcher’s hands were 
blistered. He let a ball get by him and it 
lodged in a wagon spring in the crowd 
and the Syracuse men walked right in. 
It had been a tie score, but the blistered 
hands and the wagon spring settled it. We 
got beat. 

“Huh! Oh, well, in ’77 I went to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and played there until 
Devlin, Craver, and Nichols were expelled 
during a row. Back to Utica in ’78 and in 
charge of the Utica team was the next thing 
on the program. After that I was captain 


I remember that in the| | 
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Shunt at West Nowlndh Mass. CLINTON Wi: 


Lath Used 


se agg endures 


The enduring quality of Stucco for build- 
ing purposes has been fully demonstrated, 

When embedded in CLINTON Wire 
Lath it has a permanent foundation which 
is practically indestructible. 





of every team I played with. I had got to 
be a pretty good first baseman by that time, | 
and our whole Utica team was some affair. 

‘*Eddy Kennedy played left field, Will 
Purcell was at right field and pitched; Bob | 
Clack played second base and Joe Roach | 
was catch. Then there was—oh, wait a 
minute till I get that picture. It’s the 
only one left of the old team, and I can tell 
you better when I get to lookin’ at the boys. 
See that fellow down there in the front? 
That’s Hardy Richardson, and the fellow 
next to him is Nick Alcott, who pitched for 
us. Pitcher’s salary? Believe me, no one 
had to put salary limits on in those days. 
Maybe Alcott pulled down $175 a month, 
but I doubt it. 


‘Jim Gifford managed the team and I! 


played in the same old place—first base. 
Charlie Smith was at third base, Jack 
Richmond played short stop, and John Me- 
Guiness played first base, too. We used to 
have the worst games with Syracuse you 
ever saw. Every time we had a game 
there was a fight. Well, that’s getting away 
from the subject. 

“Utica was in a sort of International 
league then. I went to Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in ’79 and stayed there until the 
team disbanded. I finished the season of 
’°79 with Washington, and then for the two 
years I had the Treasury Department 
stables at Washington and stayed out of 
baseball until ’82.”’ 


The year 1882 was a big year for “Juice.” 
He had the Athletics that year and carried 
them through a fine season. The following 
year he went to Louisville, and two years 
later to Richmond, Virginia. He then 
made a quick jump through Jersey City 
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is the final word in metallic reinforcing 
necessary to the sought-for endurance of 
Stucco. 


CLINTON Wire Lath is woven from drawn 
steel wire. The mortar passes over and around 
the wire, completely embedding every strand. 
Not a bit of the metal is exposed. Cracking, 
checking, discoloration and other injuries, result- 
ing from the disintegrating influences of air or 
moisture, are prevented. 


Permanence and durability are assured 


CLINTON Wire Lath has been manufactured 
and used for more than fifty years. Its reputa- 
tion has been established by years of honest, re- 
liable and careful methods of manufacture. Its 
durability is a matter of proven record. 

Be sure your architect specifies ‘‘CLJNTON 
Wire Lath.’ Have him be specific—the broad 
term ‘‘metal lath’’ will not do. 

SEND TODAY FOR THE CLINTON BOOK ON 
STUCCO HOUSES 
It is just what you need if you are going to build. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


CLINTON, MASS. 
First Power Loom Weavers of Wire Cloth in the World 


Also Makers of ‘‘ Pompeiian Bronze’’ Screen Cloth and 
Clinton Electrically Welded Fabric for Reinforcing Concrete 





A Great New Book 


Covering all phases and every condition 
of Eugenic Progress to date; by the 
leading writer and propagandist of the 
movement. 


The Progress of 





to Utica, where he stayed till that team 
disbanced in ’87. Soon after that “Juice” 
withdrew to the bench. The writer com- 
ments as follows: 


This is ‘Juice’ Latham’s simple story of 
a diamond career that any man might well 
be proud of. He tells nothing of the flying 
jumps on which he speared the sphere at 
first time and again—nothing of the great 
coaching that brought his many teams to 
victories. When Latham was on the 


Utica team he and his mates won eighteen 
straight victories, and at the end of the 
season the Utica aggregation was one game , 


| By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY 


EUGENICS 


(Author of “Parenthood and Race Culture’) 


In this work Dr. Saleeby sums up the whole 
case for the advocates of eugenics. In his 
own attractive style he points out some of 
the inaccuracies of those who oppose the 
science, and protests with equal vigor against 
others who would identify it with certain 
brutal, immoral and impossible theories. 


Octavo, Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50 net, by mail $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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behind Syracuse and Buffalo, who were! 
tied for first place. Utiea was offered the | 
championship and would not take it. The) 
championship for that year was never 
decided. 

As he blinks at you now and tells you of 
the glories of the days that were, it takes a 
good stretch of imagination to connect him 
with the man who captained the big teams 
of the old baseball world. “‘Juice” does not 
reminisce unless nagged on, but once he is | 
ona tack he sees it out to the end. For in- 
stance, there is his story of the best play | 
he ever saw made. It happened—but let 
“Juice” tell it: 

“It was the greatest catch and throw I 
ever saw and it was made by Dicky John- 
son, who used to play with Boston. He was 
playing in Richmond, Virginia, the day it 
happened and the batter hit a hard line 
ball out toward center field, where Dicky 
held down his job. That boy was a great 
runner, but when he started for the ball it 
didn’t look like one chance in ten that he’d 
get it. 

“There was a man on third. Let’s see. 
Yes, it was the Norfolk team that we were 
playing that day. Well, Dicky ran at that 
ball, picked it out of the air six inches from 
the ground, and then he threw the runner 
out at home. It was a great play. Of 
course they put on some of the faney kind 
nowadays, but I’m willing to bet that there 
isn’t a play made on National or American 
grounds that we didn’t do ourselves. We 
hadn’t the grounds, but we made the plays. 
The game allowed seven balls in those days, 
and you could eall for the kind you wanted 
—high ball, fair ball, or low ball—and the 
pitcher had to give it to you.” 








Why We Oppose Pockets for Women.— 
1. Because pockets are not a natural | 
right. 

2. Because the great majority of women 
do not want pockets. If they did, they 
would have them. 


3. Because whenever women have had 
pockets they have not used them. 


4. Because women are expected to 
carry enough things .as it is without the 
additional burden of pockets. 

5. Because it would make dissension 
between husband and wife as to whose 
pockets were to be filled. 

6. Because it would destroy man’s 
chivalry toward woman if he did not have 
to carry all her things in his pockets. 

7. Because men are men and women are 


women. We must not fly in the face of 
nature. 


8. Because pockets have been used by 
men to carry tobacco, pipes, whisky flasks, 
chewing-gum, and compromising letters. 
We see no reason to suppose that women 
would use them more wisely.—New York 
Tribune. 





IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


CONCERNING 
OF 


VACATION CHANGE 
ADDRESS 


When notifying Tue Literary Digest 
of a change in address, subscribers should 
give both the old and the new address. 
This notice. should reach us about two | 
weeks before the change is to take effect. | 
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He Mops In Misery Without B. V. D. 


TYPICAL summer day—a typical office scene—a round 
of smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfiture of 
the man who hasn’t found out that B. V. D. is “‘the 
first aid” to coolness. You, of course, have B. V. D. on or 
ready to put on. If not, march to the nearest store and get it. 


For your own welfare, fix this label firmly in your mind and make the salesman show it 
to you. If he can’t or won’t, wa/k out! On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 
and Foreign Countries) 
B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 

Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 
B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A. 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


The 
B.V.D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E.C. 


j ‘ , 


COLORADO 


For YourVacation— Board $7.00 to 
$10.00 per Week 




















Do little mistakes and little troubles 
nearly drive you distracted? A short va- 
cation in wonderful Colorado will put you 
up to par again. 

I know of nothing more soothing than 
a trip on the Rock Island Lines’ ‘‘Rocky 
Mountain Limited’’-—every morning from 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo. 

None of the annoyances of ordinary 
travel—your comfort and ease is looked 
after by courteous employes. They are 
there to see that you have a pleasant trip. 
Steel sleepers, observation-club car, beau- 
tifui, diner. ee, 

The “Colorado Flyer” and other fast 
trains on convenient schedules every day 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis. Fin- 
est, modern all-steel equipment. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all im- 
portant cities. Our representatives are 
travel experts, who will help you plan a 
wonderful and an economical vacation, 
give you full information about hotels, 
camps, boarding places, and look after 
every detail of your trip. 

Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island 
Lines, Room 721 LaSalle Station, Chicago, 


Low fares June 1 to September 30. 





A Trip de Luxe to the most wonderful, in- 
teresting and beauti‘ul lands on earth, 
Europe, Mediterranean, Ezypt, India, Java, 
China, Japan, Philippines, Hawaii, etc. 
Independent Trips, First Class 
Throughout. Start any time, any place, 


either direction. Tickets good two years. 
Travelers’ Checks Good All Over the World 
Write for ‘$620.65 Independent World Trips’’ Booklet 
OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts., 5Broadway, N. Y. 


H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago - CentralNationa Bank, St. Louis 
Robert Capelie, San Francisco ~ Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 
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Richelieu & Ontario 
Division 


Spend your 
Vacation 
on the cool 
Waters 

of the 
North 


Enjoy a restful cruise along the most pic- 
turesque water route on the continent. 


FROM Niagara Falls and Toronto—across 
the broad expanse of Lake Ontario— 
through that wonderland, the Thousand 
Islands—the thrilling descent of the St. Law- 
rence Rapids to Montreal, Quebec, Murray 
Bay and Tadousac. Then up the Saguenay 
River Canyon past Capes Trinity and Eter- 
nity and into the Laurentian Mountains. 


Other 

Charming Trips 
Along the North Shore of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
eastward towards the coast 
of Labrador; down the South 
Shore to Pictou, N. S.; or on 
through to New York City. 
For particulars apply any 
achat 4 tourist — 2 

nts posta, 

Gated quth. Athen 

















Passenger Dept. 
CANADA 
STEAMSHIP 
LINES 
Limited 


: sTraaeaFreraitn. Saguaney 2 pr Canyon 








Quaint Cape Cod 


Seating. Woods, Country—Fresh water lakes— 
Warm sea-bathing, ta. Fishing, Sailing, 
Motoring, Golf, Tennis. 


Land of Best Vacations 


“Quaint Cape Cod” or “Buzzards Bay” 
illustrated booklets, sent on request. Write Ad- 
vertising Dept., Room 580, South Station, Boston. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE | 





No Rest.—‘‘ Are you going to take a| 
vacation this year? ” 
“No; I’ve got to spend two weeks at | 
Atlantic City with my wife.”—Phila- | 
delphia Public Ledger. | 


One Old Salt Happy.—Fatuer NeEp- 
TUNE (to group of mermaids)—‘‘ Well, 
girls, I must say it’s more comfortable, 
now I can wade around under an American 
man-of-war without cutting my feet on 
broken bottles.’’—J udge. 





Generous.—An enterprising young flor- 
| ist, in order to increase his trade, displayed 
| this sign in his window: 

“We give a packet of flower seeds with 
every plant.” 

His competitor acress the street promptly 
sought to meet the competition by placing 
in his window the following announcement: 

“* We give the earth with every plant.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 


Point of View.—A lawyer was arguing a 
case before a certain judge, between whom 
and himself there was no love lost. The 
| judge listened for a while with ill-con- 

cealed impatience, and then burst out with: 
| “Tut! tut! Mr. W , you have your 
points of law all upside down! ”’ 

“1 don’t doubt that they seem so to your 
Honor,” replied Mr. W., ‘“‘ but you’ll think 
differently when your Honor is reversed.” 
|—New York Tribune. 








Unkind to the Pigs.—A minister, spend- 
ing a holiday in the North of Ireland, was 
out walking, and, feeling very thirsty, | 
ealled at a farmhouse for a drink of milk. 
The farmer’s wife gave him a large bowl of 
milk, and while he was quenching his 
thirst a number of pigs got round about | 
him. The minister noticed that the pigs 
were very strange in their manner, so he 
said: 

“My good lady, why are the pigs so 
excited? ”’ | 


wonder they are excited, sir; it’s their own 
little bowl you are drinking out of !’’— 
Tit-Bits. 





Prize Contest.—The ice trust having 
offered a silver loving-cup for the best 
| excuse which might be invented for raising 
|the price of ice after the present cold 
| winter, we hopefully submit the following: 
| 1. The ice being so thick and heavy, it 
costs more to handle it. 
| 2. The blocks are so large that there is | 
|great waste in cutting them up for the 
| retail trade. 

3. The ice is so cold it freezes solid in the 
| storage houses and is very difficult to get 
| out. 








4. As the winter has been so cold, the' 
summer will necessarily be very hot, and 
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our expense. 
Corners, 
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Send no money. 
AUSTIN'S sHoPs. ty 10 Court &t., 


Walrus Bag 


Let us send you this bag on 
If satisfied, send 
us $5.00—if not, return at 


Leather lined, 3 Pockets, 
French Sewed Edges, Solid 
Brassed Key Lock 
Reg. price $7.50 
to$10.00. 16or 18in. Write 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


the demand for ice very great, so that it is 
doubtful if there will be enough to go 
around. 

The ice being extra thick, extra cold, 
and extra quality all through, it is only 
proper that an extra price should be 
demanded. 

6. The price of ice never had any rela-| 
tion to the cost of production, anyhow.— 
Life. 





The farmer’s wife replied, ‘‘ Sure, it’s no |B: 
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Your PARIS Sia 


TG RAVE your mail ad- 
dressed ‘“‘care Wells 
Fargo, Paris,—’’ and 
it will always find you, 

More important 
still, it will always find 





you promptly. 

Our new office is in the G: 
Hotel, near to most of the p 
you are likely to be. 

In London our new office is at 28 
Charles St., Haymarket, just around 
the corner from almost everywhere. 
: Convenient in location, these two 
= new offices of ours are quite the 
have 
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ever known, 

There are clerks enough so that 
you are not kept waiting,— 

Clerks who know how to answer }= 
promptly and correctly almost any 
question you may ask, and who 
above all know where to find out 
quickly what they don’t know 
themselves. 

Clerks as interested in helping 
you pick out a motor route or select f= 
a hotel, in getting you necessary 
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= clubs, securing your tryptich or look- =% 
i ing up trains, as they are in the hand- 
ling of express matter. 

= Wherever you are every Wells 
=f] Fargo man is your personal repre- 
sentative, anxious to help ina human, 
interested way. 

Good reasons these for carrying 
your money in the form of 


WELLS Farco 


VELERS CHECKS 


TUITE 


Hata 


GOOD EVERY WHERE 
LONDON 7 PARIS: f= 
28 Charles St. NEW YORK: rue Scribe 


Haymarket 51 Broadway Grand Hotel 
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INDISPENSABLE 
To Travelers Abroad 


UNICODE — The Universal Telegraphic 
Phrase Book. Pocket Edition. Cloth, 75c 
A Code of Cypher Words 
for All Purposes. In its 

113th Thousand. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION for Eng- 
lish Travelers. Pocket Edition. Leather. 
Postpaid - << 2+ + =. = - - 


GERMAN CONVERSATION for Eng- 
lish Travelers. Pocket Edition. Leather. 
Postpaid - - --- - - = - - -*@ 


Three dainty, indispensable books 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





Mexico 


May 7.—The Federals begin to close in on Vera 
Cruz; the rebel advance on Saltillo and San 
Luis Potosi continues. 

Villa appeals to the United States, requesting 
that the embargo on arms at the Mexican 
porder be lifted. 

Oil operators in New York decide in conference 
to appeal directly to the President. 


May 9.—Secretary Bryan reports that the 
Hamburg-American, independently of any re- 
uest from this country, have decided that the 
erman vessels bearing munitions of war to 
Huerta shall not land in Mexico. 
Fighting continues at Mazatlan; rebel rein- 
forcements have arrived at Tampico. 


May 10.—The mediators for the United States 
as appointed are Supreme Court Justice Lamar 
and former Solicitor-General Frederick W. 
Lehmann, of St. Louis. 

United States Consul at San Luis Potosi, John 

R. Silliman, is reported arrested. Three 
other consuls to Mexico have not yet been 
heard from. 


May 11.—-Huerta denounces the United States’ 
occupation of Lobos Island lighthouse on the 
Gulf coast as a violation of the armistice. 
The fact that Consul Silliman has not yet been 
released by the Federals is regarded as serious. 
A formal burial service is held at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard over the bodies of the seventeen 
marines and sailors killed at Tampico, at 
which the President is present and addresses 
the mourners. 


May 12..-Tampico is under heavy bombard- 
ment all day and night. 


May 13.—The Huerta mediators announce 
that they will remain a few days in Havana. 
Indications are that this is a provisional move 
with special reference to the American oc- 
cupation of Lobos Island. 

Tampico is reported as finally in the Con- 
stitutionalists’ possession, with the Federals 
fleeing westward. The losses on both sides 
are heavy. 


Foreign 


May 7.—Prince Alexander of Teck is appointed 
Governor-General of Canada. 


May 8.—-A severe earthquake in Sicily creates 
havoc over a district of about two square 
miles, causing the deathsof nearly 200 people 
and large property loss. 


May 9.—The King and Queen of Denmark pay a 

visit of State to England, arriving in London. 

An emissary of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen announces that 

the Doctor is planning a new revolution in 
na. 


May 10.—Madame Nordica, the great American 
singer, dies in Batavia, Java, of pneumonia 
contracted through exposure in the wreck 
of the Tasman, last December. 


May 11.—S. P. Warner, United States Consul at 
Manchuria, commits suicide. 

The celebrated Swedish explorer, Baron Nor- 
denskjord, is reported as murdered by Boli- 
vian Indians. 

May 12.—Another picture at the Royal Acad- 


emy in London is slashed by a militant 
suffragette. 


a A 13.—The recently renewed treaty between 
this country and Japan is ratified by the 
Japanese Privy Council. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


May 7.—The wedding is celebrated of Miss 
Eleanor Randolph Wilson, the President's 
youngest daughter, and Secretary McAdoo. 


May 8.—The Senate orders an investigation of 
the coal-trust discrimination reported at 
Southern ports. 


May 10.—Philander C. Knox. former Secretary 
of State under President Taft, issues a state- 
ment in opposition to the repeal of the free- 
canal tolls bill. 


May 11.—The railroads open their fight in the 
Senate against certain provisions of the pro- 
bosed antitrust law. 


May 12.—It is practically unanimously decided 
= a caucus of the House Democrats to limit 
egislation to the antitrust bills. 


The President faces a revolt in Congress because 
of his objection to a provision of the rural 
Credits bill. 

Mey 13.—President Wilson gives assurance to 
the committee of oil owners of the Tampico 
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Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





By order of United States Government (Navy Department). 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry ,538 West 27thSt., New York 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 
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A Book That Helps Fit 
Men and Women For Leadership 


Personal Power 


By Keith J. Thomas 


Here is a book that clearly points out ways to de- 
velop will-power, mental concentration, and winning 
personality. A careful reading of it will immensely 
increase the capacity for achieving bigger financial and 
intellectual success. There are practical’ directions 
for strengthening the faculty for reading.men and 
understanding human nature, and the basic impiilses 
that move men to definite action. 


Judge Elbert H. Gary says: “ 7his is a well written, 
strongly expressed book, and will-have n good infilnence 
upon all who read tt, particularly young men. ~More books 
like it should be published and read.” i 


Cloth, Over 8300 Pages. $1.75 net; average Gievings charges 12¢. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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given their interests, and promises 


a resolution tendered by the committee. 


GENERAL 


May 7.—Sons of Confederate Veenean vote 
down a former resolution to request pensions 


m the Government. 


May 8.—The proposal of a nation-wide strike is 
opposed by the international miners’ 
tive board, but aid for the Colorado strikers is 


urged 


As a result of Paris selling, American stocks 
and share prices tend radically downward, 


with Chesapeake & Ohio leading. 


a 7 11.—The bill for a State constabulary, as 
is killed by 


posed by Governor Ammons, 


the arse o legislature. 


May 13.—The Brotherhoods of Railway Train- 
men, Locomotive Engineers, and Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors agree after a lon 
council to support the members of their or- 

in the Pennsylvania 


anizations included 
ailroad strikers. 
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’ 7 eight guns captured from the French at the battle Jpu-en'na (iu as 
APHER’S EASY of the Nile, August 1, 1798. She fought next jpolice). Raguen 
HAIR to the Victory in the line of battle at Trafalgar, sh (i as in pol 
ne . October 21, 1805, under Captain Harvey. She Jylontfleury— or 
oe the Fok Wogsale New Sod Deomay's | Was broken up in 4838. Turmer’s picture yg fe {a8 |? 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1839. At the myiMet’ (u as | 
r in mind that no notice | time she was afloat, the Téméraire’s name wa “B. D..! ’ - 
will be taken of anonymous communications. probably pronounced té’’mé’rar’—e's as in they: [orrect? . 
and a as in fare; but to-day’s ship of the sam, [pplit sons, SI 
AN Inquiry.—Can any reader of “THE LITER- | name is pronounced tem’a-rar—e as in pen, q 4, jp 2% so? 
tell the Lexicographer who is the | jn sofa, and a as in fare. As the entire 
author of the following lines? If so, please give - ould be expres 
the name of the author and the title of the poem: H. N.,” Marlin, Tex.—“ Kindly give the — re whal 
Nays correct pronunciations for the following Characters fphimes & “ 
vil—Who’s to blame? found in Rostand’s ‘Cyrano.’ Cyrano de Ber. fee Goold Brow 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—O Shame ! gerac, Roxane, Duenna, Lise, Ragueneau, Dp 
bravely in God’sname.” ; Guiche, Le Bret, Montfleury, Christian de Neupi. “R,A.G., A 
. lette.”’ ed 11 1/8€ 
Chicago, Ill.—‘Please give me : Ht enjoye 
the correct pronunciation and some details of Cyrano de Bergerac—si’ra’no’ de barjera¢ me)’ “The a 
the Téméraire, the subject of Turner’ s famous | (i as in police, a as in arm, o as in no; e as vin but; “I enjoyed ™ 
a as in fare, e as u in but, and a as in at). Rozane Bpjoyed the cn 
The Téméraire wasa line of battle-ship of ninety- | —roks’’an’ (0 as in not, a asin arm). Duenna— [has to eni: 
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SeeEUROPE i in an AUTO! 





We oan the best Automobiles for 
British and Continental togring at the 
lowest tariff in Europe. _Tour-book, 
containing tariffs, ‘full information, 
10,000 miles of detailed itineraries, also 
bs ue scheme of Personally Conduct- 

utomobile Tours free on request. 


eiceetiedt Autotravel Co. 
26-30 Morning Post Buildin; 
346 The Strand, London, Eng! 


































Switzerlands 
National Exhibition 


in Berne 
ea to October 19]+ 











On no account should 
you miss a visit to the 
% picturesque capital of 
Switzerland and her 
great exhibition. 
For 10c postage we will 
send you our Pocket 
Guide No. 24, which 
tells all about it. 
Official Information 
Bureau of Switzerland 
b.241 Sth Ave., N.Y.City 

















Booklets for European Tourists 


What to Read for a Trip Abroad, 8c. 
What Clothes to Wear to Europe, 25c. 





C. KENNY, P. 0. Box 1635, NEW YORK CITY 


Canadian 
Northern. 
"Royals 










Chicago, Ill., 64 W. Adams St. 





a owe =n bm ale of- 


Montreal-Quebec to Bristol En 
via Scenic St.Lawrence 





2% days on the beautiful, historic St. Lawrence, 3% days at sea, 
to Bristol, Eng. (2 hours to London). Speedy, restful voyage to Eu- 
rope. Our palatial speedy steamships ‘Royal Edward” and “Royal 
George” are equipped with every convenience for your comfort— 


Cabins “de Luxe” 


— suites and rooms with private baths, elevators, wireless, six passenger decks, spa- 
cious promenades, etc. Call or write to any agent for booklet, sailing dates, cabin chart, 


Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


St. Paul, Minn., 4th & Jackson Sts. | Halifax, N.5S., 
Duluth, Minn., 424 W. Superior St. | Toronto, Ont., 
San Francisco, Cal., 250 Market St. | Quebec, Que., 





Bri 
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ul one ni 


















Pittsburg, Pa., 214 Park Building 

123 Hollis St. | Montreal, Que., 226 St. James st. 
68 King St., E. | Ottawa, Ont. , Russell House Bl’, 
Can. North. Dpt. | Winnipeg, Man., 583 N. Main St. 

















BUREAU OF 
SS University Travel 


The best touris the one that has the best leader; 
it matters little where he goes. 








Class 





ified 


Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PROT ECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books tree. Highest reterences. 
Bestresults. | Promptmess assured. 
sketch or model for iree search. 
Watson E. Co_teman, Washington, D. C. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








E BOOK and WHAT 


| on tions wanted, sent free. 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. 





IDEAS, WANTED.— Manufacturers arg | oo 


writing for patents procured throu 
books with list 200 inventions wantedaunt m, 
Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. 

Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., ponent tt ac 


h me. 


REAL ESTATE 





ADIRONDACK ESTATE 
Bi 


trated descriptive booklet on request. 
V HITAKER & BoGarpus, ee N 
Fulton, 





MONTICELLO, NEW YORK 


For Sale or To Let.—In this beautiful Sulli- | _ 
van County town, attractive 9 room, de- 
tached dwelling in fine restricted neighbor- | 
sleeping porch, | 
Would 
rent furnished for Summer. Address: C. H,, | 


hood, all improvements, 
electric lights, variety fruit trees. 


P. O. Box 565, Moasteaiio, © 


MONEY MAKING FARMS 21 STATES, 
$10 to $50 an acre; live stock, tools and crops 
often included, to settle quickly. Big Special 
Bargain List, free. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
Station 14, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 





KENNEL SUPPLIES 


KENWYN KOAT KURE 
Cures Mange 





Moose Lake. 1200 acres in virgin timber 


Vv 


Eczema and Kills Fleas. 


ress; sample free 
Vicror J. Evans & C 0., 


Washington, D. C. 


write for new ** Lists of Needed Inventions, 
“Patent Bu ers” 
| Patent and 


e & 


four Money.” Advice FREE. 


| Randolph & Co., json Attorneys, Dept. 13, 


| Washington, D. 


| ger. 
ress oe 
Mono ied ‘Mono County, Cal. 














| man, to handle our patented office specialties. 
oe exceptional opportunity for clean-cut men. 
— want to make a reliable, permanent, 
——s connection, write us today. 
THE Universat SPECIALTY Co., 
123 East 27th St., 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send etetch for free report as to 
Send | patentability. GUID 
O INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 

ONE MIL =~ 
ate 
ecured by us advertised iree in Worid’s 


. | Men of Ideas and i inventive ability should 


ow to Get Your 


P ARTY | W. ANT ED to take | over part ee | 
inc uding Echo Island on whichis main camp, | mining corporation and act as business mana- 

choice in exclusiveness and appointment; 
three side camps and hunting lodges, several 
miles of lake front; seven hour through Pull- 
man service from New York; for a gentleman 
or a Club; on sale in whole or in part; illus- | 


For full — % A this a propoadtion ad- 


We e want a representativ e, ahigh- class 


New York City. 





G . _ Ital 
SUMMER Centrai Europe, 
v yay. ssia. 
TOURS The Outdoor Tour 





Italy in October. 
June 6—September 19. 
The Double Tour: 
‘The Crimea, Caucasus, 
Trans-Siberia to China 
and Japan: returning 


AROUND 
the WORLD via India and Egypt. 
Sail August 1. 


The Standard Tour: East-bound from 
New York October 31, or November 28, 
reaching San Francisco in May for 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
| Special Announcement ready now. Write 
for details. 
19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON, Mass. 


Frequent Sailings, 
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Residences 
Residence of Queens 








8 hours from Paris on 


PARISLYON- i 
{ MEDITERRANEERY ( 
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A Summer In Camp 


makes the ideal vacation for 
the boys and girls who close 
their books for the forthcom- 
ing months—in fact, for all of 
us who are making plans for 
the season of relaxation. 


Inthe free life of mountain, 
woods, or seashore, lies the 
secret of a vacation that will 
bring contentment and re- 





FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


newed energy for the winter 
months. 








BETHLEHEM’S 


A list of the leading camps 
appears on the contents page 





BACH 
FESTIVAL 


May 29, 4 P.M. and 8 P.M. 
MOTET, MAGNIFICAT 
May 30, 2 P.M. and 5 P.M. 
MASS IN B MINOR 








Sc and $1.00 sizes by parcel post prepaid. LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
KENWYN RE KOM South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Point Pleasant New Jersey 





in the front part of this issue. 


There is still time for you 
to select a camp, and we will 
be glad to give you our as- 
sistance. We have made a 
careful study, of the camp 
subject, so write to us just 
where you wish to go and, 
without charge, we will send 
full particulars to you. 


The Literary Digest 





Camp Bureau 








France’s Greatest a. Ut pres 
Climatic and Therma 
Station of first order. Empre 
Splendid modern hotels. ii 
eadquarters for auto- ¥ Saas pr ~ 
mobile trips on the famous lightful. Fil; 









ROUTE DES ALPES 
All Information from 
P. L. M. General Agency 
281 Fifth Ave., Cor. 30th St., N. Y. 


New Diverse 
ers to visit 
harge. 

Canadian Pax 
obe, Shangha 
liable guides « 
nee ee oe - $Equipment, v< 
USEFUL MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN FREE {#e*ribedin ou: 


Also Illustrated Book of Tours on the Fall informa 


le Ori Lu 
Great Western Railway of England a A 
connects Liverpool, Plymouth, Fishguard,and Bristol ian in A 
with London via the best of Hist england. Pacific Ay 
T. Kateley, Gen. Agt., 501 Fifth Avenue, New York Cc. E. BE 
R. H. Lea, Gen. Agt., 35 Adelaide Street, East, Ns-Pacific S 























































@EUROPES a ROUND 
elt ta Clark . 
LINE-183 le Luxe tours ° 









terested direst 
eptember to 


EUROPEAN TOUR: June 16—Sept. Sept. 20 
MR. and MRS. WILFORD S. CONROW 
Alltravel First Class. France. Italy Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, England. Auto Trips. Many" 
usual places visited. $690. Steamer extra. Write 
R. T. MOUNT, 27 William Street, New York City: 
an 
EUROPE Routes. Super 
Arrangements. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
























gram and 


NK C. CLA 


irope via 
Long and sh 
Azores, Mad 


Tours, 2 









Five Series of ul 
Excellent Tours. 4 

























245 Broadway New Yor 
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nina (iu as eu in feud). Lise—liz (i as in 


; Ragueneau—ra’’gu’’-no’. De Guiche— 
ish (i. as in police). Le Bret—bre (e as in they). 
onifleury—mon”’flur’i’ (o as in not, u as in 
m, i as in police). Christian de Neuvilette— 
nyiet’ (u as in burn, i as in police, e as in met). 
“B. Dun New York, N. Y.—‘Is the following 
erect? » chimes are what is known as the 
slit sees Should ‘is’ be ‘are’? Why so or 
hy not so? 

As the entire subject is plural in thought, it 
nould be exprest by a plural construction. “The 
Himes are Wat are kniown as the split gongs.” 
» Goold Brown, page 584, Rule xv. 

“R, A. G., Atlanta, Ga. nee it correct to say: 
} enjoyed nuself? (meaning I had an enjoyable 
e) ‘Th question oe (if) it is true’?’”’ 
pi enjoyed myself’’ is an English idiom for “I 
njoyed the cntertainment’’ or whatever there 

to enjoy in common with others. ‘The 


THE LITERARY 











DIGEST 


question whether’’ does not give enough of the 
sentence to judge of the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the phrase. Use a subjunctive when con- 





more easily understood than any other. 
persons have read into them the meaning “‘ suspend 
other service,’’ but that is mere fancy. 


1295 





Some 


aitfenal rtion is e: “If it be true. fe. McG..,”’ ——-. se ptt jos about 
* en ee - the expression, ‘ You ha tter’? nd that many 
J. T. O'N.,” Louisville, Ky.—“Is ‘confer- | good writers useit. Is it correct? Ifso, why?” 

ence’ correct in the following sentence: ‘A large A 

crowd witnesses the conference of the degree’? Kindly consult the New STANDARD Dic- 

Should it be ‘witnessed the conferring of the | Tionary, page 1100, column 2. Both forms 


degree’? 


had better and would better are accepted as good 


“The conferment of a degree’’ is correct and | English. 
more usual, but as conference in one of its senses »» , — 
“B. M. McG.,”” New York, N. Y.—‘“‘In the 
means conferment, there is no reason for con- | sentence, ‘That this court has no power to pre- 
demning its use. vent,’ that being the object of ‘prevent,’ should a 


“A. J. F.,”” Beaver Falls, Pa.—‘‘ Will y why?” 


kindly Fe a. what the danger or distress denal 
S. O. S. is understood to mean ?”’ 

The letters S. O. S. are symbols used in wireless 
telegraphy to get attention, in a somewhat similar 
manner as the word ‘‘ Hello!"’ is used in a tele- 
phonecall. They are more quickly transmitted and | 

' 





Oe 


comma be used after the word that, and if not, 


From the brief extract you give it is impossible 
to tell whether or not a comma should be used. 
But assuming that there is an introductory clause, 
such as “Your petitioners claim (1) That... 
(2) That this court has not power to prevent 
no comma should be used. 
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Bring your family to 
for the 
summer 


Boston on luxurious qyemerss of 


NOVA SCOTIA 


lone night 

-Yarmor on. Line to Yarmouth, N. S.—ex 
Geers 
Splendid Ho 
able rates, wid hi 


One night 


1, Club, Cottage 





nd dining car service overthe Ocean Shore Ro Route. 


and C. 
istorical \aoeies, a and Halifax, 
Fortress y- Here you car enjoy 
Tuna, lakeandstream fishing, hunt 


£1.thi. 













state-rooms—visiting 





po a e. Wee eee' 
nature’s most b 


from Boston sce golfand teantsin invigorating 
jicturing 
cipuet whic h enn op Ph 7 





P.D. Mooney, G. P. A., Halifax, N. 8. 


700 miles of 


Halifax & South Western Railway 





York or Boston. 


FREE Booklet 
‘Write today 
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0Da ss ‘te Japan 
17 the to Manila 


he quaint cities, wonderfal shops and 
nusing peopl« of the gay little Island Em- 
re, are now reached almost as quickly as 
urope. Expense no greater. 

DO round-trip fare from Vancou- 
tr. $337.50 to Manila, 


mpress of Russia 
Empress of Asia 


Single, two and three berth rooms and 
iteswith private bath. Oriental service 
lightful. Filipino Band a novel feature. 


New Diverse Route privilege allows trav- 


Heed the call of the German ‘‘Vaterland’’— 
the historic Rhine country, rich in natural 
beauty, quaint medieval architecture and 
legendary lore 
Five weeks Vacation Tour to LONDON, 
PARIS and BERLIN, including Rhine 
trip only $178.40. 
Sail by the safe, comfortable, one class (II) 
cabin steamers of the North German Lo d. 
a —_—* 
REMEN SE 
Confers without cen 
Delicious meals. 
for concise 
‘HOW 


by P. G. L, Hilken— 
essentia! in planning 
your tour. 
A. Schumacher &Co. 
160 8. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 





PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW | 
VISIT THE COAST OF MAINE 
and the MARITIME PROVINCES 


7OU can cruise for a week within the Gulf of Maine on the finest 
American Merchant Vessels—superb table service —luxurious 


The Most Wonderfdl Vacation Country in North America, 


and never be distant by more than a day's journey from 


Big new steel steamships connect New 
York and Boston with the summer resorts 
of Maine, NewBrunswick and Nova Scotia 


Your choice of 15 routes. Total 2400 statute miles. 
best and cheapest way to travel with the most invigorating vacation. 








© | EASTERN STEAMSHIP 


New 


Combine the 
Send for Booklet B 


CORPORATION 


Pier 19, No. River, New York 
India Wharf, Boston 




















Cruises and Tours 


YOUR TRIP ABROAD 
arranged in every detail, from 
your departure until your re- 
turn home, by consulting our 


TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
Whose facilities, experience and re- 
sponsibility enable it to render “‘travel 
service” of the highest order. It gives 
information, plans tours, furnishes 
railroad and steamship tickets to any 
placein the world reacked by regular 








ers to visit Honolulu without extra 
Canadian Pacific offices in Yokohama, 
obe, Shanghai and Hongkong will obtain 
liable guides and offer every assistance. 

Equipment, voyage and countries visited 
eecribed in our Trans-Pacific folder No. 129. 


Full information as to Canadian Paci- 
¢ Oriental, Australasian and Around-the- 
orld tours cheerfully given by any Cana- 
an Pacific Agent, or address (130) 


EUROPE<ORIENT 


Mediterranean Tours (including Egypt— 
Holy Land, = 
Tour), June, J 

Northern ‘Tours Tndiudiag Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia), June, July, 
“*Best in Travel.”” Booklets upon request. 


ALTHOUSE TOURS CO. 
1333 Walnut St. 


transportation lines. Hotel accommo- 
dations, guides, etc., arranged for. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York, or our 


Offices and Agents anywhere 


Special Balkan 








ane AUSTRO-AMERICAN LINE’ 


European Trips forthe Rough Season! 


The Quiet Southern Track toAlgiers, 
North Africa, and the classic sunny 


Philadelphia 





C. E. BENJAMIN, G. P. A. 
NS-Pacific Service, Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Montreal 





TEMPLE(ZOAUITOURS 


Sailin May, June, July. 


southin the Mediterranea. & Adriatic 

Regular neous at Algiers(North Africa), 
Naples (Italy), Patras (Greece), Trieste’ 
(Austria—near the Tyrol), Austrian 





Best routes, best 
and lowest 





ROUND THE WORLD 


Clark Sets the Standard 





prices in the ‘world. Address 
MPLE 


149 Tremont St. 


test Riviera, Austro-Bohemian Watering 
Places,and the whole European Continent 

Seven to eight days crossing the ocean, 
and six days’ pleasure trip thru the Medi- 
terranean. 


TOURS 
Boston, Mass. 





Luxe tours with small groups andé-keenl 
terested directors of pred tomy “Features: 
ie, tour) Palestine, Siam Philip. 
mth ctober tour) “Garden of Allah,” 

(December tour) North China, Korea. 
stward and westward tours. Send for 
ogram and arrange for interview. 


NK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 











Ideal Tours to 


ROYAL TOURS ‘i 


Recreational Features. 
ROYAL TOURS, 1 Madison Ph sg New York 


Sight-seeing trips ineveryport.F ree stopovers 


yeh for || PHELPS BROS. & CO., Gen. Agts. 








13 Battery Place, New York 




















TOURS TO EUROPE 








16th NAPLES From $170 to $810 
tate 8 Mediterranean ¥2%e| $4.15 ster Europe ) 0. mein aie Fr 
Short tours sail June—July via First cabin. University man GFE ARSTERS 
ge Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers | leader. Othertours. The Shelton Parties, Re as hs M : f rt " way.N Y 
ars, 210E. Preston St., e, Box X, 1049 Old So. Bidg., Boston, Mass. ; sin 















Tours for the Discriminating 


EUROPE 


Remarkable General Tours and Tours to 
Special Regions. Small Parties. Fre- 
quent Departures. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Small parties for delightful Tours of 
Luxury of five months to a year. Fre- 
quent ag TR ge ° aed to January. 
The One Right V 

Which poset may we send you ? 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, San Fran. 








EUROPE 


Attractive Trips at Moderate Cost 


Mediterranean mn Countries 
Efficient Management. Small Parties. 
PENSION TOURS at low rates 


ROUND THE WORLD 
First Class. All Expenses, $1625 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents 
New York Phila. Chicago San Fran. 

















EUROPE — ORIENT 


An especially fine tour sailing June 27. 
Other tours, various dates and routes, 
orway, Sweden and Russia. 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Summer tour via Siberia. 
Westward and Eastward in Fall. 
SUMMER TOUR TO JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS 
Whatev “4 your travel desires, write us. 
WwW. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational Hou Boston, Mass. 
Hotel Oakland, ‘Oakland, Cal. 


Best of Europe—Italy to England 


June 24. Party of cultured people for in- 
telligent travel. Moderate cost. Booklet. 
Dr. Flick, Prof. Europe Hist., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Go to Europe at my Expense 
by organizing a party. AAW # leaders. 
Established 1900 
BABCOCK'S TOURS 

















1137 Dean Street Brooklyn 
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As right as a full jeweled watch 


Vest Pocket Kodak 


with Kodak Anastigmat lens 





ERE is efficiency—a camera that will slip easily into the vest 
pocket—so small and light that there is always room for it, yet 
in every detail of construction and equipment an instrument 
of precision. 
The Kodak Anastigmat lens is ground by skilled workmen, from 
the finest Jena glass. The result under experienced superintendence 
and a system of most rigid tests, is a lens that gives microscopic defini- 
tion, is free from astigmatism, and renders perfect flatness of field. 
Its speed (£8) is extremely high fora lens used only with a fixed focus. 
The Kodak Anastigmat is made exclusively for use on the Vest Pocket 
Kodak, and it meets absolutely the most exacting requirements. 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter into which this lens is fitted, has proved 
itself the most reliable of shutters—reliable because it works without jar or 
bang, and so does not throw itself out of adjustment. It has instantaneous 
speeds for 1/25 and 1/50 of a second, the time action—opening at one f 
pressure of the lever and closing at the next, and the so-called ‘‘bulb” 
action, where the shutter opens when the lever is pressed, and closes when 
it is released. The shutter has iris diaphragm stops and is equipped also with 
the Autotime Scale—by which correct exposure can be told at a glance. 


The camera has a brilliant reversible finder, and uses Kodak film car- 
tridges of eight exposures. The pictures are 154 x 2% inches, but so sharp 
and clear are the negatives, that enlargements can be made to any reason- 


able size—and at small cost—to the post card size, (3% x 5%), for instance, 
at sixteen cents. 


Working with a mechanical precision that is a delight, free from all 
complications, simple in every detail, instantly ready for business without 
focusing, so small and smooth that it is pocketed without annoyance— 
here is efficiency. 


Vest Pocket Kodak, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, - - - $12.00 





Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Kodak catalogue free at your 


Actual Size dealer’s, or by mail. ROCHESTE R, N. Rw The Kodak City. 
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Finches ts dediakabal 
to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, 
such clearness and perfect » Ses Pine the Victrola plays as long 
as any one wants to dance. 

The Victrola brings to you all kinds of music and enter- 
tainment, superbly rendered by the world’s greatest artists 
who make records exclusively for the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music or any other 
music you wish to hear. There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 


styles from $10 to $500. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles—‘he combination. 
here is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Rodin Again Snubbed in France Told 
yy ee Solilo <7 


The Key to President Wilson’s Mexican Policy . 3207 
ew Haven Sins Laid to Mr. Morgan 
Political Portents of the Pennsylvania Primaries 130% 





German Intentions in Haiti 
FOREIGN COMMENT: 


Educational Rivalry in Albania 
Seamy. Side of Balkan Peace 
Socialist Triumph in France... 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 
The Psychology of Work 
Eye-Strain from the Movie Habit 
v namitic Superstitions 

ee Ducks in One Photograph 
Trick of the Doctor’s Trade 


Doubts about Mexican ‘‘ Mediation ” 


31 
uch and Too Little on the Russian Stage . 1318 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE: 


Passing of the War Spirit 
‘Pilgrim Fathers of Borneo” 
x annet “for Revolutionists 


CURRENT POETRY 
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HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


A message to girls from Eliza M. Mosher, M.D. A 
new book which, placed in the hands of the growing 
girl, will conduce to the greatest bodily efficiency, 
and foster the highest attributes of womanly 


e 9 
Your Child’s 
character. $1.00 net; by mail $1.10. (30 miles f: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY F. | degree. rr 
FOR GIRLS mmmnecas|| | Ure Ee 


There is no question more vital 
than that which involves the choice MILI 
of a suitable school. 


$2.00 A MONTH FOR THE 


Don’t worry over the cost of many books, if you 
are a preacher just starting. See what the New 
Schaff-Herzog will save youin books. It can be 
had for $2.00 a month (63g cents a day). Send for 
Free Brocnure. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


BEST THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 




















Copr. Life Pub. Co. For boys ft 
ings; gyinn 

On it depends the child’s prepara- Salutes iro 

tion to meet the problems of life, iS 

and to go forth properly equipped is 

but the first step toward success. 


You naturally want your child to be 
placed in the school that will work 
toward the development of what is 
best in youth 


There are hundreds of excellent 
schools, each one of which can be 
highly recommended, but the es- 
sential point is that the school 
should fit the child, and the child 
should fit the school. 


School advertising in The Digest | A Countr 
is a directory of worth while | ee 
schools. The advertising pages | specialty, 
ae the Haare Sa ee 
tically every leading school an 
you may find advertised here | Wor 
just the school you are seeking. | 
If the right school is not found 
among those advertising, we beg 85 Provide 
con ? to say that we have made a care- 
: : ee ful study of private schools and CUSH 

fAuL STANK Z a colleges for boys and girls, and ao * : 
< Z for young men and young wo- Laborat 
men. If you will tell us your Write for 
— * » the one ae 
of study desired, the age of the : 
pupil, location preferred, and DEAN 
price of tuition, we will be glad | — a 
' % to put 4 in touch with schools partment 
4 s ’ meeting these requirements. ey 
a aN For the best title to this picture at  Napad 
Ofee Ny a 2 0 saan ds “ a A satisfactory decision cannot be | AR 

ee a m reached in a day, or even in a week, 
find One Dok so we advise you to allow ample 


lar, (Canadian \\ . time for deciding this very respon- | The 
sible question. Establist 

educa 
Z L We will advise you impartially, and building: 


$1.13, Foreign 
without fee now or later. Write to Dr. D. 


(This bicture has no title.) 


$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 





—___. 


THE SCHOOL BUREAU LOW 





will pay $500 


R “a OF LAD 


° ° CULTU 
Open only to new subscribers; no The current issues of Lire contain full igh 
subscription renewed at this rate. information about the conditions of the 
LIFE, 62 West 31st Street, New York contest. It is not necessary to be a 


6 e a new an 

ejiterary Vi =% 

apply to 

One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) subscriber to Lire in order to compete. —— 


Single copies 10 cents. Every Tuesday. All news-stands 1 The contest is open to everyone. SCH 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS _ | 





—— 


Why Should My Daughter 
Go to Boarding School? 


Totd in an interesting pamphlet, written 
from the human, as well as the educa- 
tional, standpoint. Sent on request. 
RESTHAVEN SCHOOL 
Miss C. R. Seabury Mendon, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ASchoo! for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. _ Founded 1828. 
% miles irom Boston. General course with Household Sci- 
ence. College Preparation. Address 

MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


° 5 
The Cambridge School for Girls 
Offers Exceptional Opportunities. ATTRACTIVE DORMITORY, 
INSPIRING TEACHERS, SPLENDID EQUIPMENT IN EVERY DE- 
PARTMEN |! Tennis, Basketball and Gymnastics. Address 
MISS COIT, Head Mistress, 
34 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 




















Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston.) A school for | 
girls. | nediate and Academic Courses. Languages | 
—native teachers. Music. Household Arts. Every atten- 
tion not ouly to habits of study, but to each girl’s health and 
happine Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, /rincifal. 








FOR WOMEN 
Wheaton College *™ Norton, Mass. | 
(30 miles from Boston.) Full four-year course with A.B. | 


degree. ‘| raining for efficient home-making as wellas for the | 
business of life. Special two-year diploma course for high 
school graduates. 17 buildings. 100acres. Catalog. 


Rey. Samuel V. Cole, D.D., LL.D., President. 


MILL BROOK SCHOOL 


For boy Limitea number. 9goacres. 5 build- 
ings; g le playfields; school gardens. College 
prepar rts. Training for leadership. 35 
minutes t 





















ALLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Where boys are made self-reliant. 62d year. Modern 
equipment. Preparation for college or scientific 
school. Manual training. Athletic fields. Swimming 
pool. Separate school for young boys. 

Everett Starr Jones, Director 
Howarp Brown Gisss, Headmaster, WestNewton, Mass. 





Wilbraham Academy 


A schoo! which fits boys for useful, sane and successful liv- 
ing, and gives thorough preparation for college work. 
Gaytorp W. DovucGtass, Headmaster. 
Massachusetts, Wilbraham, Box 289. 


PINE BROOK SCHOOL 


A Country School for Young Boys. go acres. Modern 
equipment. Outdoor life. Prepares for any secondary 
school. Tutoring for older boys. Summer work a 









































IL 


teachers. 


Tennis, boating, swimming, riding 
Beautiful suburban locat‘on. 






Lasell Seminar 


For Young Women 
RIVER DAY 


Home making, in all its phases, is tho 
of hygiene and sanitation, the science of 
entertaining, house furnishing and management, sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery are studied in a practical way under the supervision of competent 
Regular, College Preparatory and Special Courses, including Art 
and Elocution. Music Faculty of ten teachers. Organ, Piano, Violin and Voice. 


Twenty acres, twelve buildings. 


G. M. WINSLOW 
Ph.D., Principal 
103 Woodland Road 

Auburndale 
Massachusetts 
Ten Miles 


from Boston 






















roly taught at Lasell. The principles 
foods, marketing, cooking, the art of 


encouraged. 
Address 


and other sports are 



















Home 







for Girls 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by wholesome and 
beautiful ideals of useful womanhood The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an outdoor 
life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore 

Cc 00 ponies ygiene and morals observed especially for results in health, character and education 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts French, German, Spanish—native teachers All 
branches of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 


Rev, THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins,, P. 0. Box B, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 
























Speciaity. R.B, DICKINSON, Principal, Worthington, Mass. 








FOR | 
Worcester Academy BOYS | 
Master Teachers. Comprehensive equipment. 10 buildings, | 
22acres. Gymnasium. ‘‘Megaron,”’ a noble recreation hall. | 
Splendid athletic field. 14 mile track, 220 yards straight-away. | 
Sist year. Catalog. . W. Abercrombie, LL.D., Principal, | 
85 Providence Street, Worcester, Mass. 

oth year. En- 


CUSHING ACADEMY 4oihnii@%ermies 


all the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate 
terms. College certificate. Music. Six modern buildings. | 
Laboratories. Athletic fields. Gymnasium. Co-educational. | 
Write for illustrated booklet. | 

1.S. COWELL, A.M., Prin., Ashburnham, Massachusetts. | 


| 
DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment_permits liberal terms, $300 
Per year, Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


The Sargent School for Physical 


Education 
Established 1881. Largest normal department for physi- 
cal education in the world. Sessions at all seasons. New 
buildings in 1904 and 1914. Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 4 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE AND HORTI- 
CULTURE for Women. Founded 1902. Opens to women 
a new and lucrative field of work. Two-year course. Terms: 
tuition $100 per year, board $400 per year. _For information 
apply to PRINCIPAL. Gavven, Massachusetts. 




















Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. One thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








{ st. Andrew’s Seen | 


i 5h. a < 





g 


20 miles from Boston. 18 acres of campus and woodland. 
Grounds border on the Concord River. Canoeing, swim- 
ming, fishing, tobogganing, skiing, skating and snow- 
shoeing. Athletic fields. A school with athletics, but not 
an athletic school. Prepares for college, scientific school 
and business. Separate home and laboratory building. 
A modest but complete equipment. A school that aims 
at truth, character and practicality. Illustrated booklet. 





Address ROGER E. E. CLAPP, Headmaster j 














NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College prepara- 
tion desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spirit- 
ual interpretation of the Scriptures. Courses by correspon- 
dence when desired. 

For catalog and information, address 
WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President 





Mass. College of Osteopathy 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by 
the legislature. Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in 
| active practice. Instruction in science and practicelargely 
individual. Term beginsSept. 15th. Write forcatalogue. 
15 Craigie 8t., Cambridge, Mass. 





Mind—body—voice. Leader for 


SCHOOL OF 0 years. ~—_ = of Dr, 

EXPRESSION $25tc ot e¢Mtner erm held in 

yes Asheville, University of Vermont, Chicago. Books 
or home sti 


8 udy. 
. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., Pres., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical 





Gymnastics. Apply to The Secretary. 











—_ Miss 
Met. McClintock’s 
School for Girls 


A combination of city 
and country life. Ten- 
nis, riding, basketball 
and other sports. Arts 
and Crafts. Music. 
Native teachers in 
languages. College 
preparatory, special 
and elective courses. 
dress 


Miss Mary Law McClintock 
Principal, Box L 
4 Arlington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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AND COLLEGES 








MASSACHUSETTS 


IIL 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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| NEW YORK 















By the Sea. 
Four buildings. 













military. 











Upper and lower schools. 
HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 





Powder Point School for Boys 


95 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 
New concrete residence hall. 
Extensive grounds. 
boating and swimming 
ing on ‘school grounds. 
business preparation. 


New gymnasium. 
Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 
in land-locked Plymouth Harbor, border- 
Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 
Individual responsibility developed. on- 
For illustrated catalog address 





























YOUNG 
Rian RADFORD, Bae 
Alith ye 











Thirty miles from Boston, in +" beautiful 
Merrimac Valley. 
ern equipment. Oertificate admits toleading » 
colleges. General course of five years and two 
years’ course for High School graduates. 
Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT,A.M., Principal, 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 


WOMEN 







Extensive grounds and mod- ~~ 


MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


MANLIUS, NEW YORK 
Most successful application of the military principle 
to preparation for college, technical school or busi- 
ness. ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL—College and Business 
Preparatory. Ranked by U.S. Gov't as “' Distip. 
guished Institution,” the supreme honor granted, 
VERBECK HALL—Separate school for boys fromg 
to 14. SUMMERSESSION. For catalogue address 


WM. VERBECK, President, Box B. 


Peekskill Academy 


Founded 1833. Peekskill, N. Y. 
In the last 8 years: Enrollme 











t increased 
100 per cent; New Buildings ($125,099 
erected; separate Junior Schoo! for young 
boys (10-13) established; and not a sings 
fatlure in college. 
Address J. C. BUCHER, A.M., or 
>. A. ROBINSON, Ph.D., Principals 


















SX, 



















FOR BOYS 


Ossining-on. 


St. John’s School o:*:«:2« 


Offers a quick and thorough preparation for college 


Develops strong bodies, clear, active minds, and c 


1, manly 
habits. Certificates given students with an honora! le record 
Firm, yet kindly discipline. Daily instruction in military science, 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic field of five acres, tennis, 
golf. Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hail, a separate school 
for boys under 13. Summer session. For catalog address 


Rev. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Pd. B., 





Prineipal 

















NEW YORK 


1 


NEW YORK 


— 








Emma Willard School 


For Girls 


On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beauti- 
ful new, fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell 
Sage. Campus 30 acres. Tennis courts, hockey, basket- 
bail. Gymnasium, with swimming pool, bowling alleys. | 
Resident Nurse. road variety of work, including | 










college preparation and courses for girls not going to 

college. Special advantages in Music and Art. Practical 

courses in Domestic Science. Certificate admits to | 

Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke Colleges. 9 | 

Illustrated catalogue on request. 

Miss ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Prin., | 
Troy, N. ¥. 



































—Glen Eden 


ON THE HUDSON 


the Highiands, 
Boarding School for Sirs 2 a 
Finishing and = gear Cotentate courses. 
Music, Art, locution, mestic 
Science. Social training. Limited mem- 
bership. Noentrance examinations. Two 
hours from New York City. Thre 
buildings, twelve acres. Address 
Frederic M. Townsend, Ph.D., Director 


















| trolley. 


OMES SCHOOL 


is not intended to be a large school, but each boy 

has close association with capable teachers and 
rsonal instruction. President Eliot has said of 
r. Somes's boys in Harvard: 

““Tknow no better evidence of thejgood quality of a sec- 

ondary school than these young men have supplied.” 

New boys eight to sixteen. Yearly charge $500- 

$600. For catalogue address 

ALBERT SOMES, A.M., Aurora, N.Y. 


RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys ™"w2-73 


25 miles from N.Y., inthe beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 77th year. 23 years under present Head Mas- 
New site and puasings | 1904. Preparesfor all col- 

le; eges and technical schoo! Individual instruction. 
Athletic — Swimming New Gymnasium. 
dress . FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 905. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
35th year. Thorough preparation for College, Technical 
School or Business. Individual attention; average number 
of boysina class, eight. Modern buildings. Exceptionally 








| healthful location on Lake Mohegan in the heart (of the 
| Highlands of the Hudson, four miles from P. 








SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


A college for the Vocational and Professional Training of young 
women, located in America’s leading Health resort. Six Departments 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART, MUSIC, ART, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, COMMERCE AND TRADES 





Trains Organists. Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in itsConservatory. Pre- 
pares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Accountants, Se retariesani 
Costumers. Full courses for teachersof music, art, gymnastics, cooking 





sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information and catalog addres 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Nprings, \.\. 
1] NEW YORK CITY _ | 
Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton }3i 


The only Country School for Girls in New York City. “A Real School 
Certificate admits to colleges. All outdoor sports. General fee in- 
cludes instruction in Elocution, Art and Dancing. Unequaled ad 
vantages in Music. Advanced special courses. 

New Yorx, New York, Riverdale Avenue. (Near 252d St.) 











Have You Chosen a Profession? 


There are opportunities in Medicine, especially H. :m@opathic 


Medicine. Send for catalogueG. New Yoru Homa@ora:iic Mevica 
Cotrece ano Frower Hosritat. 
Rovat S. Corprtann, A.M., M.D.. Dean 


New Yors, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 


“SPEECH DISORDERS 


And Their Treatment” contains facts about stammering never pub 
lished before ; also particulars of my well-known school, established 
in 1888, giving the most sensible, scientific, reliable and satisfa- 
tory course of treatment known. Abundant references. Booklet free 
FRANK A. BRYANT, M.D., Principal, 60 West 40th Street, New York 








Physical Culture and Athletics under competent 
Director. References as to character of applicants required. 
Illustrated booklet on request. Address Box 84. 


A. E. LINDER, A.M., CHAS. H. SMITH, A.M., Principais 





Suburban School for 
“The Castle,” 
ate ae Hudson,N.Y. 
Only 40 minutes from N.Y. 
City. UpperSchool for girls 13 
to 25; Lower School for girls 7 
to 13. All departments. Spe- 
cial courses in Art, Music, Lit- 
erature, Languages. Certifi- 
u cate admits to leading col- 
leges. European travel class. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., 
Lock Box 710 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 335" 






























New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Box 7. 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Country School for Girls. Eight newly paringed buildings 
in private park. 50 minutes from New York 


Mrs. Russet. HovuGuron, Principal. 


Ossining School for Girls 


Suburban to New York. 















Preparatory and vocational courses. Art, 
Music, Post-Graduate and special work. Certificate privilege. 47th 
year. Modern buildings in a ten-acre park. Separate house for 
younger girls. Year Book on request. Clara C. Puller, Principal, 
Martha J. Naramore, Asso. Prin., Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Vassar Preparatory School 


PUTNAM for girls. Refers to Dr. 


J. M. Taylor, ex-Pres. Vassar College; Dr. Talcott Williams, Director 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia University,and others, Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. ie) poshinel and - parlors. 















| Ideal location. 





add ELLEN CLizBE BarTLett, A 
ess Box 804, Poug' hkeepsie, Wee York. 






WOODLAND SCHOOLs«x: 


BOYS 
In the Heart of the Catskills 
Preparatory. Work of best 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE _ | 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual Pew. for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 134th year opens Sept. 16th, 1914. Catalogue 


and views. Address ; 
Exeter, New Hampuhire 








and 
high schools. Christian but not sectarian. Boys taught now 
to study, how to plan time and work. Very attractive home 


life. Right yrene wed aan formative period. Trout 
fishing, sling, snowshoe: ahecuue g. Address 
HEADMAS ER, Phoenicia, N. Y. 





The Holbrook School for Boys 


New York. “A school that is better 
aes the catalogue.” 500 ft. elevation, commanding a 40-mile 
view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New York. Complete 
equipment. All sports. College preparatory. Character 
references required. Catalogue on request. 


Wallcourt ™is:,Geldsmiths 


School for Girls 
(Formerly the _—_ School). 
any woman's college. General and <a courses. Home 
Economics requir Folk dancing, hockey, tennis, etc. Ac- 
commodations limited; make early application. Catalogue. 
Mrs. ANNA GOLDSMITH TAYLOR, A.B., Principal 


Drew Seminary forY oung Women 


65th year. An efficient school for 65 girls. Excellent 
advantages in music. Certificates to the leading 
colleges. Near New York City. 

ROBT. J. TREVORROW, D.D., Box 118, Carmel, N. Y. 


NEw York, Valhalla. 
A Friends’ School 


° ° 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute ¢..61".5o%2 
from New York, with separate departments for both sexes under 14 
years, in care of Home Mother. 43rd year. New buildings, 70 acres, 
500 ft. altitude ; $300 to $375. Primary, Preparatory, Commercial, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science and Music Dept. Address Box S. 








Aurora, Lake | 
Cayuga, a. 
Thorough preparation for 











The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


In the New Hampshire hills. 40 acres. 7 buildings. 5-acre sth 
letic field. Gymnasium. College entrance certificate. Manual 
training shops. Domestic science. Personal care of each boy ant 
girl. $250 a year. Write for information. Francis T. Crartos 


A.M., Principal, Andover, New Hampshire. 


Holderness School for Boys 


Five buildings. 15 acres. Prepares for Colleges and 
Technical Schools. Ranks with highest grade schools of 
| New England, yet by reason of endowment the tuition 
| is moderate. New gymnasium. 35th year. 

| Rev.LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D.., Rector, Plymouth,N.A 


| VERMONT | 


Hopkins Hall "Vinuowr 


VERMONT 
An endowed school for girls. 


130 acres overlooking Lake ‘ hamplain. 
Well equipped building. Outdoor sports all the year. Upper 5% 
lower school. College aratory and general courses. Write fot 


Miss ELLEN SETO OGDEN, Principal. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY 501s fat 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for wholesome = 

and thorough education. Special attention to life in the open. Certif- 

cate to colleges. Lower school ekeD boys. Terms, $ 
GEORGE B. LAWSON M., D.D., Principal. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





[NEW JERSEY ve CONNECTICUT HE CONNECTICUT 


Carlton Academy Q. SAINT MARGARET'S SCHOOL | 


A boarding school for boys under Catholic SRS WATERBURY, CONN. 
suspic es, with layme: nas teac he rs. Ac country Vf Situated in an attractive and healthful New Eng a town with all the advantages of a country school 
se hool in the Jersey hills, 21 miles from New Outdoor Sports, Gymnasium. Modern equipment. School farm 60 acres of meadow and woodland 
York. Seven-acre campus, beautiful residence There is a happy spirit of good-fellowship be vextone n teacher and pupil 

and school buildings, Outdoor sports. Small College Entrance Certificate. General Courses. Household Arts and Crafts. Special Advantages in Music, 


classes, individual training in study and Literature and Science. Fortieth year opcns September 23, 1914. For information, address 
athletics. Prepares for all colleges or business 


en, > ciilllona Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 
B. CHARLES H, SCHULTZ, A.M., Headmaster. 


—— | Peddie Institute |THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS || eae 


a Overlooking a beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. Girls 
, a Mightstown, N. J., 9 miles from Princeton | taught how tostudy. New gymnasium. Miss LILIAN DIxoy, 
An endowed school for 250 ow : offering a A.B., Principal, M1ss CATHARINE BURROWES, A.B., Asso- 1853—Maryland College for Women—1914 
i c Lod- | ciate Principz . : 


preparation for all colleges an or business. ciate Principal, LAKEVILLE, CONN, 
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increased em buildings. 6o-acre Campus, _Gymnasium, 


} 
$125,000 Swimming Pool and Athletic F ield. Musical Clubs 
for young and instruction. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. L 
t @ Single Rates to $550. 4gth year opens September 23rd. 
For catalog address For Girls. In the country. 


M.., or r R. W. SWETLAND, A. M., Box 5-P. One hour from New York City, 
rincipals Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut. 











cool 
| Nemec A remarkably equipped medium- 2 
BOYS Y entenary priced school. 169 acres in cam- The Curtis School for Young Boys ee — . 
collegiate us, athletic field and school Brookfield Center, Conn. 40th year. 2 hours from | Music Hatt Gogvox Hatt Cextre Hau Grace Hair 
arm, Beautiful modern build- New York. In the country. 50 acres. Athi letic field. The most ideal College in the country in Size, avoiding 
nstitute ings, eam. Bo eeccow por Newgyminasium. 4 be lildings. Separate room for each boy. the strain of great numbers; History, of 61 successf 
for Girls pool. im pe egy sate feat Terms $700. Bookle years; Location, suburbs of Baltimore, near Washing- 
a of special courses, including Home Economics, Art, and | F REDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal. ton, 500 fcet elevation; Strength ofits various courses 
| 
| 








7 Expression. Conservatory advantages in Music; pipe of study leading to de "grees; new fireproof buildings; 
science, on acnoe Catalina ‘* A private baths; swimming pool. Gymnasium, Fiel 
s, tennis, ea = 2 I ] d S h ] f G ] Sports. Twoand three- e for High School gradu- 
ate school JONATHAN M. MEEKER, Ph.D., D.D., Principal ng esl e Cc oo or Ir Ss ates: Superior Musie Conservatory: Graduate Schools of Do- 
address . Box L, Hackettstown, N. J. - rp mestie Science and Elocution; Non-sectz nary elevating 

Principal The Misses Tewksbury, Principals homelife. Catalogue and views on reque 
memerame . “ ‘ Charles Wesley Gallagher, D.D., Box Q, Lutherville, Md, 
—_~— MONTCLAIR ACADEMY New Milford, Litchfield County, Conn. 
ARTS For Boys. Orange Mountains. Correspondence or, St m1 f or 50 minutes fro Sch ¥ i NOTRE DAME of Mary lan d 
g of young better, a personal visit invited from those de ssiring the tamfor: re nities choo 
partments; 3 best. Bovklet, “Your Boy and Our School,’ will ( We not ouly teach our a pape 4 4s <ctehe Sineuk A COLLEGE FOR —* 
ART interest you, no matter where your boy is educated. es coh . cans f the hig he nip Ghaneetar Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train the 
"RADES Address , re d. tem, i Ath- pads —— and aren gs develop true womanhood. 
i . letics. Catalog. ALFRED ©. R BJENT. ”D eet cated in beautiful park of 70 acres; outdoor exercises 
ak John G. MacVicar, Headmaster, Box 25, Montclair, N. J. = — * — —rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Beautiful build- 
vatory. 


3 Z : . xB Ss. Ins tructorsall specialists. Lecturers of national 
retaries and New JERSEY, Blairstown. RUMSEY HAI I - tation. Courses regular and elective. Music, 
8, cooking Blair Academy VY liberally endowed. 66th | Cornwall Connecticut ‘ Art. Notre Dame Preparatory School is for 
slog address me : i y ae aoe yg cme om Y a | In the Litchfield Hills. younger students. For catalogue address 
rin epares for any collegeor technical schoo 2 autifa 1ealth- Young boys prepared for secondary schools. f . , 
prings, X.1 fulloce ation. Fine buildings. 100-acre campus. Two gym- Athiadce nalec ancl Boe ee aetne ene oe Sats land 


nasiums, Illustrat a e st. iti . 
: ce. ree ay x. ex P. O. Box V. | Address LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster. . . ss near fama 4 


1890 New dnaser, Orange LOOMIS A school Ver at ee poe for _ — - 
. . or agricultura lie arvar ale 
on i f Miss Beard’s School for Girls and other leading colleges. 130 acres. 
41 School. ‘ 1 leg School farm, 1x y_ fireproof 
veral fee in- Acountry school, Ridge ist m New York City. College preparatory | Diildings. Gymnas nay Athletic fie das. Cinder track. 

equaled ad- and special ¢ Music, Art, Domestic arts and Science $2,000,000 endowment. $400 a year. Addres 
Supervised physical work in gymmasium and field. Illustrated cat- WN. H. BATCHELDER, A.M.. Headmaster, Windsor, Conn. 

St.) alogue on request. Address Miss Lucie C. Beard. 


| SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS | | SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS | 



























































on? ff Sk — 
mecopathi: [i SSS Sisas¢ PHS os: 
ihe r.. | Pine Tree Camp For Girls 
Sar ent ( am t) | 2,000 feet above sea in pine-laden air of Poconos. Near New 00 Ol ege 
ipo Girls York and Phila. Bungalows and tentson sunny hill. Lak 
and field sports ;domestic science; handcrafts; horseback rid- 4 Formerly The Woman's College. Offers a standard A. B. 
| ing; dancing; tutoring; dietician. Nine weeks $1 135- Bookiet. | course. Preparatory department for applicé ants who have not 
i | ' a freon BLANCHE D. PRICE, 905 South 47th Street, Phila., Pa, | completed 14 units, Also courses in Art, Music, Expression 
ERS i] ind Home Economics. Accredited course in Pedagogy Terms 


$300. Catalogue and illustrated booklet upon application, 
_PASQUANEY NATURE CLUB | JOSEPH H. APPLE, Pd.D., President, Frederick, Maryland 
FOR GIRLS 
i SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS | 
| 
| 
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- never pub- 
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od satisfac 
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demy 


Catalogue 
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| Newfound Lake, N. H. In the White Mountains. Tenth 
eason. Mrs. L. H. HASSAN, Director. 


¥ | Present address: 851 West End Ave., New York. 








Peterboro, N. H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 
Finest plant and equipment in America. 1100 


. Camp Wyndcroft for ny 


feet above the sea level. All field and water sports. | Kingsville, ae For girls 10 to 16. Ona breeze-swept em 


T » | inence, two miles from Lake Erie. Tents or house. Supervi 

ramping, nature study, arts and crafts. The § | csioninswimming, boating, horseback riding, tennis, craft | 

safety and health of our campers the first con- } | work and skesching. Bookle 

sideration. % | Mrs. A. B, LUCE, 143 Liberty Street, New York City 
For illustrated booklet address 


_The Secretary, 12 Everett St.,Cambridge, Mas. : THE HANOUM CAMPS FOR GIRLS; § WINNING FOR CULVER 


SORE ERIE oR ee On Breezy Thetford Hill, Vermont | Crew that Won the U.S. Championship in 
newbs fected eigen th Blue Birds, 6 to 12 years old—Camp Girls, 12 to 20 years | Naval Militia Races, Put-in-Bay, 1913 


| a oe ie aniline tk miiinintieate The atmosphere of success about Culver Summer 
. an , - RTH | Schools is born of vigorous outdoor life. Enough J 
Rock River { amp Die: | Box D, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City study to whet a boy's appetite for recreation. Every 
ear § es Saha Stites. Be. | day planned. Naval, Cavalry, Woodcraft Schools 
Eat the Rock Biv: Military Academy. Real | Aloha Camps: pai —— Pera vay i” 4 latter open to boys: is young as twelve. State which 
camp life June-August, at various points on beauti- stk Gcann” fares Sst sy | catalog you desire. The Commandant's Office, 
lleges and ful Rock River, Enterany time. Swimming, fish- Tennis, golf, handcrafts. Reem study, horseback riding. | SUMMER SCHOOLS 
schools of ing, allland and water sports. Large power boats. J Board floor tents. New assembly hall. Mr. and Mrs. E. L. | Culver, Indiana 
he tuition foodcraft, bird lore, practice marches, hikes, river Gulick, Hanover, N. H (On L 
isis. ,N.H. n Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Picnics, etc. Two hours’ study daily. Tutoring if de- ; — 
uth, N.A sired. Very moderate charges. Addres - 


—— MAJOR EDWIN B. FLOYD, Box 21, Dixon, IIl. The Coolest Summer School | Camp iMewil ild for Boys 


CAMP Se the Panes East of the Rockies La ake Winnipesaukee, N ; Long aa Harrison, Maine. 23rd 
r, 2complete camps—s a or. Seniors spend Jul 
INGTON CHENANGO CHENANGOLAKE, N.Y. ‘The University of Vermont Summer School | | August ae “ute a vores. Above ane eniyue Son 
MONT Above fogs. There are ni All th tsat tures no other camp provides. Illustrated ’booklet. Address 
likes. Camp limited to S ca ceeed — . ; a boy | anaes ae sahe Chamaiin JOHN M. DICK, B.D., 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Champlaia. group. Mod 


Fee. No Extras. Tutoring. Talk h the Di Ww ; 
Upper and g. Talk with the Directors. rite Valeour oy Lake ( 
Wetec EL. FISHER, A.B., Scudder School, 57 W. 96th St., N. Y. | UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO CAMP PENN ds Take Champlala 
| BOULDER Eleventh Summer Session, June 22 to August I | amp Penn is a REAL camp and not a schoolcamp, Each 
The Ra Ra mo’ d Ri d S h ] Farm and Camp | In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer group of four has a semi-independent camp. Senior and 
xy FOR y ni: OFGON OCNOO! secsion. 80 miles study and recreation. Twenty-five departments. Able | junior camps a mile apart. 500 acres of woods and clearing. 
Y sors fr m New York, on Chodikee Lake, opens July Ist, continues until | faculty. Eminentlecturers. Attractive courses for teachers. | 3 miles of shore. Our System is so unusual you will find our 
rea Ist. A camp of industry, not idleness, where activities are | Conference of social and educational workers. Catalogue | jooklet interesting. €. K. taylor, M.A., St. Martin’s, Phila., Pa. 
iz BOYS ny a se ute of beman betterment. 300-acre estate. 50 on application. | 
m m4 . mstration fruit farm Terms, $150. Academic year begins | 
pen. Certift Oct. Ist g- Highland. Ulster County, New York. CAMP W ACHUSETT Lake Asquam | REPTON CAMP FOR BOYS 
s one $ | Holderness, N.H. | On Lake Champlain. Port Henry, Essex Co., N. Y. June 
al. WUTTAUNOH CAMP for SCHOOL and Twelfth season. 7 buildings, Boating, canoeing, swimming, fish- | 3oth—Sept. 1st. Boating, swimming, all outdoor sports. 
Ho: COLLEGE GIRLS ing, water and land —, gona eee m by a specialist in Natural | Cruising on motorboat, organized hikes through Adiron- 
Nat rses, Auto, Tennis, Swimming, Tramping, Handicrafts, | History. Tutoring if desired tents. Fisurr huts. Booklet. dacks, etc. In personal charge of Headmaster of Repton 
a tudy, SocialGames. Bungalows. Splendid Country. | Rev. LORIN WEBSTER. L.H.D. School. For illustrated catalogue address O. C. Roach, 
pectus free, Prof. ETHAN ALLEN SHAW, Northfield, Vt. | Holderness School, Plymouth, N.H. | Box C-8, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Waynflete School 
For Girls Portland, Maine 


Two acres for outdoor sports. Outdoor i 
classrooms and sleeping porchesif desired. 


Limited wo allows personal care. 


MISS — p, “MISS LOWELL, Principals 


eparate residence and school building. 
‘ertificate to college. Domestic Science. 


e for booklet. 


3 Danforth Street 











ational Park Semina 
For Girls. Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 


A unique school for the education of girls 
by rational, effective means. Congenigl 
groups and small classes, in Academic 
Studies, Languages, Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Arts and Crafts, Library and Secre. 
tarial Work. Outdoor life. Pure air, pure 
water, perfect sanitation. For illustrated 
book, address Box 157, Forest Glen, Marylang 























FOR BOYS 


Location. The Blue Foothills otthe 
om ong orn Lake Region. 

racing air tre. 

——} ott the 3 ‘Maine woods. 

Ideals. Manii 





_ Achievement. 
Rqeipmens, Unusually complete 
forasmallsch hool. Three Homes 
School House, Gymnasium, 
Athletic Field, |. Manual Training 
Shop. 30 acres playground. 
Athletics. Competent coaching 
—football, basketball, track, 
baseball. Varsity, second team, 
junior and midget teams or- 


ganized. 

Out-of-door life. Exhilarating 
winter sports, snowshoeing, to- 
bogyganiny. oliday cam 
tripe, fish ng, mountain clim 
ing, swimming, noresbess rid- 
ing, =e le sugar ma xing. 

Scholarship. College Certificate 
Privilege Business Course. 
Promotion by subjects, with 
—— of 1 teacher to every 

boys, secures economy of time 
and efficiency in work. 

Lower School. Intelligent and 
sympathetic supervision of 
boys under fourteen. 

Private Pullman leaves Boston 
for the school on opening day 
of each term. Terms—Seven 
hundred dollars ($700). 

@. D. Church, M. A., Headmaster 

Farmington, Maine 





NORTH CAROLINA 





PENNSYLVANIA | 





Box 4 


Conse! 


pool. 


Rev. 








h d A Cultural and 
eec woo Practical School 
from Phila.) Hasa twofold aim: todevelop each 
pupil for some lifework, and to seek culture. 

College Preparatory; College Departments; 
Oratory. Courses in Domestic Arts and Sci- 


ences, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, as electives. Swimming 


10, JENKINTOWN, PA. (23 minutes 


rvatory of Music; Art, Arts and Crafts, 


M. seeeee. | it ie President. 
D. R. KERR, D.D , Associate. 





Prepares for col 


features which 


Chestnut Hill loalans 


iness. The high standard of scholarship, the at- 
tractive and healthful location, in the elevated 
country north of Philadelphia, and the unsurpassed 
equipment for physical training are some of the 


and boys. Send for catalogue. 


J. L. PATTERSON, Head Master, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


lege or scientific school or for bus- 


commend this school to parents 





PEIRCE 





each studen 


There is no useless repetition of subjects 
already learned. Our work is thorough and 


prepares yo 





ST. GENEVIEVE’S 


A High-class College and Academy tor women and young 
ladies. In the Blue Ridge Mountains, Asheville, N. C 

A few lady boarders and families received during the 
summer months at reasonable prices. 


recognizes the individual requir ts of 


and secretarial positions. Both sexes. 49th 
Year Book sent upon request. Address the 
Dean. Record Building, Philadelphia. 


ScCHOOL>= 


Bristol School 2: Girls 


Has the only really fireproof school building in \v ashington 
is the only school with its own swimming poo! and its ow 
gymnasium large enough for indoor regulation | 
I-xceptional opportunities for phy sical develop 
paratory,Academic and two-years’ Collegiate ( 
tive Courses. Conversational French a special Scholar 
work. Literature, Psychology, Civics, by Men 1 E. Gates 
Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., ex-President Amherst College. All 
adv antage s of the C apital. 

MISS ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal 
Mintwood Place and 19th Street, Washington, D.C. 


National Cathedral School for Gir 


Fireproof building in Cathedral Close of 40 acres, jg 
resident pupils. College certificate privilesc. Music 
Art, Advanced, and Special Courses 
THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 
President of the Board of T rustees, 
JESSIE C. a ALD, M. S., Principal. 
HELEN L. STER, Ph. D.  Acade mic Head, 
Mount 3. yon Washington, D.¢, 


GUNSTON HALL Wee es 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Preparatory and Academic Courses. 














Two years Post-graduate and College Work, Music, Art and 
Expression. Building especially planned. Atlilctics, 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, }: incipal. 


Miss E. M. Cuargk, LL.A,, Associate. 





t. You get just what you need. 


u to fill first-class commercial 





Miss Cowles’ 


Exuma eer Cowes. 





The Fleet School 


For Boys. Highland Lake, Flat Rock, N. C. 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains 

College Prepasatiay and Academic Courses. 2,200 
feet above sea level. Healthful and bracing climate. 

state of over 300 acres, including Highland Lake, 
which affords splendid opportunities for boating, 
fishing and swimming. Well kept golf links, tennis 
courts, baseball and football fields. All outdoor rec- 

reations. Commodious buildings with all modern con- 
veniences, well equipped gymnasium. The Boy Scout 
principles’ of honor and efiliciency form the basis of 
our discipline—a unique feature of this school. For 


Saeaneaas Science, 


leges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. Music, Art, and 


Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue 
address Tue Secretary, Hollidayshurg, Pennsylvania. 


School (Highland Hall) 53%. 


A.B., Head of School. Prepares for all cul- 


Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming 








rial advantages in M 


Cc. N. WYAN 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR ,000r ower fete 


College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Two years’ advan 
rse for High School graduates. Athletics a: 


and Crafts and Elocution. For booklets address 


rited number of girls 








d outdoor life. Spe- 
usic, Art, Domestic Science, Domestic Art. Arts 


T, Principal, South Bethlehem, Pa., Box 234. 





75 girls, 12 teachers 
also courses for girls 
Dancing. Physical 
trained director, I 


The Birmingham School, Inc. FoF Sits.“ The 


on Main Line P. R. R. 100 acres of park land, 6 modern buildings, 


A. R. GRIER, Pres., 


Mountain School,’ 


in residence. Thorough college preparation, 
not going to college. Music, Domestic Science 
work in gymnasium and athletic field under 
llustrated catalogue. 

Box 109, Birmingham, Pa. 





catalog address J. Seddon Fleet, Prin., Box 5. 
ro 
a 6s Ss 8s 








| NEW MEXICO 


7 The Baldwin School 








New Mexico 


Military Institute 
——= ROSWELL, N. M.—== 









Climate! Equipment! Record! 


Ranked by the U. S. Government 
as one of the ten “distinguished 
institutions.’ Owned and sup 
ported by State of New Mexic 
maximum of equipment, Minin 
of expense. 3,700 feet high, in the 
garden spot of the south-west. 
Ontdooe life all the year. Sunshine 
very day. Wonderful climate aod 
wealth record, 








For catalog address 
Col. JAMES W. WILLSON 
Superintendent, Box B 


| A Country School 


| Jane L. Brownell, A.M., Head of the School, 
Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.B., Associate Head of School. 


Box N, Bryn Mawr, Penna. } 
ior Girls. 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE j\ashinston, .c 


For girl and young 
women. Located within National Capital; park of 10 acres 
choicest educational and social advantages; retined associa 
tions, most beautiful home life. Preparatory, Certificateand 
College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science 
Literature on request. Address F. MENEFEE, President. 


Miss Madeira’s School for Girls 


College preparatory with certificate privilege to \assar, Swit 
and Wellesley. nuplete academic nag vi for pupils 
college. Two years’ advanced course for High Sch 
Music and art. Gymnasiwm and athletics. 

Miss Lucy Maveina, A.B. (Vassar), 1336 19th St., Washington, D.C 


THE COLONIAL SCHOOL feces. Cus 


preparation 
School courses. Advanced courses of college grade for Semi- 
nary and HighSchool graduates, including English, History, 
Science and Languages. Music, Art, Expression. Home 
Economics. Open Air Sports and Athletics. Miss Charlotte 
Everett, Principal, 1725 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY 


Washington, D.C. A home school, preparatory and finish- 
ing, for young ladies, Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres for outdoor 
sports. Healthful location in Washington's ‘‘Suburb Beau- 
tiful."”” Artesian water. Mr. and Mrs, 8. N. Barker, Prins. 


2103-09 8 Street, N. W. 
Washington Seminary Wesnington, b. 0. 1 


Smallw Wilbur School for Girls. Academic, Special and 








graduates 











| College Preparatory Courses. Post-graduate courses offer- 


ing advanced English, Civics, Ethics, Music, Art, Language. 
Travel Class. Gymnasium. Tennis. 


Mrs. G.T. SMALLWOOD, Mrs. WM. A. WILBUR, Principal 





Limited to 40 boy 
and technical sch 
six boys. Gymna 


Cedarcroft School «...0f20%S 


| supervision. 125 acres. 
| JESSE EVANS PHILIPS, A. M., Principal, Box 600. 


mnett Square, Pa. 
s,9to18 years. Prepares for all colle ges 
ools. Manual training. One teacher to 
sium. Swimming pool. Expert athletic 
Catalogue 








Pexnsyivanta, Bu 


college preparation 
M anual Training, De 
fields. 227 acres on 


| 
icks Co., George School P. O., Box 274. 


GEORGE SCHOOL ¥s\psinsn}ot Seif 


Thorough | 

General course, emphasizing English, Science, | 

mestic Science. New swimming pool. Athletic | 
Neshaminy Creek, 25 miles north of Philadel- 


phia. Groror A. Watroy, A. M., Principal 





Domestic Art and 
Gymnasium and 





| L. L. SPRAGUE, 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, Elocution and 





Science. Co-education: Fine buildings. 
large athletic field. 70th year opens 


| Sept. 16th. Catalogue. 


D.D., President, Kingston, Penna. 


BELCOURT SEMINARY 


Home and day school for girls. Unexcelled location. Cours 
leading to diploma, college preparatory, and special courses 
Certificate admits to college. Exceptional opportunities in Musi 
Art, Expression, and Languages. Social and educativnal advas 
tages of the Capital. Outdoor sports. Address 

Mus. M. B. Somerveit, Principal, Washington, D.C 
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The Army ery for Any Coles 


est Point or Annapo! 
d N Special class for those expecting 
an avy to enter West Point on certif- 
cate. Situated in the center of 


Preparatory + broadest education. Six new, 
S h ] impressive buildings. Semi- 
choo college life. Gymnasium and 

4117 Coanecticet Ave. athletic field. Baseball, foot- 


n ball, basketball and track teams, 
Washington, D.C. coached. Write for catalog. 











| 


study of the MON 


American Montessori Teacher- ~ Training School 


Torresdale, Philadelphia 


Training course begins October 1. IlNustrated pamphlet 
will be sent to any one interested in my inve og and 


ESSORI METHOD. IN ROM 


Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Directress of Correndaie: House. 








| SCHOOL OF 
Ambler, Pa. 




















HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 

(18 miles from Philadelphia) 
Regular two-year Course begins 
Sept.,1914. Practical and theoreti- 
eal training in growing of fruits, 
vegetables and flowers. Simple car- 








on Bees. Poultry. Preserving. 
hool Gardening and the prin- 
ciples of Landscape Gardening. 
Constant demand for ined 
women to fill salaried —— 1s 

Write for catalogue. Miss JES 
T. MORGAN, Director, Ambler, Pa, 
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ELECTRICITY IN ONE YEAR 


A thorough, scientific course. Ever! 

detail taught. Actual construction, it 

stallation and testing. 21 years’ repute 

tion. Write for illustrated catalog. 
Opens September 23rd 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


108 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.. 


WILSON-GREENE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Students in a distinctly musical environment, Endorsed by 
world’s greatest musicians. Voice, Piano, Violin, Harmony, Gran 
Opera, Dramatic Art, Languages, Classic Dancing, Expression, 





“Accompanying as an Art."’ Individual attention, ideal home lift 
and daily supervision of practice. Twelve 2 more free concerts bY 
world-renowned artists. Mr. and Mrs. Greene are tlie musi? 


leaders of Washington. Catalog THOS. EVANS GREE NE, MRS 
WILSON GREENE, Prins., 2647 Connecticut Ave. 
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ARKANSAS 
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VIRGINIA 
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VIRGINIA 








—Crescent College— 
and Conservatory for Young Women 


On top of the Ozarks. Accredited Junior College. Prepara- 
tury and College Courses, Certificate privileges. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. $300,000 fireproof building 
Rooms with private bath. Elevator. Unexcelled for healthful- 
ness. Outdoor life. Horseback riding. Limited to 80 pupils. 
Address Crescent College, Dept. L, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


| MISSISSIPPI 




















The Open Air School. A 
training school beside the sea. "Splendid 


385 Boys from 45 Stat 
States. Boys 


High moral tone. 
manly carriage. 
pool and athletic park. 
in open air. 


lutely fireproof. Charge 





STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


versities, Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; 
ally healthful and be autiful Valle ~y of the Shenandoah. 
2arental discipline. 
Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming 


Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. 


individualinstruction by our Sg system. Standards and traditions high. 
Academy fifty-four years old. 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


es last session, Largest Private Academy in the United 
from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 


pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverbi- 
Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training dev elops obedie nce, health, 
All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises 


Personal, 


v $150,000 barracks, full equipment, abso- 


3 $360. Hanieote catalogue free. Address 








equipment, ideal climate, boys sleep out- 
doors all the time. Careful personal attention to 








each boy. Reasonable prices. Limited to 125 boys. 
For catalog address 

: THE SECRETARY f 
R.R. No.1 Gulfport. Miss. 


[ WEST VIRGINIA || 
EWISBURG SEMINARY dit 


GIRLS 
In Alleghanies, 2300 ft. above the sea, near Greenbrie™ 
White Sulphur. Fine buildings; modern equipment; large 
campus. Courses in Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution 
Business. Terms $280. Catalogue on request. 

R. C. Sommerville, A.M., Pres., Box 57, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


[TRAVEL SCHOOLS _ | 




















° Acollege Sor Women. A four 
Sweet Briar College years’ collegiate course 
leads to the A. B. degree. _ A sub-freshman course pre 
pares for colleze. Located in the Piedmont sec tion 
of Virginia. Catalogue and views sent on application. 


DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, Pres., Box 111, Sweet Briar,Va. 

















Southern Seminary 








MR. SARGENT’S | 
Travel School 


FOR BOYS 


ontinues his usual school work while he enjo 8, oe 
ulti ating influences of intelligent travel. We s 
history and languages on the spot. Increased interest and Nera 
ual instruction result in economy of energy and time. 

The World is Our Schoolroom 
The seh r of eight months—October to May—is alternately | 
spent in EL ROPE AND ROUND THE WORLD. 
Eleventh year—1914-15—Europe 
Twelfth year—1915-16—Round the’ World. 

Individual instruction in all subjects, Tutoring for all colleges and 
universit Business and Commercial Courses. The world’s busi 
ness and commercial methods and opportunities studied at first hand 

An education that works every hour the boy is awake. 

Not merely a year’s schooling, but an investment for life. 
Illustrated Prospectus explains it. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. | 
FOREIGN | 


Hildesheim, Germany 


Near Hanover and the Harz Mountains. Purest German. 


ELISABETHSCHULE 


Spacious house with pleasant garden. Best opportunity 
for girls of good families to study German, French, 
and Music. For prospectus address Mrs. Wm. H. 
Farmer, 8 Draper Terrace. Montclair, N. J., whose 
children were there last year. 


A boy with us 
broadenit 








For Girls and Young Women 
| In Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. 
48th year. Beautiful, healthful—location and climate 
ideal for school. Beautiful and commodious building. 
Hontt life. College preparatory, with certificate privileges 
toleading colleges. Finishing, Music, Domestic Science, etc. 
Recommended by Bishop Vincent. Rates, $295. Address 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 987, Buena Vista, Va. 
HOLLINS COLLEGE #2 225%, ¥24=" 
Course (four years) ; o ear Mus 
On an estate of 700 a si 

Brick buil ning s equipped for 35 o 
250 students. For catalogue address 
| Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 313, Hollins, Virginia 


STUART HALL 


Staunton, Vir Founded 1843 
| A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
preparation or general courses with diploma 
in musie and art, Gpmnesium and fiele 
vie om request. MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, 
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a. 7 miles ne 
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FORMERLY THE VIRGINIA 
FEMALE INSTITUTE 


atalogue and 
Principal. 


Wse 





For Young Ladies 
Mary Baldwin Seminary ‘Sr.twvrén Viv 
— begins Sept. 1oth, 1914. Located Bae She snandoah | 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern appoint- 
ments. Students the past session from 35 States. Terms 
moderate. Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 





OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


The ideal school for manly boys of 8 to 17. 
and Business. Rural, near Winchester. 

Northern cities. Id al climate, scenery, hor . 
tary wa oe nment, 1700 feet elevation. Rate $200. 


STEELE, B.8., M.8,, Dean, Reliance, Va. 


| ILLINOIS ~~ 


Prepares for University 
c 8 








Europe for Girls 


The Thompson-Baldasseroni School 


Spends whole school year abroad in study and travel. 
14th year. Usual courses. October sailing with Principals. 


MRS. HELEN T. SCOTT, Secretary, 158Central Ave., Dover,N. "| 
TENNESSEE 


WarDBeinonT 


Uniting and Continuing, on beautiful Belmont Hill, 
BELMONT COLLEGE for Young Women (25th year) 
and WARD SEMINARY for Young Ladies (50th Year). 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
IRA LANDRITH, President J.D. BLANTON, Vice-President 


Will open in its completed half-million-dollar plant Sep- 
tember 24th. New buildings, modern school hall, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, etc. Twelve schools—including 
Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Expression and Physical Education. Stu- 
dents from over 30 states. Separate hall for girls 
under 14, Certificate privileges. Attendance limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Also View Book. 


MISS JENNIE F. MASSON, Registrar 


Buford College 


culture of women 














Box G, Nashville, Tenn. Limited 
select home college for the higher 
Beautiful highland campus of 25 acres. 
Athletics prominent, Four years’ college course with de- 
faces. University Bible course. Conse ervatory advantages 
in Art, Music and Expression, Write for Year Boo 

Mr. E.G, BUFORD, Regent, Mrs. E. G. BUFORD, President 


Ituixors, Morgan Park, Box 15 
Morgan Park Academy {icc cite ial bose 
Known for character building. A notable rec: 
through personal attention, for Colleg 
Home. influences, with military features Chose 
live, work, and eat with boys. Healthfully located 
from Chicago. Free illustrated catalog and ‘‘Results With Bx 





Wisconsrs, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, Ill 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supplement- 
ed by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Military and 
Naval life. Limited enrollment; references required. Catalogue. 
Address Cot. R. P, Davipson, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis. 








' The University of Chicago 
HOME 


STUDY 
BL, 2i0d Year 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div. R )Chicago, Ill. 





14 mi les | 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy = 


‘VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


| FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
1Elective, 
| P'reparatory 

and College 

Courses. 
Music, Art, 
Expression, 

Domestic 

Science, 
Supervised 

athletics. 

Students 

from 

32 States. 
For catalog 

Si x8 address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke .Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 








Woodstock, Va. For Boys. 
Inculcates finest home 
Healthful location, beau- 
100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares for college, tec hnical schools and business; music, 
athletics. Limited to 75 boys. $275. Address 


HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster 


The Massanutten Academy 


traditions of the Old Dominion. 
tiful Shenandoah Valley. 





ILLINOIS 








| 


| 


| 


The University School for Girls 


accepts a limited number of pupils and gives them, 
with its unusual educational advantages, the atmos- 
phere of a home of culture and refinement. 
Faces Lake Michigan on beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
near Lincoln Park. 
Resident pupils live in the midst of comfortable and 
attractive home surroundings under charge of resi- 
dent teachers representative of the highest and most 
efficient ideals in instruction. 
College Preparatory Courses meet entrance re- 
quirements of Colleges and Universities. Advanced 
English and Latin courses. Special Intermediate De- 
partment and Montessori system in Primary and Kin- 
dergarten grades, Faculty of thirty instructors, 
women of collegiate training and experience. Special 
teachers in French, German, Italian, Spanish, Art, 
Musie and Home Economics. In- 
Educational | structions givenin Dalcroze, Art of 
References Expression and Gymnastic Danc- 
Harry Pratt Judson, | ing. Athletics include Basket Ball, 
A.M., res- | Badminton, Tennis, Fieid Hockey. 
fie ont of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. oy school year opens Sept. 
Jane Addams, Hull | 22,1914. New,absolutely fire-proof 
| House, yy bldg. »modern equipment through- 
| John Dew h.D., |out. Number of students limited. 
2 Sgt Ais Early enrollment necessary. 
versity, N.Y. Cit Write today for illustrated year 
a Pook, AGED 
Miss Anna R. Haire, THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Box 10, 1106-1112 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


























LAKE FOREST 
ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
Beautifullocationon Lake Michigan, 
28 miles from Chicago. Address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, 
Headmaster, Box 112, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 











Aim Distinctively Educational 


No longer necessary to go East for 
best preparatory education. We 
prepare boys for Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton,etc. Studies adapted to 
requireme “nts of the particular col- 
lege. Also certificate privileges. 
Separate school for younger boys. 
Modern buildings. Gymnasium. 
Sane athletics. Swimming pool. 
Non-military. 











SCILOOLS 


AND COLLE 
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WISCONSIN 
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WISCONSIN 
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A Happy 











system of dormi 
provision for yo 
Swimming pool. 





School 
Rev. WILLIAM FRANCIS SHERO, A.M., Ph.D., Warden and Headmaster, Racine, Wis. 


“The School for manly boys.”’—Chief Justice Winslow. 
building is the serious work of this school. 
nized and encouraged by 
Location convenient to 


accept certificate. 


Character 
Individuality is recog- 
ersonal care. Moditied military system. 
vatengo and other cities. Modernized 
itories; each boy has his individual room. Special 
unger boy s. Large gymnasium. Physical director. 

Diploma admits to all colleges and universities that 
For catalogue address 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowk 










edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex aud their 
| relation to life and health, 


This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct. 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 








Sexology 





INDIANA 


i 2 


INDIANA 


(Lllustrated) 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts ty 





IC 





work where he will get the “how” as well as the ° 
aaa a beautiful | 





A School ona farm 


ge, every day brings new and real experience. 


¢, tramps, boating, bathing, sports, right associates, with an exceptional school and 
— othe Sumner the thing the city boy most needs, 
shine. 


where boys learn by doing. 
ctual contact—under compe- 
tent instruction—with the tilling 
of the soil, growing and harvest- 
ing of crops on a 670 acre 
Put the whole bo: 


“why.” ops, work with tools and animals, 


eep 


— vigorous, healthful, out-of-door life in the sun- 





a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowle dge a Father Should Have, 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to Hi Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should H.. 

Knowledge a Young W oman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge i a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart et aad Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Ha 

All in one volume. Illustrated. $2. 00, post; 























CURE 


ng Gummer Camp Session opens June 15th. |Get catalog and particlars _ SRNR Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Ph a 
OHIO a TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS DON’T CUT TONSIL 1 THEM 




















CLEVELAND, OHIO 
To Give Your Boy Right College-Preparation 
Our first aim is to prepare boys for ne 
5 per cent of our graduates enter college. Fac- 
ulty of sos ooters buildings; 3 maanueal training 
shops; “‘g swimming pool, bowling alleys, 
athletic fad.” Ask for interesting illustrated catalog. 
Harry A. Peters, Principal 
7115 Hough Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








Grand River Institute 


A strictly high grade school with Board, Room and Tuition, 
only per year. Large endowment makes this possible 
Avademic, Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory. Manual Training Courses 


E. W. HAMBLIN, President, Austinburg, Ohio. 
ow e, 


EFIANCE COLLEG — 


A select student body; strong fac ulty 

thoroughly equipped. Collegiate, 
\cademic, Teachers’, Commercial, 
and Physical Training Departme = 
rent and tuition. Catalogue. P. 





oO. 


Co-educational. 


Domestic Science, 
Music, Art. 
$165 for board, room 
- McReynolds, Prest. 


GLENDALE, OHIO 
Offers to young women the advantages to be gained from its nearness 
to Cincinnati, as well as its liberal courses. History of Art ¢ 
—a preparation for foreign travel. European Parties under 
perienced teachers. Miss R. J. 





surses 
ex- 
DeVour, President. 


High- 
New buildings 


Elocution | 


Certificate ad mits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
etc. Academic courses. 
Science, Native French and German teachers. 30 resident 
160 day pupils. MtIss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell) 
Principal, 1568 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Music, Art, Expression, Household | 


| Read Dr. Faulkner’s Book—“‘Tonsils and Voice,” $2.00 


The only book on Tonsils ever published 


» | Tells what tonsils and adenoids are, what they do, what 
» | deranges them, and how to cure them without tlic hospital 
and the knife. 
The Blancha-d Company, Dept. F, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Engineering. 
in all departments, expenses 2. 


3ist year. For cata 
logue address 


L. MEES, President. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Terre Haute, Indiana. A college of Engineering; courses 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, Chemical and Architectural 
"Exte nsive ‘shops, well-equipped laboratories 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, orm, struc. 
ture and writing ot the Short Story taught by 
r. J ers. map erere hig anic a ape s Magazine 


SC HOOL 


- THE WOME ‘CORRESPONDE NC E 
I Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein Jept. 71, 








ix’ STAMMER 


“Sync | Write at once for my book which tells 
how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself after stammering nearly 20 years. 
Book and advice sent FREE. 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, Specch Specialist 
1102 N. [Minois St. Indianapolis, Ind. 






The Pratt Teachers’ fae 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MICHIGAN 





ll 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and privy t eS schools, 
Advi ises parents about schools. M. O. PRA » Mgr. 
University Methods Indorsed |v Bench au 
Theory and } Bar. Guarsaut Dre 
combined. Three cx Pare for Bar 
niversity, Bus Special ober 
and Banking Books fre 





McKINLEY UNIVERSITY 1513 FE, 55th St. Chieage, mn 








of Physical Education 
Box 405, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Two Year Course and Summer Course. 
Physical Education and Playground Work. 
Unusual opportunity for se Td support while 
studying. Two $100 scholarships for high 
school graduates. Summer School June 20 
to August 26. Summer faculty of specialists. 
Address for booklet 
WM. W. HASTINGS, ino 


\ 








Normal School —— 





SHORT STORY WRITERS 


|| Phillips School. Personal Instruction. Story 

| Writing or Photoplay Writing. State which. Inspirational 
Booklet free. ‘Story Market” or “‘ Photoplay Market, 
l0ceach. Phillips Studio 22 D.A.—156 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Just Issued 
Royat AcaADEMY PIcTURES 























Dormitory (one of the main balldings) Western College 














OXFORD, OHIO. fae} uuacl MLL FOUNDED 1853 


RS WwW 


Ra: 
Leading astern College 









An endowed institution presentingcollege 
life and educational opportunities in the 
forms most attractive to serious-minded 
students. Comprehensive curriculum. 
Faculty of brilliant attainment. Music 
courses are equal to Conservatory Study. 
Art and Domestic Sciencespecial features. 
Western College aims to secure symmetri- 
cal development in physical health, men- 
tal and religious culture. Nopreparatory 
department. 350 acres including 90 acres 
of campus of extreme beauty. College 
farm and dairy. New Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool, Tennis, Golf. Graduates 
eligible to best positions. 


Illustrated literature sent on request. 
MARY A. SAWYER, A. M., Litt. D., Dean. 
Box 2], OXFORD, O. 





(One hous from Cincinnati) 


























AND SCULPTURE, 1914 





AND STAMMER. It's a habit, not a disease. 
correct it by practical, scientific methods. 
sing-song or beating time. 
highest authorities. 
you. Weteach you to talk fluently and 

| the correction is permanent. To convince you our 
methods are correct, we give a FREE TRIAL WEEK 
SEPARATE SUMMER CLASSES for children. Write 
today for our Catalog. 


The Reed School, 401 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
| CALIFORNIA | 


| CHOOL sovs 


sco. Prepares for College. 
Address Secretary, Dep't C, 
Care W. T. Reid, Belmont, California. 


Endorsed by public schools and 








FOR 


LM 


1 miles south of San Fra 
and elective courses. 











General 





CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 


Outdoor Study ™'* BEx.cch#"™ All Winter 


The Orton School for Girls. 25th year. Certificates admit to 
Eastern Colleges. Art, Music, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
| Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. 

ANNA B. OrTON, Principal, Dept. L. 


MISSOURI | 
| Christian College A Junior COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


| | ome ially standardized. 64th year. Located in a 
ness is education.’’ 20 college-trained instructors. 
20-ac:e campus. Outdoor sports. Home care. 

Mrs. L. W. St. CLatr-Moss, President 

760 College P lace, Columbia, Missouri 


| RHODE ISLAND 








and Conservatory of Music 


“city whose busi- 
5 large buildings. 








| Upper School—Thorough preparation for colle; ege and tech- 
nical school. Extensive athletic fields, gymnasium with 
swimming 


pool. 
Lower School—Special home care and training of younger | 


boys. Graded classes. Outdoorsports, Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD. Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R.1. 


DON’T STUTTER 


We 
No drawling, 


Don't let this distressing habit grow on 
naturally, and 


For year book write 


1 | 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


THE ANNUAL ART PUBLICATION 
treasured for its beauty and value—a sumptuous rec- 
ord of all that is finest in the World of Art this year. 

OVER 200 REPRODUCTIONS 
in superb half-tone, on Art paper, large enough to 
give an excellent idea of representative originals in 
the latest Royal Academy picture show. 
2" NOTABLE AND EXCLUSIVE a 
Complete in one volume, cloth, gilt _ with 
frontispiece; price, carriage pz aid, $1.7 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


color 




















Stop 
Forgetting 


To Remember a Book at 
One Reading—To Re- 
call a Good Lecture, 
Sermon, or A ddress— 
To Remember Anything You 
Want to Remember 


: Get This Book 
“HOW TO REMEMBER 
AND NEVER FORGET”’ 


By Prof. Loisette. It contains the valuable inst ruc- 
tion which was formerly sold to thousands of men 
and women for #25,00 under a signed contract not 
to impart it.. It is not a new-fangled, untried 
system, but is founded on the laws of the mind und 
has been tested for nearly one-third of a century. 

An average of ten minutes three times « day de- 

voted to this book will prove a marvelous benetit. 
Each day you can put into practise the principles 
laid down. All Bookstores, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of $2.55 by the publishers. 

Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 65, New York. 


A $25 BOOK FOR ONLY $2.55 
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“Tf you have poison 
for me— 


> 


] will drink it.?? King Lear said that. 
Shaken and crumpled bv she treason of his 
older daughters who had accepted all his 
propertv and then heartlessly turned him 
out of doors, he suspected even the faithtul 
Cordelia of evil designs. 














This Button 
eS EE 
is the badge of the 
‘“‘Mary Frances Sew- 
ing Circle.” 

Forma ‘‘Sewing Cir- 
cle” yourse'/. Each of 
the members receives 
one of these beautiful 
badges free. 
















Perhaps you have read the great tragedy entire ; it is 
one of the few immortal plays; really well read men 
know these few great plays. That knowledge is the 
surest mark of a liberal culture. 

Out of the mountainous mass of plays, histories, 
biographies, works of science and travel and poetry 
(a mass which you could not read in ten lifetimes ), 
sixty-seven eminent authorities have selected just the 
few permanently great works which make a ea/ly 
vell read man, 












Be President 
ere 
of your “Circle.” Your 
badge will then havea 
silk ribbon attached 
with the word ‘‘Presi- 
dent ”’ in gold letters. 
How to form a “ Cir- 
cle’—how to become 
President—are all fully 
explained in the front 
of the Mary Frances 
Sewing Book. Get 
mother to send for a 
volume on approval. 


One hundred thousand successful men own these 
great works 


THE FAMOUS 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


If you had all the books in the world and all the time in 
the world, you could not select a library as completely 
satisfying as these great authorities have selected for you. 


























If you bought its 418 masterpieces separately from the 
individual publishers, the price would be $472.05. 


LITERARY 








DIGEST 


Your little girl’s vaca- 
tion time is the time to 


run about and breathe the free air, to expand, to grow 
and rest from her winter school tasks. But vacation 
time is long—many a midday is too hot to be out in 
the sun. ‘Then, under the shady tree or in the cool 
sitting-room is the place to be. But what shall she 
do? Little fingers must be busy—little eyes and 
brain occupied. Just think of an absorbing fairy 
story that will keep her busy for an hour or more a 
day teaching her to sew real, practical dollies’ cloth- 
ing without her knowing she ts being taught. 


The MARY FRANCES SEWING BOOK 


or Adventures Among the Thimble People 













































is just such a story book—320 pages printed in two 
colors, every page illustrated with the kind of pic- 
tures children delight in, but which really show 
them /ow to sew. Four full-color pages (such as 
the black-and-white illustration above). 


Complete Set of Patterns for Dolls’ Clothes 


bound in book with detachable duplicates on thin paper. 


The kind of a promotion or birthday present a little girl would 
be delighted with, and of real interest to older girls, too, 


SENT FREE “ Charges Prepaid 
or Examination 

Mothers must see this book to appreciate it. Your 
bookseller has it, or we will send it to youall charges 
prepaid, subject to examination, on receipt of 
attached coupon. If it does not please you, re- 
turn it at our expense. If it pleases you, 
remit $1.50. Send coupon today. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
























Now the whole magnificent library is yours for a few 


cents a day. bah ey: ty | * — BABY NERVES IN ORDER 
x _ | y Louis Fischer, M.D. eeding, teething, bathing, By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.8.E. The latest con- 
A GUIDE BOOK TO BOOKS clothing, accidents, skin diseases, bad habits, scarlet | tribution to preventive medicine. Companion volume 
A free booklet has been published for you; it tells | fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, croup, | to the author’s book, ‘‘ Nerves in Disorder.’’ 12m», 


SRE = J 5 | colic, worms, tonsilitis. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents, postpaid, | Cloth, 305 pages. $1.50, postpaid 
€ story of the wonderfully interesting contents ofthe | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 










Five-Foot Shelf; it gives expert advice on how to 


be the oe puke itary wahowt ating | THE, SEASONED PUBLIC SPEAKER KNOWS 


Moment or a cent. 


All free; no obligation; no cost. Merely clip the | what great assistance he can get from apt quotations. Some speakers seem to carry an inexhaust- 
coupon, ible supply of them. Truly there is a quotation fitted to assist you over any speaking situation. 
sss ee ee ee eee ee ee eS = [tlc only remains for you to find it. Vou can find it—quickly—easily—in 


PLP. Corum: & Son 1.. D. 5-30-14 
416 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y. | 66 


Send me, free, by mail, the ** Guide Booklet to | Hoyt’s Encyclopedia of Practical Quotations” 


Books,’’ with the story of the famous Five-Foot 
Shelf. 





—e “The most complete and useful book of the kind ever published” 
—Hon. Joseph H. Choate, ex-Ambassador to the Court of St. James 


ws If you have children and are interested in their 


reading, put a v in this square. ' FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 





as thousands of speakers who own this work will testify. It contains more than 30,000 quota- 
tions, embracing a comprehensive field of subjects ; also proverés from English and‘ foreign 
languages, Latin law terms, etc., etc. 


Buckram binding, 1,205 large pages, price $6; patent thumb-index, 75 cents extra. Carriage 5ocents additional 

















THE LITERARY DIGEST 


S 


fly GJ. 


‘The Proof is in the Eating: 


of Wheat ©. 








